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Producers Unite in 


$10,000,000 Merger 


MIDWEST CONCERNS INVOLVED 





The Moulding-Brownell Corporation 
has been formed to take over the busi- 
ness and assets of a group of Chicago 
and midwestern companies engaged in 
the production and sale of building 
materials. The companies included in 
the merger are the Moulding Brick 
Co., the Brownell Improvement Co., 
the Federal Stone Co., the Superior 
Stone Co., the Wisconsin-Wilcox Co. 
and the American Sand and Gravel 
Co. Total assets of the new concern 
will be over $10,000,000. 

The properties of the new company 
will be located in four states and will 
have facilities for producing upwards 
of 6,500,000 tons of materials an- 
nually, besides extensive wholesale 
and retail distribution, including 
eleven distributing plants in the Chi- 
cago area. The consolidation has re- 
sulted in the creation of a concern 
which ranks among the largest in the 
country in its field. 

J. R. Sensibar, president of Con- 
struction Materials Corp., is chairman 
of the board of the new corporation 
and W. P. Hodgkins, president of the 
Brownell Improvement Co. (picture 
on page 63, this issue), is presi- 
dent. Other officers include, T. J. 
McGuire of the Moulding Brick Co., 
vice-president and general manager; 
Daniél Goley, James W. Adler and T. 
F. Quilty, vice-presidents; and Daniel 
J. Gallory, secretary and treasurer. 

The companies concerned in the new 
company have been engaged in the 
building material industry for many 
years. The oldest company in the 
new combine is the Thomas Moulding 
Brick Co. which is the largest distribu- 
tor of face brick in the Chicago dis- 
trict and has been in the business for 
sixty-two years. The Brownell Im- 
provement Co., in business for almost 
forty years, has a plant with a pro- 
ducing capacity of 10,000 tons of 
crushed stone daily. 

Mr. Hodgkins stated that signs 
“point, in our opinion, very positively 
to a revival in the building industry.” 


He continued that the new company: 


hopes to be able to contribute some- 
thing to the full development of the 
building movement by means of an or- 
ganization designed to serve the public 
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interest efficiently and economically. 

“Although Construction Materials 
Corporation is not included in the con- 
solidation which is being effected, it 
will have a substantial interest in the 
new company and the new company 
will take over the Chicago docks of 
Construction Materials. We shall en- 
joy the full benefits of low-cost trans- 
portation which has been developed by 
that company. This is a factor of 
very great importance as, with heavy 
commodities such as we deal in, trans- 
portation cost is one of the major 
items entering into the ultimate cost,” 
said Mr. Hodgkins. 





Completes Construction 
of New Dock Facilities 


U. S. Phosphoric Products Corp., 
Tampa, Fla., will complete construc- 
tion of its new dock facilities by the 
end of September. A traveling gantry 
crane has been installed with a capac- 
ity of 200 tons of bulk material per 
hour for unloading. There will be 
tracks to accommodate at least 50 cars 
at one time, with track storage for 
about 500 cars. Machine shops will be 
available for repair work, and arrange- 
ments will be made to supply coal and 
oil for fuel purposes. The investment 
will be about $5,000,000. 





Lets Contract to Build 
Nineteen Storage Silos 


The Cumberland River Sand Co., of 
Nashville, Tenn., has awarded a con- 
tract to Foster & Creighton, also of 
Nashville, for the erection of nineteen 
steel and concrete storage bins at its 
plant. The Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
Co., of Aurora, Ill., was given the con- 
tract for the installation of new con- 
veyors. The new improvements will 
add greatly to the company’s storage 
and handling facilities, according to 
R. N. Coolidge, president. 


Harold M. Scott Named 
President of Keystone 


Harold M. Scott, formerly general 
sales manager of the Atlas Portland 
Cement Co., has been elected president 
of the Keystone Portland Cement Co., 
the executive offices of which are in 
Philadelphia and the plant at Bath, Pa. 
The Atlas Portland Cement Co. was 
acquired in January by the United 
States Steel Corporation. 





New Cement Plant to 
Be at Macon, Miss. 


WILL COST ABOUT $2,500,000 





The Portland-cement plant to be con- 
structed by the recently-organized 
Mississippi Portland Cement Co. will 
probably be located at Macon, Miss., a 
town in the east-central part of the 
state, north of Meridian, according to 
W.S. Guest, of Philadelphia, Miss., one 
of the organizers. 

The new plant, according to reports, 
will cost in the neighborhood of $2,- 
500,000. 

B. R. Alford of New Orleans, design- 
er of the Chattanooga, Tenn., plant of 
the Signal Mountain Portland Cement 
Co., has been chosen as the engineer to 
design and construct the new Missis- 
sippi plant. 





U. S. Gypsum Purchases 
Canada Plaster Concern 


The Canadian Gypsum Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the United States Gypsum 
Co., has acquired the Albert Manu- 
facturing Co. of Hillsboro, N. B., one 
of the largest plaster manufacturing 
companies in Canada. 

S. L. Avery, president of the United 
States Gypsum Company, when asked 
about the deal said: “We have ac- 
quired through one of our subsidiaries 
the Albert Manufacturing Co. of Hills- 
boro, N. B., the oldest operating 
gypsum company in the world, and a 
leader in the dominion’s gypsum in- 
dustry. This company’s mines were 
operated first in 1813 and it was char- 
tered as a corporation in 1856. Its 
product has been and is unique for 
purity and color. 

“The plant is a modern and expen- 
sive one. The company has a wide 
Canadian distribution, besides a large 
export business with British posses- 
sions. The business and its assets are 
valued at over $1,000,000. The pur- 
chase was made through the medium 
of an exchange of stock. 

“This acquisition will add largely to 
our Canadian business. The property 


will be operated under its present 
name and management, but as a sub- 
sidiary of the Canadian Gypsum Co.” 
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International’s 1929 
Trophy Is Dedicated 


HONOR PLANT’S SAFETY RECORD 





The safety trophy presented to the 
International Portland Cement Co. of 
Spokane, by the Portland Cement asso- 
ciation in recognition of the company 
having operated its plant during 1929 
without a lost-time accident, was dedi- 
cated at 3 o’clock Saturday afternoon, 
Sept. 6. 

H. M. Heleniak, secretary and sales 
manager, presided. The employees of 
the company, residents of the Spokane 
valley and invited guests made a party 
of several hundred for the dedication. 
The chairman presented the officials in 
attendance as well as W. G. Perrow, 
district manager, and H. H. Helwig, 
superintendent of the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co., and invited quests. 

A. J. R. Curtis of Chicago, assistant 
general manager of the Portland Ce- 
ment Association, made the presenta- 
tion of the monument in an address in 
which he said: 

“Until recently it was conceded that 
any cement plant had to have accidents 
and many of them in the ordinary proc- 
ess of making cement. Those who are 
familiar with the hazards of cement 
making marvel that any plant could 
operate a year or even a much shorter 
period without an accident serious 
enough to cause even a day’s loss of 
time to a single workman. The Spo- 
kane plant, in operating throughout 
1929 without a lost time accident, 
takes its place at the head of the 
American cement industry, and as this 
industry had the lowest accident rate 
of any American industry last year, 
your organization should be recognized 
as the safety leaders of American in- 
dustry. 

“This concrete monument which we 
are dedicating here today is unique in 
that it is erected in honor of the living 
rather than the departed. 

“The Portland Cement Association 
hopes that this trophy, bearing new 
inscriptions for future perfect records, 
will remain as a constant inspiration 
and reminder.” 

The monument was then unveiled 
and accepted by John P. Hartman of 
Seattle, one of the original directors 
of the International Portland Cement 
Co., and still a member of the board. 

Miss Francene Briggs, teacher of the 
school at Irvin, drew the string that 
unveiled the monument. 

Mr. Hartman said: “This honor is to 
you, the men now before us, who each 
thought more of the safety of the man 
next to him than possibly himself. It 
was teamwork and cooperation that 
made possible a year without loss of 
time by accident. Rarely is this done, 
and it was done solely because first the 
superintendents at the mill and quarry 
saw that every safety device possible 
was provided, and then you men at mill 
and quarry watched and watched so 
that no one was injured.” 

Chairman Heleniak read the follow- 
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ing telegram from J. B. John, vice- 
president and chairman of the commit- 
tee on accident prevention of the Port- 
land Cement Association: 

“The Portland Cement Association 
and cement mills throughout America 
are proud of your safety record, and on 
their behalf I send hearty congratula- 
tions and best wishes for your contin- 
ued success. The stand taken by your 
company officers as well as by every 
workman deserves highest praise.” 

A telegram of congratulation was 
also read from C. A. Irvin, vice-presi- 
dent of the Alpha Portland Cement Co. 
of Chicago. Mr. Irvin was the first 
general manager of the International 
Portland Cement Co. and Irvin station 
at the cement plant was named after 
him. 

After the dedication the party ad- 
journed to the schoolhouse at Irvin, 
where a luncheon was served by the 
International Portland Cement Co. 





Indiana Seeks Royalty 
on Lake-Dredged Gravel 


Following the lead taken by the 
state of Michigan in requiring dredg- 
ing concerns to pay the state a royalty 
for sand and gravel removed from the 
Great Lakes bordering on the state, 
Indiana, through its conservation de- 
partment, is contemplating the estab- 
lishment of a royalty charge against 
all sand companies that dredge in Lake 
Michigan. 

No definite action has been taken at 
present but a hearing was to have been 
held recently at Michigan City, Indi- 
ana’s most important lake port, to con- 
sider payment of such royalties. Sev- 
eral Indiana dredging companies op- 
erate in Lake Michigan. 





Gets Federal Contract 
for Project in Illinois 


The Keeler Quarry, located near 
Grafton, Ill., has obtained a govern- 
ment contract to furnish crushed stone 
for the federal deep-waterways project 
near Jerseyville, Ill. 

C. E. Keeler, one of the partners, re- 
ports business good with future pros- 
pects even better. The Keelers own 
another large stone quarry and plant 
at Louisiana, Mo., which was acquired 
only recently. 

Deep-waterways work on the Missis- 
sippi and Illinois rivers has brought 
considerable business to other crushed- 
stone producers in that area this sum- 
mer. 





Develop Stone Quarries 
on Cape Breton Island 


The Dominion Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 
of Sydney, N. S., Can., is planning the 
development of limestone quarries on 
Cape Breton Island, N.S. The deposit, 
which is about seven miles from Syd- 
ney, is a continuation of the company’s 
quarries at Point Edward, N. S. 





Eastern Office for 
Gypsum Association 


SCHWEIM NOW ON WEST COAST 





The Gypsum Association held its 
regular quarterly meeting, Sept. 9, at 
the Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, with 
fourteen delegates in attendance. In 
addition to Henry J. Schweim, execu- 
tive secretary and chief engineer, 
the following companies were repre- 
sented by officials: 

Best Bros. Keene’s Cement Co., by C. S. 

Downs. 

Certain-teed Products Co., by C. O. Brown 
and Warren Henley. 

Ebsary Gypsum Co., by Fred G. Ebsary. 

Grand Rapids Plaster Co., by James Leen- 
houts and James Bale. 

National Gypsum Co., by M. H. Baker and 

R. F. Burley. 

Structural Gypsum Co., by A. J. Campbell 
and J. Miller Porter. 
by J. W. 


Texas Cement Plaster Co., 
Jacobs, v. p. 

United States Gypsum Co., by C. F. Hen- 

ning. 


Universal Gypsum & Lime Co., by Eugene 

Holland, 

The Pacific Coast Cement Co. of 
Seattle, Wash., was elected to member- 
ship in the association. 

The meeting arranged to open the 
proposed New York branch office 
about Nov. 1, with J. Kent Smith, en- 
gineer, in charge. 

At a special session of the Technical 
Problems Committee, after lengthy 
discussion of many angles of the sub- 
ject, a sub-committee was selected to 
make a detailed study of the best lines 
for research, the best methods for con- 
ducting investigations, the cost of en- 
gaging the service of outside educa- 
tional or research organizations to do 
the work, and the expense of maintain- 
ing an association research laboratory 
and an adequate staff. This sub-com- 
mittee’s report will be rendered at the 
next quarterly meeting. 

The standard specifications that 
have been proposed for gypsum plaster 
by various trade organizations and the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials was submitted to the Technical 
Problems Committee. 

On Sept. 22, Mr. Schweim started 
upon a business tour of the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific Coast regions to 
meet groups of gypsum manufacturers 
and to explain the aims of the associa- 
tion and the benefits attending mem- 
bership therein. He will spend some 
time in Denver, Colo., and Salt Lake 
City, Utah, before going to Long 
Beach, Cal., where he will attend the 
Pacific Coast Building Officials Con- 
ference, Sept. 29 to Oct. 4. Upon his 
findings, the association will consider 
the advisability of establishing a 
branch office on the Coast. 





Acquires 68-Acre Tract 
Near Lexington, S. C. 


Palmetto Quarries Co., Columbia, S. 
C., has acquired a 68-acre tract con- 
taining a rock quarry at Lexington, S. 
C., and has also acquired the right of 
way extending from Southern Railway 
line to the property. 
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Arrange to Exhibit 
Machinery at Show 





GATHERING HELD AT CHICAGO 





With the largest attendance in its 
history the Manufacturers’ Division of 
the National Sand & Gravel Assn. 
met at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Sept. 18 and 19, to discuss various 
problems of the machinery exhibition 
to be held in connection with the asso- 
ciation’s coming national convention in 
St. Louis next January. Under the 
guidance of Chairman M. B. Garber 
the business meeting Friday morning 
quickly disposed of the questions 
raised. 

On a motion made by H. M. Davi- 
son of the Harnischfeger Corp., the 
members voted to appoint an alloca- 
tion committee to meet a similar com- 
mittee of the National Crushed Stone 
Assn., in order to decide on the 
allocation of exhibition space at the 
coming conventions of both associa- 
tions. The sand-and-gravel conven- 
tion, scheduled for Jan. 27 to 29, 
follows the crushed-stone convention, 
set for Jan. 19 to 22, and most of the 
exhibitors will display their products 
at both. These naturally want to use 
the same space at both expositions to 
avoid moving their exhibits, and a 
joint meeting of the allocation com- 
mittees of both associations will seek 
to accomplish this, while guarding the 
interests of those exhibitors who will 
show their products at only one of the 
conventions. 

Mr. Ahearn, the secretary, reported 
that the smallest opening at the exhi- 
bition hall will admit any equipment 
not wider than 7 ft. or higher than 9 
ft., and that the floor will bear a 
weight of 200 lb. per sq. in. with 
safety. 

He announced also that, by arrange- 
ment with the railroads, all attendants 
at the two conventions and that of the 
American Road Builders’ Assn. which 
will be held during the week preced- 
ing the crushed-stone convention, 
will be given a reduction of 25 per 
cent from the regular railroad fare. 
Thus, those attending the road build- 
ers’ convention can stay over for the 
crushed stone and _ sand-and-gravel 
conventions, and those present at the 
crushed-stone convention can remain 
for the sand-and-gravel convention 
and still benefit by the reduced rate. 
Certificates entitling members to the 
lower fare can be obtained from the 
secretary of either association. 

At the committee meeting held 
Thursday afternoon various ways of 
increasing the association’s revenue 
through the Manufacturers’ Division 
were discussed, and these were con- 
sidered at the open meeting on Friday. 
Of the three ways suggested—increas- 
ing the number of members, raising 


the associate membership fee, and. 


raising the rental charge for exhibi- 
tion space—the last was the one most 
favored. After much discussion it 
was decided to raise the booth rental 
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from $50 (the present figure) to $75, 
this to include the cost of booth fur- 


niture and entertainment. The chair- 
man was instructed to inform the 
association of the manufacturers’ wil- 
lingness to bear part of the expense 
of carrying on its work, which is con- 
tinually increasing and calls for larger 
budgets each year. 

Frank A. Bingham and J. R. 
Thoenen, members of the committee 
formed to arrange programs for the 
operators’ sessions at the convention, 
spoke of their tentative plans. Mr. 
Thoenen, through his work at the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines, has been mak- 
ing rapid progress in this direction. 
The bureau appoints chosen operators 
as consulting engineers. Each one is 
asked to prepare a study of the oper- 
ations at the plant under his charge, 
and these reports are then published 
by the bureau. The data thus col- 
lected will form the basis of further 
studies on separate quarrying opera- 
tions to be prepared by the bureau. 
After hearing particulars about this 
work the members voted to appoint a 
committee to work with Messrs. Bing- 
ham and Thoenen toward the develop- 
ment of a complete program for com- 
ing conventions. 

Abe Goldberg, chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, read his com- 
mittee’s recommendations and these 
were elected by a unanimous vote. 
The new officers of the Manufacturers’ 
Division are: M. B. Garber, chair- 
man; C. H. Adamson, H. M. Davidson, 
D. D. Guilfoil, W. H. Potter, Bruce G. 
Shotton, and L. W. Shugg (General 
Electric Co.), vice-chairman. 

The following men were present: 


C. H. Adamson, Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
Co., Aurora, Ill. 

Vv. P. Ahearn, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Sand & Gravel Assn. 

H. lL. Bachman, Jaeger Machine Co., 
Columbus, O. 

Frank A. Bingham, Northern Gravel Co., 
West Bend, Wis. 

F. E. Blanchard, Climax Engineering Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Vv. C. Browne, A. Leschen & Sons Rope 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Grant Davis, Ohio Power Shovel Co., 
Lima O. 

H. M. Davison, Harnischfeger Corp., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Irwin F. Deister, Deister Machine Co., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

M. B. Garber, Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, O. 

Abe Goldberg, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

D. D. Guilfoil, Sauerman Bros., Ine., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Victor H. Jones, Smith Engineering 
Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Delbert Kay, Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

M. A. King, Good Roads Mchy. Co., Ken- 
nett Square, Pa. 

M. S. Lambert, Robins Conveying Belt 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

R. N. MeMurry, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Perry Nagle, American Manganese Steel 
Co., Chicago Heights, Ill. 

KE. J. Patton. Stephens Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Il. 

S. A. Phillips, Pir ANp Quarry, Chicago, 


Transit Mixers, Inc., 


W. H. Potter, Manganese Steel Forge Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

N. C. Rockwood, Rock Products. Chicago. 

TI. J. Ryan, Manitowoc Shipbuilding Corp., 
Manitowoc, Wis. 

F. SS. Salchenberger, Morris Machine 
Works, Baldwinsville. N. Y. 

A. K. Schifflin, Link-Belt Co.. Chicago. Ill. 

Bruce G. Shotton, Hendrick Mfg. Co., Car- 
bondale, Pa. 

Ralph C. Sullivan, Reck Products, Chi- 
cago, Til 

J. R. Thoenen, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C. 

F. O. Wyse. Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





New Inland Plant to 
Operate by November 


PROGRESS SATISFIES OFFICIALS 





Active operation of the new plant of 
the Inland Lime & Stone Co. at Port 
Inland, near Manistique, Mich., is as- 
sured by the latter part of October or 
the first of November, according to an- 
nouncement made by company officials 
this week. The company expects to ob- 
tain a number of contracts for delivery 
of rock this fall. 

Clarence B. Randall, vice-president 
and William Sykes, chief engineer, vis- 
ited the operations recently and ex- 
pressed approval at the rapid progress 
which is being made in the construc- 
tion work. The Merritt, Chapman and 
Scott Corp. has entirely completed its 
work on building the breakwater and 
dock. All of the other contracts are 
progressing nicely and some of the 
largest machinery is to be installed 
next week. 

The rapidity with which the work 
has been carried on this summer has 
been a source of satisfaction to com- 
pany officials. 





Indiana Deposits Sold 
to American Aggregates 


Announcement has been made that 
the American Aggregates Corp. of 
Greenville, O., formerly the Green- 
ville Gravel Co. has purchased the R. 
A. Buchanan farm located on state 
road 24 east of Lake Cicott, Ind. The 
farm contains 154 acres and was 
bought for the sand and gravel which 
is said to be of excellent quality. The 
price paid for the farm was not made 
public. 

Work on the newly acquired prop- 
erty is not scheduled to start at any 
set time and may not begin for. sev- 
eral years, according to reports. 





Idaho Portland Cement 
Pays $13,000 Dividends 


Eugene Enloe, president of the Idaho 
Portland Cement Co., has announced 
that $13,000 was disbursed by the 
company on September 15 in dividends 
and interest. 

Interest and dividends are calculated 
from the date of the original invest- 
ment by the shareholders in the prop- 
erty, the interest being calculated on 
the money put in during the period of 
construction and dividends from the 
time the plant went into production. 
The payment brings the return to the 
stockholders down to the date of July 
1, 1929. Another payment is expected 
to be made in January and eventually 
the dividends will be brought up to 
date. There is no bonded debt. 


Mr. Enloe is the largest single stock- 
holder in the company and has recently 
increased his holdings. 
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Dyer Quarry Proves 
Modern Merchandiser 


USES EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING 





One of the progressive merchandis- 
ers, as well as producers, of pit-and- 
quarry materials is the John T. Dyer 
Quarry Co., of Norristown, Pa. The 
Dyer quarries and plant which produce 
trap rock are located at Birdsboro, Pa. 

“Trap Rock for Roads Saves Money 
in the End” is the slogan carried on all 
Dyer advertising material. A mailing 
piece recently issued by this concern 
has just come to the attention of PIT 
AND QuarRRY. It is a two-color, 4-page 
folder that is quite effective in its ap- 
peal and is certain to bring more busi- 
ness to this enterprising operator. 

The first page, printed in orange and 
black, attracts the eye when it says: 
“Why try to determine the relative 
merits of road building by means of 
brain twisters like these (pointing to a 
reproduction of a page of complicated 
formule), when, actually, the only 
equation that need interest you is...” 

Turning the page the prospect con- 
tinues to read: “2 plus 2 equals four! 
in which, as a mathematican would put 
it, the first 2 is the fact that by every 
geological and engineering test, trap 
rock is by far the hardest, toughest, 
least soluble and absorbent, and most 
enduring road-building stone known to 
man; whereas the second 2 in the 
‘equation’ is the further fact that: for 
your community, situated as it is with- 
in easy shipping distance of the great 
Dyer Quarries at Birdsboro, Pa., even 
the first cost of trap rock is little, if 
any, higher than that of ordinary road- 
building stone; so that, naturally, the 
sum of these two facts, or the 4 in our 
simple ‘equation,’ must necessarily 
mean that in your roads, either as the 
coarse aggregate in concrete or as the 
primary material in any penetration 
type of road, Dyer’s Birdsboro trap 
rock will always save money in the 
end.” 





Allen Sails to Conduct 
Road Delegates to U. S. 


T. Warren Allen, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Management, Bureau of Public 
Roads, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, sailed from New York Sep- 
tember 13 on the S. S. George Wash- 
ington to conduct, on the return trip, 
a group of European delegates to the 
Sixth International Road Congress to 
be held at Washington, D. C., October 
6-11. That the visiting highway offi- 
cials may have in advance comprehen- 
sive information about American 
methods of road construction, admin- 
istration and finance, and the de- 
velopment of highway transportation 
in the United States, Mr. Allen will 
give, on the George Washington, a 
series of lectures on these subjects, 
illustrated with motion pictures. Asa 
complement to the lectures, the Bureau 
of Public Roads will have on board an 
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exhibit of models of roads and bridges, 
and of photographs, and statistical 
charts. The S. S. George Washington 
is scheduled to return from Hamburg, 
on September 26, stopping at Cher- 
bourg and Southampton on September 
27 and Queenstown on September 28, 
arriving in New York on October 4. 
The large party of European delegates 
on board will be met by members of 
the American Organizing Commission. 





Superior Portland Has 
Good Business Prospect 


With a continued increase in ce- 
ment sales over last year, with large 
contracts booked for the balance of the 
year, and with its factory at Concrete, 
Wash., operating under most favorable 
conditions, E. P. Lucas, president of 
Superior Portland Cement, Inc., re- 
ports his company in a healthy condi- 
tion. So much so, in fact, that the 
board of trustees at its monthly meet- 
ing held in September, after reviewing 
operations and sales for the first eight 
months of the year, and looking ahead 
into the future, authorized the pay- 
ment of a dividend on the Class “B” 
common stock of 25 cents per share. 
This was payable September 20 to 
stockholders of record September 15. 
This makes a total of 75 cents paid 
during 1930 on the common stock. 





Alabama Concrete Firm 
Enjoying Active Season 


The Mobile, Ala., Ready Mixed Con- 
crete Co., Inc., one of the important 
pre-mixed concrete concerns in the 
South, has been quite busy this past 
season. Among the buildings for which 
it supplied concrete were Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., a new high-school gym- 
nasium and swimming pool, Southern 
Bell Telephone Co., Postal Telegraph 
Co., Mobile Gas Co., Mobile Light and 
Power Co., and the Western Union. 

The plant has a capacity of 250 cu. 
yd. per day. R. W. Greene, Jr., is 
manager and secretary-treasurer. 





Niagara Slip Fills to 
Require 15,000 Cu. Yd. 


The Niagara Boulevard, between 
Niagara Falls and Bridgeburg, will be 
shortened by three miles by the con- 
struction of a road across the old ship- 
yard property. Half a mile of road will 
be made along the edge of the river 
and will eliminate dangerous curves 
on the Parkway. Engineers are sur- 
veying the road now and construction 
will be almost completed this year, but 
there will be no traffic until early 
spring of next year. Two large steam- 
ship slips will have to be filled, requir- 
ing around 15,000 cu. yd. of material, 
which will be allowed to settle during 
the winter and be finally surfaced 
early next year. 








Marble Development 
Seen at Andrews, N. C, 


QUALITY DEPOSIT REVEALED 





Large scale operation of a marble 
quarry is projected near Andrews, 
N. C., as a result of the discovery of 
what is said to be a large deposit of 
marble of a color and quality that is 
considered fine. 

The quarry, located five miles west 
of Andrews, near Highway No. 10 and 
the Southern railway, is operated by 
the Carolina Marble Quarries, Inc. For 
some weeks work has been almost at a 
standstill, due to the fact that the 
marble at the point where the concern 
had been working was exhausted. 

It is planned to uncover the new 
quarry and start operations on a large 
scale. The company is said to be 
financed by New York capitalists. 





Ingalls Stone Company 
Employees Enjoy Frolic 


The Ingalls Stone Co. of Bedford, 
Ind., the largest independent company 
in the limestone industry, held its 
tenth annual picnic for employees and 
their families on Sept. 6. In addition 
to Bedford employees there were more 
than one hundred from Romona, where 
the company has another quarry. 
Company representatives from several 
cities inspected the quarries and mills 
during the outing. Athletic events, 
horseshoe pitching contests, an ad- 
dress by the Rev. Harry T. Bridwell 
of Clear Creek, Ind., and music and 
dancing were on the program. 





Marl Deposit Is Found 
Near Posey Lake, Mich. 


A deposit of marl covering several 
acres and reported to have an approxi- 
mate depth of 22 ft. has been located 
in Hudson Township, Mich., near the 
west end of Posey Lake. M. E. Caner, 
on whose farm the deposit is found, 
stated that recent tests indicate 99 per 
cent lime content. The deposit is very 
close to the surface, in some places 
only a few inches. 





Transit-Mixed Concrete 
in Government Building 


Transit-mixed concrete is being used 
in the construction of U. S. Govern- 
ment buildings at San Bernardino, 
Cal., where the Robert E. McKee Co. 
has commenced work on the Federal 
building at Fifth and D streets. This 
is said to be the first large job to be 
constructed of transit-mixed concrete 
in California. 
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Heavier Demand for 
Building Materials 


GOOD VOLUME IN CHICAGO AREA 





The pavers and road _ builders 
throughout the entire Chicago district 
have been taking advantage of the fine 
weather of late and have taken heavy 
shipments from the plants, pits and 
quarries in their cement, sand, gravel 
and crushed stone contracts. By far 
the heaviest tonnage movement of 
rough materials was for street pav- 
ing and road work. 

There was still a spotty demand for 
materials from the country dealers for 
most of the materials and it was evi- 
dent that they are holding back until 
such time as they can get some definite 
line as to the fall consumer demand 
before putting large stocks in their 
warehouses. A seasonal pickup in 
the demand for roofing materials de- 
veloped and the asphalt shingle plants 
are operating at capacity. 

The volume of business done by the 
retail yards has been rather small but 
the demand is diversified and there 
was a call for virtually all materials 
such as are carried in stock. Stocks 
of lake sand put in the dock yards this 
summer are reported ample to take 
care of the needs of the trade through 
the winter season. 

Ruling retail prices, delivered to the 
jobs, quoted in the Chicago building 
material market, follow: 

Portland cement, in cloth, per bbl., $2.35, 
Portland cement in paper, per bbl., $2.10. 

Crushed stone, per cubic yard, $2.00. 
Screenings, per cubic yard, $1.65. Crushed 
or roofing gravel, per cubic yard, $2.00. 

Torpedo sand, No.*1, per cubic yard, 
$2.25. Torpedo sand, No. 2, per cubic yard, 
$2.00. White sand, bulk, load lots, per 
ton, $8.50. White sand, paper bags, load 
lots, per ton, $9.50. Lake and bank sand, 
per cubic yard, $2.00. 

Wisconsin bulk lime, per bbl., $1.50. 
Wisconsin lime, in wood, per bbl., $2.60. 
Wisconsin hydrated, in paper, per ton, 


$16.00. Plasterer’s hydrated, - per ton, 
$17.00. 





Canadian Road Builders 
Convene in Quebec City 


The seventeenth annual convention 
of the Canadian Good Roads Associa- 
tion was held September 16, 17 and 18 
in Quebec City. Representatives of 
Roads Departments of the various 
Provinces and also road engineers of 
the various municipalities throughout 
Canada together with executives of in- 
dustries, railways and other companies 
interested in good roads were in at- 
tendance. 





Rhode Island Prepares 
to Beautify Its Roads 


During the January session of the 
General Assembly of Rhode Island an 
Act was passed authorizing the State 
Board of Public Roads to plant trees; 
shrubs, and otherwise beautify road- 
sides along state highways. This act 
is certainly worthy of note and should 
be emulated by other states. Too little 
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attention is paid to the roadside, the 
idea seemingly prevalent is that so 
long as a good road exists any attempt 
at the esthetic is superfluous. 

The road program of Rhode Island 
for 1930 includes some 60 miles of re- 
inforced concrete, bituminous macadam 
and sheet asphalt laid on a concrete 
base. Expenditures for both state and 
town systems in 1930 are estimated at 
$5,785,000 of which the anticipated 
maintenance outlay will be about 
$800,000. 





Oregon Portland Cement 
for New Seattle Bridge 


The Pacific Coast Cement Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash., secured the contract for 
the Portland cement to be used in the 
construction of the Aurora Street 
bridge at Seattle and the first bulk 
shipment was delivered during the 
week ended August 16. The pouring 
of cement is now under way on the 
main piers of this bridge, which is 
being erected for the state highway 
department and, when completed, will 
be one more of Seattle’s public works 
marking milestones in the civic prog- 
ress of this great western city. 





Sand and Gravel Corp. 
Buys Reserve Property 


Rich deposits of gravel a short dis- 
tance west of Logansport, Ind., have 
been acquired by the American Aggre- 
gates Corp., formerly the Greenville 
Gravel Co. 

While the site now being worked by 
the company is sufficient for from 
three to eight years, according to 
H. W. North, plant manager, the new 
property will take care of the future 
when the present pits are exhausted. 





First Award at Boulder 
Dam to San Pedro Firm 


The Merritt, Chapman & Scott Corp. 
of San Pedro, Cal., has been awarded 
the first contract to be given for work 
on the Boulder dam project when the 
Union Pacific Co. railroad accepted the 
firm’s bid of $115,000 on a 30-mile rail- 
road to be built between the main line 
and the dam site. 

The San Pedro corporation’s bid on 
grading, trestle and culvert work was 
the lowest of 20 estimates submitted 
by contractors from several western 
states. 





Plans New Stone Plant 
Near Russellville, Ky. 


R. E. Greely, of the Greely Stone Co., 
St. Paul, Inc., has leased a limestone 
deposit near Russellville, Ky. Core 
drilling is under way and the work of 
erecting a plant and stripping of over- 
burden preparatory to producing 
crushed stone is expected to begin 
shortly. 





Highway Delegates 
to See U. S. Roads 


TOUR TO FOLLOW CONGRESS 





Three hundred invitations have been 
issued to official and other delegates to 
the Sixth International Road Congress 
to participate in the highway inspec- 
tion tours sponsored by the Highway 
Education Board, following the ses- 
sions of the Congress from October 6 
to 11. These invitations have gone to 
the outstanding highway engineers 
and administrative officials of more 
than sixty countries. 

The Highway Education Board with 
headquarters at 1723 N Street, Wash- 
ington, is sponsoring the invitation 
tours which follow the Congress. The 
chairman of the board is Thomas H. 
MacDonald, chief of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, and on the board are the 
following members: 


Dean F. L. Bishop, Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education. 

Wilbur J. Carr, Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

Roy D. Chapin, National 
Chamber of Commerce. 

J. Walter Drake, Former Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

Pyke Johnson, National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

— I. Kent, American Bankers’ Associa- 
ion. 

H. H. Rice, National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce. 

L. S. Rowe, Director General, Pan Ameri- 
can Union. 

W. O. Rutherford, Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, Inc. 

F. A. Seiberling, 
Association, Inc. 


Automobile 


Rubber Manufacturers 


The tours have been arranged to af- 
ford the delegates participating an 
opportunity to acquire first-hand in- 
formation on the construction, main- 
tenance and use of all types of modern 
highways in the United States. 

The delegates invited to participate 
will be divided into groups of the same 
size for each tour. The first tour will 
be devoted to a study of high-type, 
heavy-traffic roads in densely popu- 
lated industrial areas, including met- 
ropolitan developments. 





Makes First Shipment 
of Asbestos Products 


The first shipment of asbestos prod- 
ucts from the plant of the Asbestos- 
Tale Products Co., of Bellingham, 
Wash., was made early this month, ac- 
cording to press reports. The com- 
pany’s office, warehouse, and plant are 
located in Bellingham, with its mines 
a short distance away from the city. 

Products include wall filler, sound- 
deadener packing and pipe covering, 
according to C. E. Woolen, president. 

The raw asbestos and tale are 
trucked to the factory from the mines 
where they go through the refining 
process. To produce filler and pipe cov- 
ering the material is sent through a 
crusher, rollers, and sieves and shak- 
ers. It emerges a fine powder. For 
deadening this powder is mixed with 
wood pulp amounting to about 2 per 
cent of the whole. This is thoroughly 
mixed and sacked. 











































Crusher and storage bin at right, and warehouse in foreground. 


Pure-White Pigments and Aggregates 


Are Made from Dolomite 


Raw Material, Quarried in Michigan, 
Is Processed in Fine Milwaukee Plant 


By EDWARD COPPS, JR. 
Assistant Manager, Metro-Nite Co. 


[v= Metro-Nite Co., of Milwaukee, has long 





been engaged in the manufacture of inert paint 

pigments and crystalline aggregate for use in 
the manufacture of cast-stone, ornamental concrete, 
plastic wall finishes, and for stucco dash. 


Analysis 
a a eee 44.62 per cent 
Magnesium carbonate .................06- 35.65 per cent 
Calcium-magnesium silicates ............. 19.58 per cent 
PO oot c Mase e ah eGh ohh a> Soa esen eke 0.15 per cent 


100.00 per cent 

The main office and plant are located at Mil- 

waukee, Wis., and the mines producing the crude 
mineral are in Dickinson County in the Upper Pen- . 














Crushing rolls in foreground, ring roll on left. 





insula of Michigan. The Metro-Nite Co. owns and 
operates the only known deposit of this mineral in 
the country. 

Metro-Nite possesses a superb sparkle which is 
one of the chief reasons for its popularity in the 
manufacture of ornamental concrete products. It is 
known as the whitest aggregate and its color does 
much to beautify concrete of all kinds. This ac- 
counts for its use in the manufacture of concrete 
lamp-poles, as it adds beauty to the ordinary cement 
surface and the common aggregate. Metro-Nite is 
extremely hard and has a crushing strength of 23,- 
Tube mills for pulverizing Metro-Nite fines into pigment. 590 lb. per sq. in., so that its addition to a concrete 
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mix adds greatly to the strength of same and acts 
as a reinforcer. 

The analysis of Metro-Nite is such that it makes 
an ideal paint pigment for use in mixed paints, paste 
paints and enamels of all kinds. It has a most pecu- 
liar liking for lead and zine pigments and mixes 
readily with them. It is the whitest inert pigment 
on earth and has dense covering power. It has a 
fine tinting strength and bulks more, with less oil, 
than any of the other inert extenders. Because of 
its extremely fine particle-size and uniform grada- 
tion, it remains well in suspension and does not 
cause pigment settling. 


Raw Material 


Metro-Nite occur's in a massive deposit covering 
several forty-acre tracts of land. The main portion 
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Dust-collecting flume and bags. 


of the deposit is a large outcrop which forms a long 
hill from the end of which the company mined about 
50,000 tons of mineral before starting downward. 
At present, operations are conducted in an open 
pit which measures over 100 ft. square and about 
the same depth. 

Due to the hardness of the material, it is neces- 
sary to do much drilling and blasting. An air line 
from the engine-house to the pit furnishes the air 
for the hammer drills. The engine-house encloses 
an Ingersoll-Rand, Class ER-1, 12-in. by 10-in. air 




















A side-dumper empties the material into railroad cars. 


compressor, driven by a Westinghouse 65-hp. motor 
and a large receiver under pressure of 8 lb. The 
distance from the receiver to the quarry is about 
1,000 ft. The air-line is of 3-in. pipe. Upon reach- 
ing the quarry the air-line branches to the various 
workings with 1-in. pipe. 

The drills used are all Hardsocg Wonder drills, 
No. 66, Size 2, equipped with hexagon, hollow, drill- 
steel bits. The bits are kept in perfect shape at all 
times by an expert blacksmith, with the aid of a 
Hardsocg Wonder drill sharpener, also run by com- 
pressed air. The blacksmith shop and engine-house 
are equipped with an excellent set of tools and are 
well prepared to handle any emergency which may 
arise. 

The company usually keeps about four drillers 
busy. After blasting the crude Metro-Nite from 
the massive deposit, from six to eight men get at 
the mineral with hammers and reduce all pieces of 
reasonable girth to the desired mass, which is any- 
where from 25 lb. to 150 lb. The larger chunks 
moved with the blast and too large to be broken 
with the sledges are again drilled and pop-holed, 
after which they are ready for loading. 

The floor of the quarry pit is laid with 18-in.- 
gauge steel track on which run three trucks, each ° 
bearing a large steel skip or box capable of a 3-ton 
load of crucle Metro-Nite. After being filled, they 
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The Metro-Nite fine-grinding plant. 
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Battery of hoppers that supply the tube mills. 


are lifted from the pit with the aid of a Sasgen der- 
rick equipped with a hoist and a turntable manufac- 
tured by the National Hoisting Engine Co. The unit 
is powered with a Le Roi 4-cyl. engine. 

Upon reaching the top of the quarry, the boxes 
are dumped into a Koppel side-dump car which, in 
turn, is run to the box-car that is being loaded. The 
track runs in one door of the car and out through 
the other side to the waste piles. Should any ma- 
terial loaded into the dump boxes by the miners be 
below the standard, it is noticed by an inspector at 
the car, and he sees that the off-grade crude is run 
through to the waste piles. It is this policy of care- 
ful selection that is greatly responsible for the high 
quality of pigment produced by The Metro-Nite Co. 

The main pit is drained by a sump 11 ft. square 
and equally as deep, which is located at the lowest 

















Ring rolls furnishing fine material to the tube mills. 






level of the quarry floor. This sump is pumped dry 
by a Fairbanks-Morse 3-in. centrifugal pump, driven 
by a Lincoln 10-hp. electric motor. With its present 
equipment the mine is capable of producing 150 tons 
of crude Metro-Nite per 8-hr. day. 

All raw material shipped from the mine is loaded 
into the best of box-cars, no open cars being used 
for transit to the mills at Milwaukee. This precau- 
tion insures a clean, dry delivery, with the crude 
mineral in perfect condition for the milling process. 

Milling 

Upon arrival at the Milwaukee plant, the raw ma- 
terial is unloaded from the box-cars and is fed into 
a 13-in. by 30-in. Farrell jaw crusher driven by a 50- 
hp. Allis-Chalmers motor. This initial operation re- 
duces the crude to approximately 2 in. A large 
bucket elevator on 65-ft. centers retrieves and de- 

















The primary jaw crusher. 


livers the stone to the top of the 3,000-ton storage 
bin. Here it is received by a belt conveyor on 60-ft. 
centers, traveling the entire length of the bin and 
equipped with automatic dumping devices which 
facilitate equal distribution and filling of the bin. 
The large storage bin has been so designed as to 
provide cross ventilation throughout, thus protect- 








The shipping track is laid into each box car. 
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Drilling in a small pit. 


ing the material from dust and dirt and keeping it 
absolutely dry at all times. 

The 3,000-ton storage house is built on a massive 
concrete foundation under which is a 6-ft. by 6-ft. 
concrete tunnel running beneath the company’s 
double railroad siding, for a distance of some 200 ft., 
to the main pulverizing mill. In this tunnel is a 20- 
in. belt conveyor running its entire length and carry- 
ing the 2-in. Metro-Nite to the secondary crusher, 
a Telsmith No. 2 reduction crusher of the gyratory 
type. From this crusher, the material is taken by 
a bucket elevator, on 20-ft. centers, and deposited 
into a 15-ton hopper. 

If aggregate of the coarser sizes, such as 3-in. 














Hoisting a box of rock in the quarry. 


and 14-in. is desired, the material from the hopper 
is chuted into a pair of Allis-Chalmers crushing rolls 
with an approximate setting of 14-in. Here the ma- 
terial is reclaimed by another bucket-type elevator 
on 50-ft. centers and is deposited on a gravity screen 
12 ft. long and 20 in. wide. Here the 14-in. and 
34-in. are segregated and spouted into storage bins 
of 60-tons capacity each, ready for shipping. 

The tailing or dust from this process of screening 
is spouted into a 10-in. screw conveyor, 50-ft. in 
length and discharging into the feed-end of the 
tube-mills. 

If aggregate of the finer sizes are desired—such 
as 1%-in., 10- to 30-mesh, 10- to 50-mesh, or 40- to 
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Mixing and sacking machine; note safety bulletin on pillar. 


80-mesh—the material from the 15-ton bin is chuted 
to a pair of Sturtevant No. 1 ring rolls and then sent 
over the battery of Sturtevant No. 1 Moto-Vibro 
screens. Beneath these screens are four large steel 
bins each 11 ft. square with a capacity of 65 tons, 
or a total capacity of 260 tons in all four bins. They 
are equipped with steel spouts and valves and lo- 
cated over a loading platform enabling several cars 
to be loaded at one time. 

If the bins containing the coarse 34-in. and 14-in. 
aggregate are full and the Allis-Chalmers rolls are 
not running, fine material is furnished to the tube- 
mills by the Sturtevant ring rolls. Otherwise the 
24-in. by 14-in. crushing rolls create sufficient dust: 
to supply the tubes. 

Fine grinding or pulverizing in the plant is accom- 
plished with two Bonnot Co. tube-mills. Each mill 
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Looking down into quarry. 























Roll mill producing fines for the tube mill. 


is 22 ft. long and 5 ft. in diameter and driven by a 
General Electric 100-hp. motor. Both mills are lined 
with imported Belgian Silex mill linings, and the 
grinding medium is Danish flint pebbles. Both the 
linings and pebbles analyze 99 per cent pure silica, 
so there are no discolorations or addition of impuri- 
ties as would be the case if the conventional type of 
roller or ball mills were employed. This type of pul- 
verizing is absolutely required in a material of 20- 
per cent silica content. 

At the discharge end of each tube-mill is a bucket 
elevator on 40-ft. centers which elevates and de- 
posits the finely pulverized material into the air- 
flotation system. This system, developed by the 
company’s engineer, consists of a battery of air- 
separators, constructed by the Raymond Bros. Im- 
pact Pulverizer Co. These machines are placed in 
special arrangement, resulting in an extremely fine, 
finished pigment, all of which will pass through a 
standard 325-mesh testing sieve. Other grades of 
120-mesh, 200-mesh, and 250-mesh are produced. 
Beneath the separators and running the entire 











Side-dump loaded car entering a box car. 


Air separator and sacking machine. 








Blower for dust removal from roll mills. 


length of the flotation plant is a 14-in. screw con- 
veyor which claims the coarser material rejected by 
the separators and returns it to an elevator which 
delivers it to the first screw for further grinding in 
the mills. 

The plant is remarkably free from dust at all 
times, due to the efficient system of dust rooms and 
the fans installed over each grinding machine. The 
fans provide a suction which catches all fine dust 
about the machines, thereby keeping the air in first- 
class condition for all men working in the plant. In 
addition to keeping the plant atmosphere in whole- 
some condition, the dust rooms and flumes produce 
an impalpably fine pigment, which might be called 
the cream of the plant. This material is used in the 
manufacture of cosmetics and for high-grade enamel 
specialties. It is so fine in structure and particle- 
size that modern science has not produced a screen 
of sufficient fineness to measure its particles. How- 
ever, different authorities have estimated its par- 
ticle-size to be in the neighborhood of 600-mesh. 

The Milwaukee plant is completely electrified and 
rated at 900 hp. 

The mines at Felch are under the supervision of 
Paul Krentz, who is well acquainted with all types 
of quarry operations. The Milwaukee plant has as 
its superintendent R. C. Wendt, who has been with 
the company since its organization some 15 years 
ago. He has had wide experience in mill work and 
is experienced in fine grinding. 

The Metro-Nite Co. was founded by and is under 
the active management of Edward Copps of Mil- 
waukee. He is also president and general manager 
of the Michigan Quartz Silica Co. and is assisted in 
the management of both firms by the writer. In ad- 
dition to the above activities, Mr. Copps controls 
over 7,000 acres of mining, water-power and timber 
lands in northern Georgia, where he is engaged in 
opening gold-bearing deposits. 
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One of the oxwelded lime kilns loaded on three cars for shipment. 


Large Rotary Lime Kilns Fabricated by 


Welding Process Prove Success 


Rivetless Construction Stands Up Under 
Test; Saving in Weight Important Factor 


EARLY seven years ago a lime kiln 8 ft. in 

| \ diam. and 125 ft. long was fabricated by 

oxwelding. This kiln was one unit of an 

order for three kilns but, because this was the first 

attempt at welding such a large piece of equipment, 

it was decided to weld only one kiln and to fabricate 
the two others by the usual riveting procedure. 

The fact that these kilns were placed in operation 
at the same time made it possible to obtain some 
interesting comparisons between the behavior of 
riveted and oxwelded kilns after they had been in 
service for some time. 

After the kilns had been in operation for about 
three years, careful tests were made to determine, 
by means of strain-gauge measurements, the exact 
stresses that existed in various parts of the kilns 
under various conditions of load. According to in- 
formation submitted by the Linde Air Products Co., 
these tests showed that, while the maximum stress 
in the kiln shell was only 4,700 lb. per sq. in. under 
the worst possible condition of loading, measure- 
ments made across triple-riveted butt straps in the 
riveted kilns showed movements from 2 to 2% times 





the amount existing in the plates immediately along- 
side. 

In the welded kiln there were no such points of 
excessive movement, and the welded kiln has re- 
mained more concentric and straighter than the 
riveted kilns throughout six years of successful 
operation. 

During the latter part of 1929 bids were issued 
by the same customer for two additional kilns 9 ft. 
in diameter by 120 ft. in length with 5-in.-wall 
thickness. Alternate bids were requested on welded 
and riveted construction. Due to the increased ex- 
perience of the fabricating shops in handling ox- 
welded equipment of large size, the bids received 
for welded construction compared very favorably 
with those for riveted construction and the con- 
tract for both kilns was consequently let for 
oxwelded construction to the A. G. Reeves Steel . 
Construction Co., Alliance, O. 

Each shell consisted of three 30-ft. courses with 
a 17-ft. course at the feed end, and a 13-ft. course at 
the discharge end. The 13-ft. course was employed 
at the discharge end of the kiln because of the 
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Showing how an assembled large kiln is shipped. 








Welding the outside of a girth seam. 


greater loading stress encountered at this point. 

In the fabrication of these kilns, the requirements 
of procedure control were followed carefully. Each 
welder was required to pass a qualification test be- 
fore he was permitted to do any welding on the kiln. 
For the qualification test, each welder was required 
to submit a test weld made in Class A steel plate, 
having an minimum tensile strength of 54,000 Ib. 
per sq. in., and a maximum carbon content of 0.20 
per cent. High-test welding rod was specified. From 
each test plate, four standard tensile-test coupons 
were cut, the reinforcements being removed from 
two of the coupons before testing. The average of 
the tensile tests submitted by welders who were ap- 
proved was 55,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Specifications for the fabrication of the kiln shells 
called for the use of single-V welds for the longitudi- 
nal seams and double-V welds for the girth seams. 
Ordinarily, in steel-plate-vessel construction, the 
longitudinal seams are subjected to greater stress 























The kiln rests on rollers while being welded. 





than the girth seams. In rotary kilns, however, the 
stress to which the shell is subjected results not 
from internal pressure but from the load of the lin- 
ing and contents of the kiln which causes the cylin- 
drical shell to act as a beam supported by and over- 
hanging the tires. Consequently in a rotary kiln the 
girth seams are subjected to the greater stress and, 
for this reason, double-V welds were specified for 
these seams. Specifications for the single-V welds 
used on longitudinal seams required that they be 
made with an included angle of 90 deg. and finish 
welded at the bottom of the V. 

The plates were laid out so as to provide for the 





Note the wedge clamps in the seam. 


minimum amount of welding and to remove the girth 
joints from the points of principal stress which oc- 
cur at the supports. As the diameter of the kilns 
was 9 ft., three plates were required for each course 
so that each course contained three longitudinal 
welds. Preparation of the plates for welding fol- 
lowed the usual procedure that has been developed 
for such construction. The plates were first squared, 
beveled for welding on a plate planer, crimped along 
the longitudinal edges, and then rolled to the proper 
curvature. In the two 30-ft. courses containing the 
tires and gear-ring, the plates had to be punched for 
riveting before rolling, as the usual practice of rivet- 
ing these connections to the shell was retained. 

The first step in the welding procedure was to 
fabricate the various courses required. No difficulty 
was experienced in making the longitudinal seams 
even on the 30-ft. courses, as previous experience 
had definitely established that seams of any length 
may be welded if the proper provision is made for 
contraction of the seam during welding. 

One feature which had not been generally em- 
ployed prior to this time was the re-rolling of the 
courses after welding longitudinal seams. This was 
done in a set of 30 ft. rolls, and entirely satisfactory 
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results were obtained without heating the plates for 
re-rolling. The re-rolling of these courses not only 
facilitated lining up the girth seams but aided in 
maintaining the straightness and concentricity of 
the shells. 

For making the girth seams the courses were 
lined up by means of roller supports. When the 
proper alignment and spacing were obtained and 
made secure by means of wedge clamps, the courses 
were tack-welded together to insure correct align- 
ment during welding. The customary practice of 
staggering longitudinal seams was followed in lin- 
ing up the courses. The girth seams were welded 
first from the outside with the operator working at 
the top of the kiln. As the weld progressed the kiln 
was turned by means of a chain attached to an 
overhead crane, so that the welder worked continu- 
ally in the same relative position. As the weld ap- 
proached a clamp this was removed or, if necessary, 
cut out with the blowpipe. Tack-welds were melted 
out and re-welded in every case. When the outer 
side of the girth seam had been welded, the inside 
portion of the double-V weld was made with the 
operator working from the inside of the kiln at the 
bottom. 

One unusual incident which occurred during the 
fabrication serves as an excellent illustration of the 
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Rerolling a course after the long seams were welded. 


flexibility of ox-welding as a construction method. 
During the progress of the work, it was discovered 
that in the 30-ft. section of each kiln nearest the feed 
end which contains the gear-ring and tire, the rela- 
tive positions of gear-ring and tire had been inter- 
changed in laying out the rivet holes. Turning this 
section end for end would not correct the error as 
this would not bring the center lines of tire and 
gear-ring in the correct positions. If riveted con- 
struction had been employed for joining the girth 
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Welding a double-V girth seam. 


seams, this entire 30-ft. course on both kilns would 
necessarily have been replaced with a consequent 
large additional expense and considerable delay. The 
delay in this case would probably have been four or 
five weeks, as these plates would have had to be re- 
ordered from the mill and put through the necessary 
forming operations prior to the joining of the sec- 
tions into the kiln shells. As a result of using the 
oxy-acetylene process, the difficulty was quickly 
overcome by cutting a section 5 ft. 41% in. long from 
the 17-ft. feed-end course and welding this short 
section in at the opposite end of the 30-ft. course 
containing the tire and gear-ring. The removal of 
the short section was accomplished by means of the 
oxy-acetylene cutting blow-pipe, the cut edges being 
beveled for welding with pneumatic chipping tools. 
This section was then welded into the kiln shell in 
the same manner as the others, necessitating only 
one additional girth weld in each of the kilns. 
Upon completion of the kilns, measurements were 
taken to determine the concentricity at the feed and 
discharge ends and the straightness over the entire 











Welding one of the girth seams. 














Two kilns under construction. 






length. The concentricity was determined by rotat- 
ing the kilns on the tire rings, and the measure- 
ments indicated that the kilns would rotate with an 
eccentricity of only 3% in. at one end and 5% in. at 
the other. The straightness of the shell was meas- 
ured by use of a transit, measurements being taken 
at eight points along the kiln length and at the quar- 
ter points of the circumference. These measure- 
ments indicated that the shells were within 5% in. 
of true cylinders. 

Successful operation of the first oxwelded kiln 
for a period of years has proved the suitability of 
the oxwelded joint for this construction. The fabri- 
cation of the two welded kilns just described indi- 
cates that the cost of the welded construction is 
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Diagram of sheets and welding joints in a 120-ft. lime kiln. 


quite comparable with that of other methods. These 
facts, together with the advantages offered by ox- 
welded construction, would indicate the economic 
desirability of a more extensive use of oxwelded 
rotary kilns. 

The advantages of oxwelded construction may be 
emphasized by considering some of the fundamental 
requirements of kiln design and operation. A rotary 
kiln acts as a long beam overhanging its two sup- 
ports and, as the kiln rotates, the stress at any point 
varies in magnitude from maximum tension to maxi- 





Rolls accommodate 30-ft. courses. 








Welding inside a long seam. 








Kiln ready for end courses. 





mum compression for each rotation of the kiln. This 
continually changing load subjects the shell and 
joints to constantly alternating stresses and this 
factor must be taken in consideration, especially in 
the design of the girth joints. For riveted construc- 
tion this reversal of stresses tends to loosen up 
rivets and, consequently, the shell plates must be 
thick enough to resist the stresses which are tend- 
ing to loosen up the riveted seams. Since the welded 
kiln-shell acts as a single homogeneous cylinder, 
there are no concentrations of stress at the joints, 
and actual measurements made on the first welded 
kiln indicate that the shell-plate thickness could be 
reduced 25 per cent and still maintain a larger factor 
of safety with the welded design than is obtained 
with the usual design assumptions employed in 
riveted-kiln construction. Although, to date, ad- 
vantage of this saving has not been realized in 
welded-kiln construction, the continued extensive 
use and better understanding of welding will cer- 
tainly warrant its consideration. The reduction in 
shell thickness which can safely be made by the use 
of welded construction will materially reduce the 
weight of the kiln shell and decrease, to a very large 
extent, the cost of fabrication. Even though the 
two welded kilns just described employed the. same 
plate thickness as would have been used for riveted 
construction, a saving in weight of 21,600 lb. was 
effected on each kiln through the elimination of 
rivets and butt-straps. This saving in weight rep- 
resents 28 per cent of the total estimated weight of 
the corresponding riveted kiln. 

Another factor which affects the satisfactory 
operation of kilns is the straightness of the kiln 
shell as a cylinder. Experience has shown that 
welded kilns can be held within much closer limits 
than those which are riveted. Furthermore, the 
first welded kiln after several years of operation 


(Continued on Page 34) 





One end of kiln completed. 
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Practices in Winning Rock Salt Resemble 
Those Employed in Coal Mining” 


Manager of New York Company Describes 
Mining and Preparation of Products 


By T. FOSTER COURTHOPE 
General Manager, Retsof Mining Co. 


necessities of life. Scripture records, in the 

Book of Genesis, a reference to the “Vale of 
Siddam,” now called the Dead Sea, where salt was 
obtained. Alsc Job, in a moment of despair, raised 
the question, ‘Can that 


f= ages salt has been considered one of the 


although deposits are also found in several other 
states. These resources are so widely distributed 
that there is practically no possibility of a shortage 
of this commodity. 

Salt is so universally used that we give little 
thought to the source of 





which is unsavory be 
eaten without salt ?” 
which of course implied 
anegative answer. Man- 
kind has always voiced 
an appreciation of this 
product. 

Whence the salt of 
the earth? Well, some 





supply or to the meth- 
ods of producing it. 
Nowadays there are two 
distinct processes. One 
involves the mining and 
preparation of rock salt ; 
the other, the crystalli- 
zation of salt in solution 





geologists hold that it is 
of voleanic origin; oth- 
ers, that it is the sedimentary deposit of inland salt 
lakes which have become separated from the ocean, 
and this is the generally accepted theory. 

The earliest system of producing salt was by the 
solar process; that is, sea water was impounded and 
then evaporated by the heat of the sun. This 
method is feasible in hot, sunny climates, but it has 
practically fallen into disuse. More efficient ways 
have been found to obtain the product. 

Nature has generously provided the world with 
salt. There are deposits in practically every coun- 
try. In the United States salt mines and plants 
producing evaporated salt are located principally in 
New York, Michigan, Ohio, Kansas and Louisiana, 





* Reprinted, by permission, from DuPont Magazine. 











Transferring the broken salt rock to mine cars. 








by the evaporation proc- 
ess. 

Rock salt is mined 
and prepared in practically the same manner as 
bituminous coal. Evaporated salt is obtained by 
a different procedure which starts with the drill- 
ing of a bore hole down to the salt bed. Drill- 
rigs, similar to those used by oil producers, are 
employed for this purpose. Two pipes, one with- 
in the other, are extended down the bore hole to 
the bottom. The larger one serves as a casing 
as well as to carry fresh water down the bore hole. 
And the inner pipe carries the return flow of salt 
brine which is forced up under air pressure to the 
surface where it is impounded in tanks. After re- 
moving the impurities, the brine is boiled down 
until there remains only the salt which is dried, 
screened and put into packages for the consumer’s 








The first operation in this salt mine is to make the undercut with 
the power-driven machine. 
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Showing the result of a typical shot made in the Retsof mine. 
Observe that the rock is well fragmented. 
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Drilling bore-holes in the salt rock is the second step. A regular 
round consists of 55 holes. 


use. The detailed steps taken to evaporate and 
prepare this product for table use are too compli- 
cated for discussion here, but the foregoing will 
suffice to mark the distinction between rock salt 
and evaporated salt. 

The use of rock salt is practically confined to 
manufacturing processes. Large quantities of it 
are used for chemicals, acids, explosives, paper, fer- 
tilizers, soap, steel and glass; for the setting of 
dyes; for softening water; for thawing railroad 
switches in winter, and for freezing ice cream. 
There are, of course, other uses, but those men- 
tioned will serve to show the importance of the 
product in our industrial life. 

Perhaps it may interest you to know some facts 
about the largest and most modern rock salt mine 
that has been developed in recent years—an opera- 
tion with a capacity of 3,000 tons per day. It is 
known as the Retsof mine. The property is located 
at the town of that name in New York State, ap- 
proximately sixty miles south of Rochester and 
sixty miles east of Buffalo. It is owned and oper- 
ated by the International Salt Co., which also main- 
tains evaporating plants at Watkins and Ithaca, 
N. Y., and mines at Detroit, Mich., and Avery 
Island, La. 

The presence of rock salt in the vicinity of Retsof 
was first proved by sinking a bore hole in 1883. 











These cars are specially made to insure safe transportation of 
dynamite. Even the couplings are insulated. 
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Loading charges of dynamite in the bore-holes is the third opera- 
tion. Note the long poles the men are using. 


Two years later the Retsof Mining Co. was organ- 
ized and a shaft was sunk to the salt deposit, which 
was found at a depth of 996 ft. This shaft served 
continuously for thirty-seven years, or until 1922. 
At that time the workings were far removed from 
the original shaft; also the surface buildings and 
machinery were becoming obsolete, so the manage- 
ment decided to sink a new shaft three-quarters of 
a mile south of the original one and to build a new 
plant. This was done. 


The new shaft is elliptical in section, measuring 
9 ft. wide by 28 ft. long. 


It is lined with concrete 
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The bottom of the shaft where the cars are dumped by mechan- 

ical means. Each skip has a capacity of 9 tons of rock. Raising 

this load from the shaft bottom to the top of the breaker building 
—a distance of about 1,200 ft.—requires only about 55 sec. 


from top to bottom and reaches the salt at a depth 
of 1,073 ft. About 33,800 tons of shale and rock 
were removed in the excavation and 6,780 cu. yd. 
of concrete were required for the walls. 

The shaft is divided into three compartments, 
two for the skips and one for the service or man 
cage. The 1,050-hp. electric hoist is of massive 
design, and the skips, with a capacity of nine tons 
each, are raised with 134-in. hoisting ropes. To 
transfer a load from the shaft bottom to the dump- 
ing station at the top of the breaker—a distance of 
approximately 1,200 ft.—requires fifty-five seconds. 

The service elevator is driven by a 200-hp. motor, 
connected with hoisting ropes of 114-in. diameter. 
The rope speed is 600 ft. per min. Every possible 
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safety device is provided at both hoists to prevent 
excessive speed, traveling beyond a prearranged 
distance, failure of electric current and the possi- 
bility of starting in a wrong direction. 


Underground Methods 


The salt vein is practically level, averages ten feet 
in thickness, and is worked on the well-known 
“room-and-pillar method,” 63 per cent of the salt 
being extracted. The gangways and rooms are 50 
ft. wide. No timber is used anywhere, for the roof 
is exceptionally strong. Since there is no gas in 
the mine, naked lights are used with safety. Again, 
mine pumps are not necessary, for there is no water 
to contend with. In short, it is an ideal place from 
the average mining man’s standpoint. 

On the way from the shaft bottom to the work- 
ing faces, one passes through a well-equipped shop 

















Some of the mine transportation equipment. Electric locomotives 
haul heavy loads of salt rock over the main line from the working 
face to the shaft. 


where all mining machinery is repaired. The walls 
and roof are whitewashed, the floor is of concrete 
and the whole shop is adequately lighted. The tem- 
perature in this room is 63° F. the year round, and 
no artificial heat is necessary at any time of the 
year to maintain it. 

Particular attention has been given to make this 
shop as efficient as possible. The workmen take 
pride in the orderly appearance of the place and 
untidiness is considered a crime. Cigarette butts 
are conspicuous by their absence, although smoking 
is allowed. 

The mining operations may be classified as under- 
cutting, drilling, blasting, loading and transporta- 


Inside the shaft house, the hoisting engineer may be seen standing 

on the platform watching the dial indicator as a skip-load of rock 

salt is being brought up the shaft. Note the large electric motor 
at the left and the big drum on which the cable is wound. 


tion. A detailed description of these operations is 
not deemed necessary, for they follow closely the 
best practices employed in up-to-date bituminous 
coal mines. Salt, however, is much tougher than 
coal to cut, so the machine speeds and feeds are 
reduced and the undercutter bits are made of high- 
grade tool steel. 

Undercutting—Short wall machines are used. 
The feed across the face is about 6 in. per min., and 
the depth of the undercut is 914 ft. Originally, 6-ft. 
bars were used but, by gradually increasing their 
length a foot at a time, it was found that a greater 
depth was possible without injuring the machine. 
Eventually, the 10-ft. bar was adopted, giving an 
effectual depth of undercut of 914 ft. 

Drilling—From fifty to sixty 114-in. holes are 
drilled in the salt above the undercut, each hole 
being from 9 ft. to 10 ft. deep. The position of 
these holes has been determined by long experience, 
and drilling is standardized. The machines used are 
of the rotating, electrically-driven type, the feed 
being 3 ft. per min. 

Blasting—After the drilling machines have been 
removed, the holes are charged with 114-in. by 
8-in., 40-per cent du Pont Extra dynamite. All cir- 
cuits are tested with a galvanometer to see that 
they are electrically perfect. Blasting is done about. 
4:35 p. m., after all except the powder men have 
left the mine. The firing switches are located well 
out of the danger zone and, before the final 
“coupling up” takes place, electric current is turned 











Part of a battery of 45 vibrating screens used for sizing the salt. 
By this means the products are prepared in various granulations 
to meet trade requirements. 
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Machine and repair shop of the Retsof mine is an attractive place 
even if it is located hundreds of feet underground. This large, 
well-lighted room is equipped with modern machinery. 
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off the mine entirely. One shot in a 50-ft. room 
produces about 230 tons of salt. 

Loading—No hand-loading is done in the mine, 
all the salt being loaded by Goodman power shovels, 
of which there are eight in service at the Retsof 
operation. 

Transportation—The tracks are 36-in. gauge, 
and the mine cars hold 314 tons. Seven-ton and 
ten-ton electric locomotives are used on the main 
haulage roads, and four-ton locomotives for gather- 
ing. At the shaft bottom there is adequate track- 
age for both loaded and empty cars. Unloading is 
accomplished by means of a pneumatic rotary dump, 
and the cars are fed to it on an electrically-driven 
car-haul. The salt rock is crushed in a 30-in. by 
42-in. jaw crusher after it leaves the dump and be- 
fore it is loaded into the skips. 


Salt Preparation 


The preparation of rock salt for market consists 
of crushing and screening and, generally speaking, 
follows closely the method employed by bituminous 
coal operators. 

In building the Retsof Mining Co.’s plant no 
effort was spared to obtain a group of buildings 
pleasing in appearance, yet undisguised as to their 
purpose. In respect to design, construction and 
equipment, each one is modern and laid out to 
secure the utmost in operating efficiency. 

Orderliness, cleanliness, safe working conditions, 
and codperation between men and officials are a 
few of the ideals striven for by this organization. 
Its success in business has been earned largely by 
giving careful attention to a multitude of little de- 
tails incident to the mining and preparation of its 
product. All of which brings to mind the sage com- 
ment of a famous sculptor, and it is as true in its 
application to industry as it is to art. Michelangelo 
said, “Trifles make perfection—but perfection is no 
trifle.” 





Kilns Fabricated by Welding 


(Continued from page 30) 


shows an eccentricity of only 34 in., whereas the 
two riveted kilns, which have operated for a similar 
period, have eccentricities of 11% in. and 2 in. 

Since rotary kilns are lined throughout with fire- 
brick, smoothness of the interior of the shell is an 
important consideration. Because of this require- 
ment, riveted kilns must use outside butt-strap con- 
struction, so that the only protrusions on the inside 
of the shell are the rivet heads. This design reduces 
the efficiency of the riveted joints. In welded con- 
struction the absolutely smooth interior affords ideal 
conditions for the installation of the lining. 

Opportunities exist for further extending the use 
of oxwelding in kiln construction. Up to the pres- 
ent time, tires and gears have been attached to 
welded kilns by the usual method employed in riv- 
eted construction. It appears logical that, as welded 
construction is more generally used, the riveting of 
these attachments will be eliminated and that the 
tire and gear-rings will be designed so that they 
can be directly welded into the shell. 
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From this consideration of the economic factors 
affecting the construction and operation of rotary 
kilns, it is evident that oxwelding affords the logical 
construction method and that, as its advantages are 
more fully appreciated, oxwelding will become the 
standard method for the fabrication of rotary kilns. 





Final Production Figures Issued on 
Crushed Stone for 1929 


The Department of Commerce has just issued 
final production figures on crushed stone for 1930. 

Total crushed stone amounted to 92,721,260 short 
tons, valued at $94,387,878 in 1929, an increase of 
1.6 per cent in quantity, and of less than 3 per cent 
in value. Crushed stone for concrete and road work 
(76,174,770 tons, valued at $80,685,493) increased 
2 per cent in quantity, and decreased slightly in 
value, and crushed stone reported as used for rail- 
road ballast (16,546,490 tons, valued at $13,702,385) 
decreased 2 per cent in quantity and increased 4 per 
cent in value. 

During 1929 the stone sold for fluxing to blast 
furnaces, open-hearth steel works, smelters, and 
other metallurgical plants, amounted to 24,393,500 
short tons, valued at $18,034,910, an increase of 5 
per cent in quantity and 6 per cent in value. 

Stone reported for refractory use, which includes 
dolomite, quartzite, and mica schist, amounted to 
1,558,200 short tons, valued at $1,807,324, in 1929, 
an increase in quantity of 15.5 per cent. Raw 
dolomite reported as sold for the manufacture of 
refractories in 1929 amounted to 516,400 short tons, 
valued at $461,444. Besides this quantity, operators 
who both quarry and deadburn or sinter dolomite 
reported 488,032 tons of sintered material, valued 
at $4,261,942. The quantity of raw dolomite re- 
ported was 1 per cent less than in 1928, and the 
sintered material increased 9 per cent. Quartzite 
(ganister) used in the manufacture of refractory 
brick, for furnace lining, and for the manufacture 
of ferrosilicon, amounted to 1,004,400 short tons, 
valued at $1,200,634. This was an increase of 3 per 
cent in quantity. Sales of mica schist for furnace 
and kiln lining amounted to 37,400 tons, valued at 
$145,246, an increase in quantity of 10 per cent. 

Sales in 1929 of pulverized limestone for agricul- 
tural use amounted to 2,654,580 tons, valued at 
$3,764,775, an increase of 21 per cent in quantity 
over the sales for 1928. 





A. S. T. M. Adopts New Specifications 
for Various Gypsum Products 

Announcement is made by the American Society 
for Testing Materials of the formal adoption of new 
specifications and revisions of existing standard 
specifications for various gypsum products and 
methods of testing thereof. These include changes 
in the method of determining the consistency of 
calcined gypsum. Series of tests were conducted, 
using various instruments, and the modified Vicat 
apparatus was found to be the most desirable from 
the standpoint of accuracy and ease of manipulation. 
It has, therefore, been adopted as standard 
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View of plant showing sand flume and stock-piles; car-loading operations on right. 


Conglomerate Gravel Compels Producer 


to Abandon Hydraulic Dredge 












Borings Did Not Show Deposit’s Nature 
So a Dragline Has Replaced Old Plant 


announcing the change-over from pit loading 

to the hydraulic-dredge method of reclaiming 
raw materials are of frequent occurrence. An- 
nouncements of the reverse change are, however, 
infrequent. This unusual procedure was found nec- 
essary by one of Indiana’s largest aggregate pro- 
ducers, the Burr Oak Sand & Gravel Co. of Burr 
Oak, Ind. 

Test borings made on the site of the deposit dis- 
closed a total depth of 100 ft. of sand and gravel. 
The proportion of sand to gravel suggested the use 
of a hydraulic dredge and, accordingly, a dredge 
pond was dug and a dredge, equipped with a Morris 
12-in. centrifugal pump, was built and floated into 
position. The suction line was equipped with seven 
hydraulic nozzles, using a hydraulic pressure of 240 
lb., to loosen tightly-packed gravel. 

After great difficulty had been encountered even 
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The company-designed car puller. 
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with this equipment, the entire deposit below water- 
level was pronounced conglomerate. Unfortunately, 
the test borings had not revealed the deposit as of a 
conglomerate nature. Further attempts to utilize 
the dredge proved economically unprofitable. It was 
necessary, therefore, to abandon the dredge and to 
substitute another means of reclaiming the gravel 
deposit above water-level, known to average about 
35 ft. in depth. The pump was sold later to another 
producer, and the pond is now furnishing fresh wa- 
ter for the washing screens. 

To reclaim the gravel deposit above water-level, 
a 1-cu. yd. dragline was installed on a new location, 
dumping its materials into field conveyors. The rap- 
idly growing business soon necessitated an increased 
productive capacity and larger size intraplant load- 
ing equipment. After considerable study of the pos- 
sible future expansion of the business, a 314-cu. yd. . 
dragline was decided upon, and a P&H electric- 









The 6-in. and 10-in. fresh-water pumps. 








driven unit was 
installed. To 
handle the ¢a- 
pacity of the 
new unit, a loco- 
motive and a 
side-dump car 
using standard- 
gauge tracks 
were installed. 

The Burr Oak 
plant is favored 
with exception- 
ally good rail- 
road transporta- 
tion facilities. 
Situated on the 
main line of the 
Nickel Plate R. 
R., easy trans- 
fer can be made 
at Hibbard, Ind., 
which is near by, 
to the Pennsyl- 
vania Lines. The 
Grand Trunk R. 
R. is also within 
easy transfer 
reach, at Argos, 
Ind. Freight 
rates are entirely satisfactory, and a great per- 
centage of the output is shipped to the Chicago 
market at a very favorable rate. The company owns 
two side-tracks, each one-half mile in length. 

The P&H Model 900, 314-cu. yd. dragline selected 
for the loading operation is operated on ground 
level, extending down into the bank of gravel, and 
advances in a straight line for the full length of the 
pit. The bucket is dragged from the floor of the pit, 
which is the present water-level, up the side of the 
bank, and its contents are discharged into a J. B. 
Seavern Co. loading hopper. A Western Wheeled 
Scraper Co. 16-cu. yd. side-dump car, propelled by a 
Porter 20-ton locomotive, receives the raw material 














Car-loading platform and chute. 











Looking into stock-pile conveyor tunnel. 


























View of sand flume and gravel stock-pile. 


from the hopper and transports it about 200 yd. to 
the plate feeder at the plant. The Seavern Co. hop- 
per is portable and has a capacity of approximately 
50 cu. yd. of material. Three dumping gates permit 
rapid loading into the Western car. The Porter lo- 
comotive and car are operated on ground level over 
standard-gauge tracks. Not encountering any 
grades, the equipment operates rapidly and eco- 
nomically with a minimum of expense for track 
maintenance. As the P&H dragline advances to a 























Car dumping raw material into grizzly hopper. 





new cut along the pit, the trackage is shifted accord- 
ingly to a new convenient position. 

Upon reaching the plant, the locomotive and car 
approach a 14-ft. by 14-ft. grizzly above a hopper 
located at the side of the track. At this point, the 
unloading hopper and the plate feeder are installed 
at the level of an old pit, the grizzly being at the 
track level. Material from the dumped car flows 
directly over the grizzly, of steel rails spaced about 
5 in. on centers, and into the hopper that supplies 
the plate feeder beneath. A Telsmith 22-in. plate- 
feeder, driven by a 3-hp. motor, delivers the material 
to the first of two conveyors which transport the 
material to the washing screens. The first conveyor 
is a 22-in. rubber belt, 101 ft. long, on pulley centers, 
and is driven by a 25-hp. motor. It discharges to 


the second conveyor leading to the washing screens. 
The latter conveyor is a 24-in. rubber belt, 198 ft. 
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long and is driven by a 40-hp. motor. Robins Con- 
veying Belt Co. pulleys and idlers are used in both 
conveyors, as well as Boston Woven Hose and Rub- 
ber Co. rubber belting. 

Before the sand and gravel enter the washing and 
classifying screens, they pass over a desanding and 
dewatering screen which is a steel plate 4 ft. by 8 
ft. with 3g-in. perforations. Water is sprayed on 
the material from a 3-in. pipeline arranged in a zig- 
zag fashion, directly over the down-pouring sand 
from the conveyor. The sand and water pass 
through the screen into the sand flume, and the 
gravel passes directly into the Telsmith 24-ft. wash- 
ing screen. There are seven sections of screen in 


use comprising meshes from 14-in. to 214-in. Ma- 




















Interior of covered walkway along flume. Note valve handles. 


terial passing through the 34-in. mesh drops directly 
into the sand flume, while all gravel sizes drop into 
bins beneath. The washing screen is 5 ft. in diam. 
and is powered by a 20-hp. motor. It is planned to 
install paddles on the inside of the screen for addi- 
tional scrubbing action to insure the absolute re- 
moval of clay and shale. A correspondingly larger 
motor will replace the present power unit. 

Water is supplied to the screens by two Morris 
centrifugal pumps, one a 6-in., the other a 10-in., 
both mounted on a barge which was constructed 
from the pontoons of the old dredge and which floats 
in the former dredge-pond; and by a Morris 4-in. 
pump located at the shoreline. The washing screens 
are supplied with 4,200 gal. of water per min. 

















Dragline discharging to loading hopper. 
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View of pit, dragline, loading hopper, locomotive and car. 


through a 10-in. spiral pipeline. The 6-in. and 10-in. 
pumps are direct-connected to 100-hp. motors. 

One of the interesting features of the plant is the 
method of removing shale from the washed and clas- 
sified gravel. Picking tables, consisting of two short 
belt conveyors, one located directly beneath the 2-in. 
gravel spout from the classifying screen, and the 
other located beneath the 1-in. spout, are kept wet 
by a stream of fresh water. The gravel from the 
washing and classifying screen is spread out on the 
picking table, which is a 30-in. rubber belt on 814-ft. 
pulley centers, and passes to the tail pulley where it 
is dumped into a bin beneath. Shale flakes, coming 
into contact with the wet belt, adhere to it and are 
removed by a scraper located on the under or return 
side of the belt. Several tons of shale are removed 
by this method 
every day. The 
tables are oper- 
ated without at- 
tention and, in 
the event of a 
heavy run of 
shale, pickers 
can be employed 
to remove it by 
hand. Several 
100-watt lamps 
are installed 
over each table 
to provide suffi- 
cient light when 
hand - picking 
becomes neces- 
sary. A 1-hp. 
motor serves to 
drive both pick- 
ing tables. 

Oversize 
gravel from the 
classifying 
screen is chuted 
to a steel hopper 
that feeds a Tel- 
smith No. 6A 
primary crusher 
which is set for 

















W. K. Behler, office manager, and Ernest 
Overmeyer, superintendent. 
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A morning shipment of washed sand and gravel. 


2-in. breakage. A 20-hp. motor supplies its power. 
The Smith company furnished also the crushed- 
gravel return elevator. This is a 16-in. belt fitted 
with steel buckets, 47 ft. in length, discharging di- 
rectly to the main raw-material conveyor. It is 
driven by a 714-hp. motor. 

An observer viewing the plant will immediately 
notice the long sand flume and the extensive stock- 
piles of various grades of sand beneath. The Burr 
Oak company has used the flume method for sand 
gradation for many years, obtaining as many as 
eleven grades in eleven stock-piles below the flume 
which is 154 ft. long. The flume is approximately 
3 ft. wide and 5 ft. deep and has baffles placed every 
14 ft., making eleven settling pockets. To each 
settling pocket, an average of 28 sand valves have 
been installed—permitting the sand to dribble out. 
The valves are set four in a row with seven rows to 
a pocket. A hand lever simultaneously operates the 
rotary gates of the four valves in each row. Control 
of the valves is made from a covered walkway along 
the side of the flume. To prevent stray gravel from 
clogging the valves, a protecting screen is mounted 
over the top of the baffles, extending the full length 
of the flume and allowing the gravel to be carried 
off into the waste-water pond. 

While it is possible to obtain eleven grades of sand, 
actual sales are made on the basis of three grades. 
Four bins of fines are used for plaster and masons’ 




















Stock-pile loader with batch attachment. 




















Plant view showing old pit in foreground. 


sand, six bins for torpedo and railroad sand, and one 
bin for coarse sand. The feature of the system is 
the wide range of grades to meet the customer’s 
needs. Any combination of grades can be delivered 
from the tunnel conveyor located under the stock- 
piles. 

Methods of handling the finished product at this 
plant are both modern and practical. A 202-ft. tun- 
nel, 10 ft. wide by 7 ft. high, extends underneath 
the gravel bins and sand stock-piles with access to 
every grade of gravel and sand. Each bin or stock- 
pile has a dumping gate, discharging to a 36-in. belt 
conveyor, 300 ft. long, extending out to the car- 








Picking table for removing shale from washed gravel. 


loading platform. Robins Conveying Belt Co. equip- 
ment is used in this conveyor, and a 60-hp. motor is 
used for its power. Remote control from the car- 
loading platform is another convenience of great 
advantage to the operator. A final washing is given 
to the gravel from a jet as the material is discharged 
into the awaiting car. 

A large gravel stock-pile has been placed near the 
company side-tracks for the purpose of storing ex- 
cess gravel in periods of light shipments. An over- 
head conveyor, receiving gravel from the car-load- 
ing platform, transfers it to the stock-pile. This 
conveyor, of Barber-Greene make, uses an 18-in. 
belt, 75 ft. on pulley centers. A 714-hp. motor with 
a chain drive is the power unit. A Barber-Greene 
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Grizzly hopper with plate feeder 
beneath feed conveyor. 





loader, fitted with a batch-box, is used to reclaim the 
gravel and to load it into awaiting trucks. 

Three bins of gravel located beneath the washing 
screen are used for normal stock. Each bin is fitted 
with a dumping gate for truck loading, in addition 
to the tunnel-handling equipment for loading cars. 
The total capacity of the bins, when filled, is approxi- 
mately 40 cars. 

An interesting adaptation of a Model T Ford is 
found in the car-puller mechanism in use at this 
plant. The automobile was dissembled, use being 
made of only the motor and the gear-shift trans- 
mission. An old winch was geared to the drive-shaft 
of the Ford, and a tank of water substituted for the 
radiator. While not a handsome contrivance, the 
employees claim great service from it. 

In addition to the office at the plant, the company 
maintains a Chicago office as a division of the E. A. 
Keappler Co., 16 South Jefferson St. Mr. Keappler 





Dewatering and desanding screen. 
Revolving screen in foreground. 














Gyratory crusher and return elevator 
in plant. 


is the proprietor of the company, and is assisted by 
W. K. Behler, office manager at Burr Oak, Ind., and 
Ernest Overmeyer, superintendent in charge of pro- 
duction. Sixteen men constitute the present work- 
ing force, producing an average of 30 cars of finished 
material per day. 

The proximity of this pit and plant to the 
metropolitan and industrial areas that center about 
Chicago, Ill., and Gary, Ind., gives the Burr Oak 
Sand & Gravel Co. assurance of a continued large 
market for its various standardized grades of 
washed aggregates for construction purposes. 





The Lithology of Glacial Deposits 


The accompanying cut was omitted by mistake 
from the excellent article by Prof. Harold O. Whit- 
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View of barge showing 6-in. and 10-in. pumps. 
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Fig. 8. Diagram illustrating how successive moraines have 
their composition determined by the character of the underlying 
strata—highly generalized. 


nall published in the Sept. 10 issue of PIT AND 
QUARRY. Reference to this diagram is made on 
page 36 of that issue. 
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The blast. Quarry face is just beginning to roll. 


Quarry Blast in Chicago Suburb Brings 
Down 24.000 Cu. Yd. of Stone 


a HE Brownell Improvement Co., at Thornton, 

Ill., on Saturday, Sept. 6, at 4:20 p. m. set off 

| the first of a series of three blasts which will 

_ keep the plant supplied with stone for several 

' months to come. This blast brought down an esti- 

mated 24,000 cu. yd. of stone and the others will be 

approximately the same size. They will be shot at 
intervals of about a week. 

The face being worked is on the second level of 
the quarry about 85 ft. below the surface of the 
ground. It is about 25 ft. in height by 1,200 ft. 
long and faces north. Holes were drilled with 4 
Loomis Clipper wagon-type electric well drills with 
6-in. bits. 

About 400 ft. of this face was shot down by the 
first blast which consisted of 133 holes in 3 rows 
spaced 12 ft. between rows and 10-ft. centers. The 
holes averaged about 26 ft. deep and the charge 
consisted of 125 lb. of dynamite in one charge at the 
bottom of each hole. Three hundred and thirty 
cases of Du Pont Special Gelatin 60 per cent dyna- 
mite were used. Detonation was through 36-ft. 
electric exploders connected in series parallel. Elec- 
tric power at 440 volts 3 phase, from a nearby power 
line, was used, contact being made by a special 
switch. All holes were double-capped to insure 
against misfires. 

The stone was well broken up as can be seen from 
the accompanying photographs, and very little sec- 
ondary blasting will be necessary. R. W. Yauch, 
quarry foreman, estimates that one of the 31!,- 

? yr ee Se ee S| ~cu. yd. Bucyrus-Erie shovels can dig into this pile 
. : ———— at the rate of 150 t.p.h. 











































After the blast. Note absence of slabs. 
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Left to right: R. W. Yauch, supt.; E. T. Lednum; A. J. Schoe- George Bozich, drill foreman, who was in charge 
maker; Mike Glusec; Nick Wukovich; Geo. Bozich, drill fore- of the blast, has had many years of experience in 
man; S. R. Russell, explosives expert; and C. J. O’Neill. (Continued on page 60) 
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Truck in position for loading. 

















Working platform showing batch hoppers. 


Sioux City Ready-Mixed Concrete Plant 
Was Built for Winter Service 


Aggregate Hoppers Are Steam-Heated 
And Mixer Drum Has Oil-Burning Jets 


IOUX CITY, western Iowa’s thriving city, 
S prides itself in the ready-mixed concrete plant 
of the L. G. Everist Co. For many years the 
Everist company has served this large territory 
with building materials, sand and gravel, as well as 
crushed stone, operating its own sand-and-gravel 
pit at Hawarden, Ia., and a crushed-stone plant at 
Dell Rapids, Ia. Realizing the market possibilities 
for ready-mixed concrete, and its own excellent posi- 
tion for extending this service, a new central-mixing 
plant was planned and built in the company’s yards 
in the spring of 1929. 

The new unit was built as an additional service. 
Service, therefore, was the keynote of the design 
and, accordingly, it is equipped to operate day or 
night, winter or summer. 

Concrete can be mixed in the winter months and 
loaded into the trucks at an average temperature of 
75 degrees. 

The “heat treatment” of the concrete is one of 
the interesting features of the plant. An A. B. 
Farquar, York, Pa., portable boiler was converted 
into a stationary boiler. Live steam at a pressure 
of 50 lb. to 60 lb. is fed into the sand and gravel 




















ready-mix plant in rear. 


General office, 
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hopper through a 34-in. pipe which enters at the 
bottom and extends upward into the material. 
Small drilled holes in the pipe act as jets. Provision 
has been made to protect the water supply from 
freezing. The riser to the batching platform is insu- 
lated and protected by means of a wooden covering. 
A water heater, consisting of a steam-coil-tank ele- 
ment is used to heat the water to a temperature of 
180 deg. 

With small orders requiring short periods of op- 
erating the plant, it would not pay to fire up the 
steam boiler. For these periods an oil-jet burner 
was installed, with the mixer jet entering the mixer 
drum through a hole in the skip entrance chute. 
The flame is directed downward in the drum and 
serves satisfactorily in keeping the mixed concrete 
at the desired temperature. The oil burner is an 
Aeroil unit operating from a portable Ingersoll-Rand 
compressor which supplies the compressed air for 
the jet. A small storage tank of oil distillate is sus- 
pended from the steel framework. 

A sand-and-gravel pit or yard has always been 
considered the ideal location of a ready-mixed con- 
crete plant. This contention is well demonstrated 











Bag warehouse and cement storage. 














Mixing plant in operation, gantry crane in background. 


in the Everist company instance. Not only is there 
assurance of a permanent supply of raw materials, 
but much of the equipment of the sand-and-gravel 
yard can be utilized in the ready-mixed plant. 

A large yard for sand, gravel, and crushed-stone 
stockpiles has always been maintained for truck de- 
livery to contractors. The gantry crane not only 
serves the sand-and-gravel business but also loads 
the hoppers of the ready-mixed plant. No addi- 
tional side tracks were required as sufficient track- 
age was already 
in use for car 
unloading. 

The yard 
stockpile capac- 
ity is exception- 
ally large, being 
able to stock 25 
cars of sand, 25 
cars of gravel, 
and 20 cars of 
crushed stone. 
As previously 
stated, these 
materials are 
produced at the 
company’s own 
plants. (See PIT 
AND QUARRY, 
July 4, 1928, is- 
sue.) They are 
unloaded from 
the cars by 














Water-control tank showing calibrated 
dial and lever. 
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Cement-unloading platform, showing elevator to batch hopper. 


means of a 2-cu. yd. clamshell bucket operated from 
the gantry bridge. The crane was fabricated from 
Link-Belt and Brown Hoist equipment. 

At present cement is handled in bags, purchased 
in carload quantities. A special unloading platform 
has been built permitting the bags to be trucked 
out of the cars on hand trucks. A belt conveyor ele- 
vates the bags to the batching platform, where they 
are opened and emptied into the batching hopper. 
The conveyor is equipped with a Goodyear 24-in. 
rubber belt on 30-ft. pulley center. It is powered by 
a General Electric 5-hp. motor. 

The mixing plant operates on the gravity prin- 
ciple. From the hoppers the material flows by grav- 
ity through the batchers, into the mixer and, finally, 
into awaiting trucks. 

Two Butler Bin Co. hoppers are used, one for 
sand, the second for gravel, and a Blaw-Knox cylin- 
drical hopper for crushed stone. The capacity of the 
sand and gravel hoppers is 40 tons each, and the 
capacity of the crushed-stone hopper is 35 tons. 
The three hoppers discharge into the batching hop- 
per, and are controlled by lever-operated dumping 
gates. 

The batching hopper is also a Butler Bin Co. 
product. It is designed for a 2-cu. yd. mixer, and 
is equipped with a Fairbanks-Morse 2-beam scale, 
one beam being used for each aggregate. The dump- 
ing gate discharges directly below into the mixer. 
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Water supply and siphon valve. 
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Stock-piles, crane and office in background. 


Cement, as previously stated, is conveyed to the 
batching platform in bags, which are emptied by 
hand into the batching hopper. 

A bulk-cement storage hopper and batching equip- 
ment will be installed in the near future, according 














Steam supply for winter frost protection. 


to present plans. Considerable economy will result 
in the saving of the sacking charges and the neces- 
sary accounting for them, as well as in the saving 
of time required in handling and opening the bags. 

The water content of each batch is controlled by 
a Koehring 100-gal. volumetric siphon tank. A pair 
of gauge-glasses calibrated in 5-gal. units, is visible 
to the operator, who controls the flow by means of 
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Oil-burner nozzle entrance to mixer drum. 
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an extended 
lever - operated 
valve. The water 
is actually si- 
phoned out 
of the tank 
through the 
opened valve. 
When the valve 
is closed, fresh 
water automat- 
ically fills the 
tank. A special 
check valve, on 
the head of the 
tank, permits 
the entrance of 
air when the 
tank is siphoned 
and permits the 
escape of air 
when being 
filled. 

The mixer is 
located beneath the batching equipment and is in 
position to dump readily to the awaiting trucks. 
It is a Ransome, 2-cu. yd. gear-driven mixer, pow- 
ered by General Electric 50-hp. motor through a 
Link-Belt chain drive. Discharge is made through 
a lever-operated trough. The mixer drum is oper- 
ated at a speed of 200-ft. per min. 

The fleet of delivery trucks include five Interna- 
tional 2!4-ton trucks, one International 1-ton truck, 
one Packard 7-ton truck, and one Graham Bros. 
1-ton truck. All trucks are equipped with Wood 
bathtub-type bodies with Wood hydraulic hoists. 

The sale of concrete is made on a strength-test 
basis. A 2,500-lb.-per-sq. in. guarantee mix will 
average 3,000-lb.-per-sq. in. on test. Daily moisture 
test of aggregates are made to insure accurate 
water-content control. Various proportions of ag- 
gregates can be mixed at the plant, and any type 
aggregate can be furnished. 

Officers of the company include H. H. Everist, | 
president; H. C. Boswell, secretary-treasurer; and 
A. M. Jensen, engineer in charge of production. 








Water supply to batcher insulated for 
winter service. 











Oil-distillate tank. 








What the Paleozoic Submergences Did 
for Illinois and the Middle West: 






By DR. M. M. LEIGHTON 


Chief, Illinois State Geological Survey, Urbana, III. 


the masterpiece of sculpture that stands at the 

head of the Midway, on Chicago’s great south 
side, which represents Lorado Taft’s philosophy of 
Father Time. There Father Time is depicted as 
watching the passing of the older generations of hu- 
manity and the appearing of the new. Humanity 
passes but time remains. 

The same may be said of the great events of earth 
history. Mountain ranges and continents pass away 
but time remains. The mineral treasures of the 
earth and the mineral necessities which are so fun- 
damental to 
our present 
civilization of 
power, trans- 
portation, 
communi- 
cation, creative 
production, hu- 
man happiness 
and well-being, 
are the ves- 
tiges and the 
records of 
events and con- 


ik student of earth history fully approves of 
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The accompanying address, al- 
though prepared especially for a 
Midwestern audience, contains 
geologic information that applies 
to the major portion of our coun- 
try’s expanse. 

This discussion emphasizes the 
fact that most of the non-metallic 
mineral resources of the great 
industrial, central states occur 
within sedimentary measures. 


The author, eminent in his ditions now 
profession, is the head of what is past. 
From the 


said to be the most active state 
geological survey. He is chair- 
man of the Mineral Industries 
Committee of the Century of 
Progress, Chicago’s World’s Fair 
of 1933.—Editor. 
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procession of 
events of 
which we have 
record since 
the origin of 
the earth and 
its attainment 
of mature size, 
I wish to withdraw one group for our considera- 
tion, namely, the succession of Paleozoic submer- 
gences, which have given Illinois much of its min- 
eral wealth. 

In 1927, Illinois produced 180 million dollars’ 
worth of mineral products, Indiana 108 millions, 
Iowa 33 millions, Missouri 76 millions, Wisconsin 21 
millions, Minnesota 103 millions, and Michigan 124 
millions, totaling for these mid-western states— 
most of which are not thought of as mineral states 
—646 millions of dollars. Nearly one-half of this 
value of production is drawn from Paleozoic strata 
and, in Illinois, considerably more than one-half of 
its total. 

As you are aware, geologists subdivide Earth His- 
tory into five great eras whose total duration is 
reckoned as about two billions of years. The first 





* Presented before the Mineral Industries Division of the Western Society 
of Engineers, Chicago, Sept. 2, 1930. 
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two eras, the Archeozoic and the Proterozoic, con- 
sumed about 1,400,000,000. years; the third era, the 
Paleozoic, about 400,000,000 years; the fourth era, 
the Mesozoic, about 150,000,000 years; and the fifth 
era, the Cenozoic, about 50,000,000 years, which 
brings us down to the present. 

The Paleozoic era was one of repeated submer- 
gences of the continents, marine for the greater part 
of the era, coal-bogs in the latter part. In Illinois 
and over most of the adjacent states, the layers of 
limestone and other sedimentary strata that we see 
in the valley bluffs and in quarries belong mainly to 
this era. 

The first sedimentary system of strata of the 
Paleozoic group represents what geologists call the 
Cambrian Period, the next system the Ordovician 
Period, the third the Silurian Period, the fourth the 
Devonian Period, the fifth the Mississippian Period, 
the sixth the Pennsylvanian Period, and the seventh 
the Permian Period. 


Character of Surface 


Previous to the Paleozoic Era there had been much 
sedimentation, vulcanism, mountain folding and 
metamorphism. This was followed by prolonged 
erosion so that the mountain ranges of the time 
were wasted away, reduced and razed. The land 
surface thus became a low-lying plain, and the soils 
were those kinds derived mainly from crystalline 
rocks. The Rocky Mountains and. other present 
lofty mountains were not then in existence; as they 
stand now, they are much later, even much later 
than the Paleozoic era. 

A view of a vertical cross-section of the strata in 
Arizona as seen in the walls of the picturesque 




















Marine limestone made up mostly of shells. 
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Grand Canyon, will give a fairly correct conception 
of the position which Paleozoic strata bear to the 
old crystalline rocks and the nature of the old land 
surface which was transgressed by the early Pale- 
ozoic seas. The Paleozoic strata lie nearly horizon- 
tal in the upper part of the Canyon’s walls, the pre- 
Paleozoic rocks, massive and crystalline in charac- 
ter, lie under them, and the nearly level contact be- 
tween them is the old land surface which had be- 
come a lowland, gently undulating, from prolonged 
weathering and erosion by atmospheric agencies and 
streams. 

What do we know about the basement rocks upon 
which the Paleozoic System of Illinois rests? A 
recently drilled well in northern Illinois, near Am- 
boy, reached a total depth of 3,772 ft., and passed 
mainly through Paleozoic strata to a level where 
pre-Paleozoic red granite was encountered, at a 
depth of 3760 feet. A well at St. Louis encountered 
granite at a depth of 3803 feet. In the Missouri 
Ozarks where uplift has occurred, the Paleozoic 
strata have been stripped off by erosion and the 
older crystallines are exposed. The same is true in 











Shakopee dolomite near Utica, Il. 


northern Wisconsin, Minnesota, northwestern Iowa, 
and in the Smoky Mountains of North Carolina. 


And so it seems likely that if Illinois had been up- 
lifted to a high plateau in late geological history, 
like the Colorado plateau, and a canyon had been 
cut across it like the Grand Canyon, we would see 
much the same relations of the Paleozoic strata to 
the older crystalline rock mass as we see in the 
Grand Canyon. The layered character of Paleozoic 
formations and their varying resistance to erosion 
would give the masonry and terraced effect now so 
beautifully and impressively portrayed in the upper 
walls of the great Canyon. 


Nature of Inundating Seas 


There is considerable misconception among lay- 
men regarding the nature of the Paleozoic inundat- 
ing seas. Some think of the seas that covered parts 
of this continent as abysmal oceans whereas they 
were relatively shallow; some picture the submerg- 
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Silurian limestone bluffs north of Savanna, IIl. 


ences as having covered most or all of the continent 
at one time, whereas they were embayments upon 
the continent, large enough to cover many states, 
but by no means the entire continent. 

The succession of marine invasions has been given 
a great deal of study by geologists and much is now 
known about them. However, space will not permit 
me to review the shore-line positions of the various 
Paleozoic seas, but I invite your attention to the na- 
ture of some of the sediments that were laid down 
in the different seas, during the different periods 
and to their economic values. 

The sediments were obtained partly from wave- 
cutting along the shores, partly from the streams 
which flowed into the seas, bringing mechanical and 
chemical sediments, and partly from the myriad 
forms of life that lived in the marine waters and 
secreted shells and other hard parts. These sedi- 
ments were subject to the attrition of storm waves 
and undertow wherever they were within reach, but 
eventually they were spread out on the slightly 
deeper spread sea-floor and buried by subsequent 
layers of sediment. 

The sediments that were spread over some of the 
ocean floors were sands in great quantity, the sand 
grains of some epochs being rounded either by wa- 
ter or by wind, while they were being blown about 
into dunes on the seashore. Some of the layers, now 
hardened into sandstone, show ripple-marked sur- 
faces as clearly as wave marks on shelving ocean 
beds today. 

Other ocean floors were literally spread with 
shells, corals, crinoid cups, arms, and stems, and 
tests of other clear water-loving forms. Some lime- 
stone formations hundreds of feet in thickness are 
dominantly made up of such materials. Obviously 
a study of these forms reveals the kinds of life that 
lived at the time. 


The lime and magnesia carbonate of these forma- 
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Round sand-grains of quartz. 


tions were carried into the seas by streams from 
land areas where the carbonates had been taken 
into solution by the waters which had absorbed car- 
bon dioxide from the atmosphere. Were it not for 
the fact that volcanos are our primary source of 
carbon dioxide and water vapor, and that there have 
been voleanic epochs throughout the earth’s history, 
there would be no weathering, no erosion, no soils, 
no sedimentation, no life as we know it today. There 
is horror in volcanic eruptions to some people, but 
in reality they are responsible for the existence of 
the atmosphere. The atmosphere is the daughter 
of the earth. 


Resources of Cambrian Rocks 





and west to the Mississippi River. 

The buried position of the Cam- 
brian strata in Illinois makes them of 
enormous economic value for the 
waters which they gather in their 
outcrop area in Wisconsin, furnish 
the artesian supplies to many munici- 
palities and industries in northern 
Illinois. 

During the Ordovician Period sey- 
eral sea invasions inundated the Mid- 
dle West, covering all of Illinois and 
depositing several rock formations of 
great economic importance to the 
state. At Utica the Shakopee dolo- 
mite, the product of a warm, clear 
sea, has been a source of hydraulic- 
cement materials since 1838 when 
James Clark of Utica established the 
first plant here and the third in the 
United States. From 1888, the first 
year for which we have statistics, to 
1906, the average annual production 
had a value close to $200,000 per year, 
or a total value of about $3,500,000. 
In 1900, the Portland-cement plants, 
using another limestone formation to 
be referred to later, got under way and since then 
their production has overshadowed that of natural 
cement, which has continued, however, to the pres- 
ent, though in a small way. 

The deposition of the Shakopee dolomite was 
brought to a close by uplift, sea retreat, and wide- 
spread erosion. The La Salle anticline, as shown by 
Dr. G. E. Ekblaw and L. E. Workman of my staff, 
was folded first at this time, and during the ero- 
sional period that followed, the Shakopee dolomite 
and other lower strata were stripped from the axis 
of the fold. This land-epoch was a long one, per- 
haps a million years. Finally the land was lowered 





The mineral resources of IIli- 
nois first began to be formed in 
late Cambrian times when the 
embankment from the South en- 
croached and submerged the old 
crystalline complex never to be 
uncovered since. 

The sediments that were de- 
posited were mainly sands, hav- 
ing a thickness in excess of 1,500 
feet, with a minor quantity of silt 
and mud and layers of lime and 
lime-magnesia carbonate. There 
is only one place in Illinois where 
these strata can be seen—a se- 
cluded spot near Oregon, IIl., 
where they have been faulted up; 
elsewhere they are buried by the 
formations of later age. Some of 
the sandstone strata, however, 
may be seen at the dells of 
the Wisconsin River and from 
there on north to Grand Rapids 
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One of the large quarries in the Chicago district. 
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relative to sea-level and another 
sea came in, which deposited the 
St. Peter sandstone, and which 
has become the source of the na- 
tionally-known silica-sand indus- 
try in the Ottawa, Wedron and 
Oregon areas. Tourists in the 
Illinois valley are attracted by 
this formation which forms 
Starved Rock and can be seen in 
the canyons and glens east of 
the Park, and by the immensity 
of the quarrying operations from 
Utica to Ottumwa. The sand in 
most of the quarries is over 99 
per cent pure silica, is well 
rounded and loosely cemented 
so that it is readily and cheaply 
washed down from the quarry 
faces. 

Two classes of silica sand are 
produced—washed and crude. 
The washed sand is white and 














finds a ready market in the 

manufacture of plate glass, plas- 

tering and sand-finishing walls, stone cutting, 
grinding purposes, sand blasting, filter sand, man- 
ufacture of sodium silicate, and other uses. It is 
this sand that has come to be known as Standard 
Ottawa which is carefully standardized in size and 
used throughout the entire country for cement- 
testing. When ground to a fine powder it is known 
as ground quartz as well as silica, and is sold for 
use in making scouring soaps, as a paint filler, and 
as an inert mineral filler. The unwashed sand is 
used extensively in steel molding and as fire and 
furnace sand. 

In 1927 this highly refined formation of Nature 
gave Illinois first place in the nation as the largest 
producer of silica sand. The industry began prior 
to 1870 and has probably yielded over 40 million 


Hydraulicking in St. Peters sandstone. 


dollars’ worth of this exceptionally pure sand. 
Enormous reserves, the high quality of the 
product and the efficiency of the producers make the 
future very bright. 
The Platteville Limestone 
Overlying the St. Peter sandstone is the Platte- 
ville limestone. Its deposition took place in an 
entirely different sea from that of the St. Peter 
sandstone, for the geological evidence is clear that 
an interval of land conditions prevailed for a long 
time between the two epochs. Each sea invasion 
seems to have differed in important respects from 
every other—in the nature of the topography of the 
land and its drainage, the combination of climatic 
factors, the vegetal covering, the character of the 
sediment that found its way to the sea, the forms 
of life in the sea, and the physi- 








} cal, chemical and _ biochemical 
| conditions of deposition in the sea. 
Consequently each formation or 
a certain portion of a formation 
has certain potential economic 
possibilities of a special kind 
and should therefore receive the 
closest scrutiny by the use of va- 
rious, physical, chemical, micro- 
scopic, and X-ray methods of ex- 
amination. And the viewpoint of 
the investigator must be that new 
uses are likely to come from such 
a study, or that substitutes for 
materials imported may be found. 
Discoveries in the fields of pure 
and applied science are constantly 
being made and new needs for spe- 
cial materials make continuous 
detailed investigations of our raw 
resources imperative. 





Limestone quarry in LaSalle, Ill., area. 
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The Platteville limestone is in 
need of such a study, as are many 
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The Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 


of the other formations. Even now it is of real 
economic importance. It is high in calcium car- 
bonate and, at Dixon, a part of the formation is be- 
ing used with other materials for the manufacture 
of Portland cement. It seems to have distinct pos- 
sibilities for flux and it might prove to have the 
necessary properties for the manufacture of rock- 
wool and other materials, but so far no studies 
have been undertaken. It is important to remem- 
ber that where the plane of erosion has beveled 
its associated formations, an eye should be kept 
open for isolated remnants close to lines of trans- 
portation. 
The Galena Dolomite 

After another land interval the Galena sea in- 
vaded the Mid-west and in it was deposited chem- 
ical and biochemical sediment of a dolomite variety, 
surprisingly low in argillaceous or aluminous ma- 
terials. This formation outcrops over a large area 
in northwestern Illinois, and contains the lead and 
zinc ores of northwestern Illinois, southwestern Wis- 
consin, and northeastern Iowa. Although zinc min- 
ing has since waned in Illinois, it must not be 
assumed that there is no more commercial ore there. 
Some of the new geophysical methods of prospect- 
ing are very worthy of being employed in further 
search. 

The Galena dolomite is still a real commercial 
asset in quarrying at Rockford and Belvidere. 

In southern Illinois a limestone formation known 
as the Kimmswick and closely related to the Galena 
but apparently belonging to another sea, is the 
source of the oil in the newly discovered Dupo pool, 
south of East St. Louis and in the Martinsville pool 
of Clark County. It is quarried at Valmeyer for 
flux in refining aluminum and for agricultural and 
aggregate purposes. 

Maquoketa-Richmond Submergence 

After the Galena-Kimmswick sea had been with- 
drawn by relative uplift of the continent and the 
Mid-west had experienced land conditions for a long 
time, another relative lowering of the continent per- 
mitted the Maquoketa-Richmond sea to transgress 
Illinois and adjacent states, in which a thick forma- 
tion of mud and some beds of calcium carbonate 
were deposited. The mud and lime carbonate layers 
have since become shale and limestone. Mingled 
among the constituents of shale and limestone were 
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some particles of lead and zinc compounds which 
later were carried down and concentrated in cavities 
and crevices in the Galena dolomite by downward 
percolating waters, after the shale cover had been 
incised by valleys. 

In the Dupo area, and elsewhere, the shale also 
served as a tight cover for the accumulation of oil 
in the underlying Kimmswick formation. 

Some of the thick limestones of the Maquoketa 
formation have colors and textures which make 
them worthy of further investigation as an interior 
decorative stone. 

The Silurian Seas 

The Mississippi River bluffs north of Savanna, 
with their picturesque turreted formations, are 
made up of Silurian limestones and dolomites, all 
of marine origin. The Alexandrian strata in the 
lower part and the Niagaran dolomite in the upper 
part represent several advances and retreats of the 
sea. These formations in northwestern Illinois were 
at one time co-extensive with the Alexandrian and 
Niagaran formations of northeastern Illinois which 
are being extensively quarried in the Joliet and 
Chicago regions. The large quarrying operations in 
the Chicago-Kankakee-Joliet district, and at Port 
Byron in northwestern Illinois, furnish enormous 
quantities of crushed limestone valued at millions 
of dollars for road material, concrete aggregate, 
railroad ballast, flux, agricultural limestone, rip-rap, 
also dolomitic lime, and other uses. The crushed- 














A large limestone quarry in Illinois. 


limestone industry is Illinois’ most important 
quarrying industry. In the Chicago district there 
are approximately twenty operating quarries, and 
Cook, DuPage, Kankakee and Will counties furnish 
83 per cent by quantity and 78 per cent by value of 
the state’s output. The crushed-stone resources of 
the state are tremendous. In the Chicago district 
most of the existing plants have large reserves of 
unquarried stone obtainable either by extending or 
deepening their present quarries, and additional 
good quarry sites can readily be developed when 
economic conditions warrant. Some of these sites 
are adjacent to both rail and water transportation. 
The same may be said of sites for producing dolo- 
mitic lime. 
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The Devonian Sea Invasions 

Thicknesses of strata exceeding 1,000 feet were 
deposited in the various seas of the Devonian Period 
in southern Illinois, consisting of limestones, cherts, 
shales and sandstones. Lesser thicknesses were laid 
down in northern Illinois, which have since been 
largely eroded or buried by younger sediments. At 
Rock Island the Devonian limestone furnishes con- 
crete aggregate, agricultural limestone and road 
material. It is also used for flux, and for making 
lime for sugar refining and carbide manufacture. In 
southern Illinois the Clear Creek chert provides im- 
mense quantities of novaculite for road surfacing 
and silica for abrasive, paint, buffing and ceramic 
purposes. There is a high calcium limestone in the 
Devonian System which promises to become the 
source of a cement industry. 

The Mountain Glen sea of late Devonian times 
laid down the Mountain Glen shale, a bituminous 
potash shale which further investigations may show 
will produce potash on a commercial scale. 

Mississippian Sea Invasions 

The Kinderhook sediments that accumulated in 
the early Mississippian seas furnish one of the 
sources of oil in the southeastern fields. The War- 
saw limestone furnishes flux in St. Clair county, and 
the Burlington limestone is a notable producer of 
lime, whiting and crushed rock in western Illinois. 

The Salem limestone of southern Illinois is the 
same age as the Bedford limestone of Indiana, and 
preliminary examination indicates that it has build- 
ing stone qualities equal to the Bedford. Farther 
north near Columbia the Salem furnishes agricul- 
tural limestone and road material. 

At Falling Springs, St. Clair County, large quarry 
operations are active in the St. Louis limestone. In 
Hardin County, the St. Louis limestone is the chief 
fluorspar bearing formation. In Clark County, it is 
an oil horizon and is known as the Martinsville. 

At Alton, the Ste. Genevieve limestone has made 
the Alton district a leader in the manufacture of 
lime and whiting for many years. Illinois’ produc- 
tion of lime in 1927 had a value of over one million 
dollars, surpassing 37 other states. 

In Lawrence County, the Ste. Genevieve is one 
of the reservoirs of petroleum, the porous horizon 
being known among oil producers as the McClosky 
sand. 

The Chester sandstones of upper Mississippian 
age are, however, the chief sources of petroleum in 











Commercial operations in moraine Pennsylvania shale near 


Ottawa, IIl. 
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the southeastern fields and are therefore to be cred- 
ited with the larger part of the state’s $10,000,000 
production in 1929. Some of the Chester shales and 
limestones in southern Illinois have recently been 
found to have distinct ceramic properties on a com- 
mercial scale. 
Pennsylvanian Sea Invasions 

The Pennsylvanian Period is commonly known as 
the Coal Measures Period. The formations consist 
of shale, sandstone, limestone and coal. The shale, 
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Ripple-marked sandstone. 


sandstone and limestone are in part marine, in part 
fresh-water. At least sixteen different marine in- 
vasions occurred, alternating with erosion, fresh 
water deposition and vegetal accumulation in fresh- 
water swamps. Some of the marine shales are used , 
to make such products as face brick, building block, 
common brick and tile and light weight aggregate 
at Danville, Ottawa, Streator, Peoria, Galesburg, 
Monmouth, Decatur, Springfield, Carlinville, Albion, 
and elsewhere, and the fire-clays under No. 2 coal in 
Grundy, La Salle, McDonough, Scott, Greene and 
Madison counties produce stoneware, fire brick, flue 
lining and tile, sewer pipe, face brick, electrical 
porcelain, whiteware and other products. Both 
together, the shales and the fire clays are largely 
responsible for making the clay and clay products 
industry of Illinois the states’ second most impor- 
tant industry and, on the basis of the value of its 
output which was 35 million dollars in 1928, Illinois 
outranked 45 other states. 

The La Salle limestone of marine origin and a 
maker of natural falls in the La Salle area, became 
the chief basis of the state’s Portland cement indus- 
try in 1894, by virtue of its high calcium, carbonate 
content, its aluminous character, and its low content 
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of magnesia and silica. From a production of $540 
worth of cement the first year, Illinois produced in 
1928, $11,000,000 worth. There are other places 
within 150 miles of Chicago where suitable raw ma- 
terials are probably available, and still more places 
occur in the western and southern parts of the state. 

Illinois during the Coal Measures Period was close 
to sea-level for several millions of years. At times 
it stood a few scores of feet above sea-level, and 
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stow this gift upon Illinois but five times, in those 
commercial beds known geologically as coals No. 1 
(Rock Island), No. 2 (La Salle, Colchester, and Mur- 
physboro), No. 5 (Springfield and Harrisburg), No. 
6 (Herrin, Brereton and Belleville), and No. 7 (Dan- 
ville and Streator). These together cover about 
two-thirds of the state. 

Most of this coal is believed to have grown in 


place. Although old stumps are rarely observed the 
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Reconstruction of Pennsylvania flora. 


during these stages broad shallow valleys were cut. 
Then slow subsidence caused these valleys to become 
filled with fresh-water sediment and wide, flat, fea- 
tureless alluvial plains to be developed. Continued 
subsidence of these plains brought on bog condi- 
tions over thousands of square miles, affecting large 
parts of the United States, from Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Nebraska on the west to Pennsylvania 
on the east. The present coal fields appear in the 
main to be isolated erosion remnants. These bogs 
were fresh-water and in them grew the quaint, 
archaic vegetation of that day, the tree-ferns and 
gymnosperms — the modern group of trees and 
flowering plants known as the angiosperms had not 
yet appeared on the Earth. 

To these swamps and to the successive invading 
seas, which put the earthen seal upon their products, 
we owe the preservation and the chemical manufac- 
ture of over 200 billion tons of power-giving, health- 
giving and comfort-giving coal. Each year, for the 
past six years, 1923 to 1928, for which we have sta- 
tistics, this treasure-resource has produced on an 
average 145 million dollars’ worth of product and 
has given employment to an army of men. Likewise 
but to a lesser degree some of the other Mid-west 
states have profited. Not only once did Nature be- 
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underclay of the coal beds show numerous root- 
markings, and in some cases the trunks of trees 
have been found extending in a somewhat reclining 
position into the roof of the coal. 

These coals range in thickness from an average of 
314 feet in the northern part of the coal field to 8 
feet in southern Illinois. In Franklin County as 
much as 14 feet of coalis known. Although nearly 
4 billion tons of coal have been removed or left in 
the ground in such a condition as will be difficult to 
recover, this amounts to less than 2 per cent of the 
estimated original resources. 

In closing it seems important to say that, from 
the standpoint of future supplies of fuel for heat 
and power, of materials for construction purposes, 
of flux for blast furnaces, and molding sands for 
foundries, and of mineral substances for abrasives, 
glazes, glass-manufacture, and chemical products, 
it is important to note that the state’s available re- 
sources are known to be profoundly large. In the 
case of oil and gas, the supplies are not definitely 
known. As regards mineral resources, the state’s 
industrial foundation, therefore, seems secure. Any 
inflow of materials into the state which can be sup- 
plied by the state’s own industries is a challenge to 
research to change the economic conditions. 
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The dredging plant in foreground. 


In background, left to right: classifying, washing, screening and crushing buildings. 


This lowa Producer Keeps Performance 


Records of All Machinery 
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Ottumwa Sand Co. Installs Many Modern 
Improvements at Sand-and-Gravel Plant 
By M. F. BEISBIER 


the Ottumwa Sand Co. The outstanding suc- 

cess of the company in past years has proved 
that continuous investigation and application of 
suitable new equipment to impruve the quality of 
its products and reduce its costs are profitable. 

In the Aug. 29, 1928, issue of PIT AND QUARRY, 
this plant was cited for its economical methods of 
production. Since then, however, considerable new 
equipment has been added and numerous changes 
have been made. 

No mention of gravel is made in the company’s 
name—The Ottumwa Sand Co. While the company 
Sells all of the gravel it produces, this item amounts 


Pte ottuma sand is the guiding spirit of 


to only a small fraction of the total plant output, 
since the average of the bed is 85 per cent sand and 
15 per cent gravel. C. L. Mikesh, president, states 
that, inasmuch as the sand is the greatest volume 
of available material, it is far better, from a business 
point of view, to be in the sand business, to sell sand, 
and to base all plant costs and efficiencies on the pro- 
duction of sand. The gravel output, always finding 
a ready market, is the cream of the business but is 
not the most important product. 

The plant operates successfully on this basis and 
it is noticeable that no extensive unusable stock- 
piles of sand are to be found here. The Ottumwa 
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The barge, with pontoons that support the nozzle line. 
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Pipe line from dredge at right. 


Screening structure. 
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This tail pulley prevents gravel from injuring belt. 
Sand Co. is, primarily, in the sand business—and 
sells sand! 

An exceptionally good accounting system of ma- 
chinery inventory is used to a great advantage at 
this plant. Mr. Mikesh has devised a system of in- 
ventory files which, in combination with a plant- 
performance sheet, enables him to tell at a glance 
the exact number of productive hours in any given 
month and the number and time of shut-downs with 
their causes. Repeat orders for machinery and sup- 
plies are based entirely on the performance records 
in the office inventory files. Claims of superiority, 
long life, and outstanding performance are easily 
accepted or disputed with adequate records such as 
these. 

Every machinery item in use is carded with the 
date of installation, cost, and time of installation. 
As new equipment is purchased, a card is made out 
accordingly. When repairs, adjustments or replace- 
ments of broken or worn parts are made the fore- 


man of the plant turns in a note to the bookkeeper, 
stating the cause, the time lost, and the repair costs. 
The bookkeeper, in turn, makes the entry on the 
inventory card. 

In addition to the inventory file a plant-perform- 
ance chart is maintained. On the pump-discharge 
line a Bristol gauge records a 24-hr. pressure-curve 
on a paper dial. Any fluctuation of the curve due to 
a blocked pipe-line or a shut-down for repairs is in- 
dicated on this curve. This, with a report turned 
in each night by the dredge operator, indicating the 
cause of the shut-downs, presents enough data to 
plot a performance record on graph paper. On the 
vertical line or ordinate, the dates of the month are 
lettered, beginning with the 1st and continuing 
down to the 31st. On the horizonal line or abscissa, 
the hours of the day are lettered, beginning at 7 
a.m. and ending at 7a.m. If, for example, a record 
of a 10-hr. day, without shut-downs, would be turned 
in, the entire line for that particular day, from 7 
a.m. to 5 p. m., would be marked in green, excepting 
the time out for the lunch period. If a shut-down 
occurred, the time lost would be marked in red. 
After the month’s record is closed, an analysis which 
presents an excellent plant performance record is 


























Production chart and recording dial. 








Discharge box, screens, washer, crusher, and main elevator. 


made. An excess of red squares indicates the neces- 
sity of replacing or overhauling the trouble-causing 
unit. 

Some of the new equipment changes include the 
installation of Link-Belt Shaw classifiers. Consid- 
erable difficulties had been experienced in handling 
the fines of the river sand. Occasional rejections 
caused considerable delay and inconvenience, not to 
speak of financial loss. In 1929 two Shaw classifiers 
were installed, and since then no car rejections have 
occurred. The classifiers are mounted on a double- 
span steel gantry, which is 55 ft. high at the higher 
end, each span being 63 ft. long. 

The exceptional height and length of span are 
required to permit large stockpiles to accumulate 
so as to supply sufficient material for shipments 
during periods of shut-downs. This also assures 
continuous production in the event of car shortages 
or transfers. A wooden flume carries away the re- 
jected sand and water. 

Another interesting improvement is the method 
of spotting cars. An American 2-drum winch, 
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driven by a Western Electric 20-hp. motor is the 
power unit. The 34-in. wire rope, drawn by the 
large drum, is looped through a pulley-block, located 
at the far end of the plant, and back to the car hook. 
A 14-in. wire rope, drawn from the second drum, 
is attached to a snatch block fastened on the 34-in. 
rope near the hook. After cars are drawn down the 
track by the 34-in. rope, the hook is returned to the 
plant by winding in the 14-in. rope. Broderick & 
Bascom wire rope is used. 

Small pebbles would frequently lodge between the 
belt and the tail pulley of one of the bucket eleva- 
tors, causing damage to the belt. A Sprout-Wal- 
dron, Monarch brand, cone-shaped pulley was in- 
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Sand classifiers. 


stalled and the trouble was remedied, greatly in- 
creasing the life of the belt. 

Enough oversize gravel, chiefly flat pieces, un- 
able to pass a 2-in.-mesh conical screen, makes 
crushing profitable. A Universal No. 2 crusher, 
powered by a General Electric 15-hp. motor, crushes 
all oversize material. 

The dredging is done with an Amsco 8-in. pump, 
belt-driven by a General Electric 150-hp. motor 
mounted on a wooden barge. The suction pipe and 
cutting chain are suspended from a steel derrick 
mounted on steel pontoons hinged to the barge. The 
cutting chain is manufactured by the Acme Screen 
Nozzle Co., of Des Moines, Ia. It is unusual in de- 
sign, consisting of solid-steel sections joined by pins. 
It.is said to have an exceptionally long life and is 
free from annoying pin breakage. A Conrath- 
Leveke vacuum pump is used for priming the Amsco 
pump. 

The dredged material is pumped directly into a 
wooden discharge-box, to reduce the velocity of the 
stream, and it then flows into a Gilbert 54-in. screen 
manufactured by the Stephens-Adamson Co. The 
2-in.-mesh material separates all oversize pebbles, 
allowing them to pass directly to the Universal 
crusher. A bucket elevator returns the crushed 
gravel to the Gilbert screen for rescreening. 

All material passing through this screen is dis- 
charged into a 40-in. by 40-ft. Austin rotary screen, 
having 10 ft. of 54-in. perforations, 4 ft. of 1-in. per- 
forations, and a 14-in. sand jacket. The two sizes 
of gravel from the screen are discharged into sep- 
arate hoppers, each feeding an Eagle gravel washer. 
One washer is used for each size of material, experi- 
ence having shown that greater water pressure re- 
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Steel-link cutting chain. 


moves larger and heavier particles of foreign matter 
when the gravel is handled in this way. The two 
hoppers also permit small storage capacity and, in 
the event of breakdowns on the equipment past the 
screens, small repairs and adjustments can be made 
without stopping production. The gravel discharged 
from the Eagle washers is elevated to a Gilbert 
60-in. screen with 14-in. perforations, receiving a 
second washing from a large fresh-water stream 
which removes whatever foreign matter is left. 
From the screen the gravel is elevated to the loading 
bins. 


Sand Handling 


All sand and water discharged from the Austin 
screen flow to a concrete sump, where they are 
pumped by a Morris Type M centrifugal pump, 
driven by a General Electric 75-hp. motor, to the 
Shaw classifiers already described. Carloading is 
done by a railroad-type clamshell crane. 














Gravel washer designed by C. L. Mikesh. 

















Rope arrangement on car mover. 


The plant water-supply is obtained from the 
dredge pond by two centrifugal pumps mounted on 
a pontoon float. Changes in the location of the pond 
necessitate this arrangement. A Dayton-Dowd 5-in. 
pump and a Fairbanks-Morse 5-in. pump are used. 
All spouts and chutes subject to abrasion are pro- 
tected by Goodyear rubber chute lining. Link-Belt 
roller-chain drives are used throughout on all coun- 
ter-shaft drives. 

The plant has been operated continuously since 
1907 and is one of the oldest plants in the state. 
C. L. Mikesh is president and C. J. Mikesh is treas- 
urer. 





Trucks Cut Costs in Quarries of the 
General Crushed Stone Co. 


Can operators feasibly substitute motor trucks 


for steam equipment in quarries where a shovel of § 


3-cu. yd. or 4-cu. yd. capacity is used, and where 
each truck would be called upon to carry 10 to 12 
yards of stone each trip? Prior to 1926, the answer 
was generally negative, although use of trucks with 
small shovels was not new. Late developments, how- 
ever, show a complete reversal of opinion among 
quarry operators. Among the first to attempt the 
newer method of operation, and now unhesitant to 
indorse it when conditions are favorable for its in- 
stallation, is the General Crushed Stone Co. of Eas- 
ton, Pa. 

The first installation of trucks was made in the 
company’s quarry at Winchester, Mass., where three 
20-ton locomotives and 35 or 40 contractor cars with 
the necessary rail and track equipment were re- 
placed by three 714-ton Mack trucks equipped with 
specially designed bodies. Three trucks and three 
drivers thus replaced equipment which required six 
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men to operate, in addition to a force constantly en- 
gaged in shifting and repairing tracks. 

The saving in labor alone would justify the sub- 
stitution, if certain other conditions are favorable, 
the company declares. Among these requirements 
are length of haul, grades up which it is necessary 
to carry the full load, and ability to take care of the 
increased production. 

The General Crushed Stone Co. was so pleased 
with its initial venture that three similar Macks 
were purchased when the capacity of the White 
Haven, Pa., plant was increased by changing from 
a hand- to a shovel-loading operation. 

Opinion of the company as to the use of trucks 
speaks for itself in that it was decided, the following 
year, to replace steam locomotives and accompany- 
ing equipment at the Glen Mills, Pa., plant with four 
Macks similar to those previously bought. 

The eleven large trucks with special bodies now 
operated by the company at three of its thirteen 
plants carry more than 800,000 tons of stone annu- 
ally. 

Provided general conditions are such as to war- 
rant investment in trucks, there are seven advan- 
tages over rail equipment in the company’s opinion. 
First, greater mobility; second, simplification of 











Truck operated by General Crushed Stone Co. 


management as a result of less equipment; third, 
steadier flow of stone to the crusher resulting from 
fewer delays in blasting ; fourth, possible elimination 
of mud capping, which lowers blasting costs and 
avoids complaints regarding blasting; fifth, elimina- 
tion of track shifting, maintenance and costly derail- 
ments; sixth, safety in avoiding necessity to oper- 
ate close to a dangerous bank; seventh, usefulness 
for other purposes when not engaged in the quarry. 

The General Crushed Stone Co., existent since 
1899, operates thirteen quarries and two sand-and- 
gravel plants in New York, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts and Maryland. Annual production of 
crushed stone is 3,200,000 tons and of sand and 
gravel 200,000 tons. 
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NEW program, planned to widen the scope 
A and increase the usefulness of the American 

Road Builders’ Assn., was instituted in a 
series of meetings held Sept. 9, 10 and 11, in the 
new Offices of the association in Washington, D. C. 
The association plans to bring about, for the first 
time, a closer codperation between manufacturers 
of equipment and highway engineers. 

Meetings were called by Charles H. Upham, en- 
gineer-director of the association and invitations 
were issued to all members of the Manufacturers’ 
Division. Representatives of two state highway 
departments were present to give their views, to 
assist the manufacturers in determining the course 
of the meetings, and to suggest plans for the work 
of the committees. 

Committees were organized to investigate and 
make recommendations on the following subjects: 
snow removal, needs for and availability of main- 
tenance equipment, traffic-control signals, central- 
and transit-mixed concrete, and guard rail. Individ- 
ual sessions were held on each subject. Committees 
were suggested and, in each case, definite plans were 
made for the course of the committee’s action and 
investigation. In every instance, it was determined 
to follow as closely as possible the action of the com- 
mittee on Standardization of Weighing Devices for 
Concrete Aggregate whose report appears in the 
recent Annual Report of the American Road Build- 
ers’ Assn. 

The present meetings were held to carry out a 
plan suggested by The American Association of 
State Highway Officials. 

Snow Removal 

The first meeting of the series was held Sept. 9, 
to discuss the subject of snow removal. W. F. Ros- 
enwald, maintenance engineer of the Minnesota 
State Highway Dept., was chairman of the commit- 
tee but turned the meeting over to Mr. DeGlopper, 
general chairman of the Equipment Committee 
which is supervising the work of the sub-commit- 
tees. Mr. DeGlopper is materials and equipment en- 
gineer of the Michigan State Highway Dept. He 
proposed an outline of the activities and the report 
of the committee. It was suggested that a complete 
analysis be made of the methods and equipment for 
snow removal now being used by the various states 
and municipalities. An informal discussion followed 
in which the manufacturers and highway engineers 
present brought up many specific problems which 
are encountered in removing snow from highways 
and city streets. 

The report of this committee will present an an- 
alysis of the types of equipment available and the 
advantages and limitations of each. It was agreed 
that the problems which confront the engineer of 
the city are widely different from those on the state 
highways and the report will be divided into two 
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Engineers and Equipment Manufacturers 
Discuss Road-Building Problems 


sections to care for both types of these problems. 

Particular attention will be paid by the commit- 
tee to costs of snow removal by each method. A 
questionnaire will be sent to manufacturers of snow- 
removal equipment and to highway engineers to 
gather the necessary data. 

A preliminary meeting will be held to draft the 
committee’s report. The latter will be submitted at 
an open meeting to which all manufacturers will be 
invited and at which the report will be open to re- 
vision. The report will be read at the annual con- 
vention of the American Assn. of State Highway 
Officials in Pittsburgh, Nov. 17-20. Suggestions 
made here will be incorporated in the final report 
to be presented at the Annual Road Show in St. 
Louis next January. 

A point was brought up at the meeting involving 
snow removal from air ports. This subject will be 
investigated and recommendations included in the 
report of the committee. Data will be gathered for 
the study of snowfall, including statistics on the 
normal fall in various sections of the country. This 
will be of considerable value to engineers in select- 
ing equipment. ' 

The adaptability of ordinary highway mainte- 
nance equipment to snow removal will also be an- 
alyzed with a view toward avoiding duplication of 
equipment in highway departments. 

A number of suggestions for membership on the 
committee were made. Membership will include rep- 
resentatives from the manufacturers of equipment, 
state highway officials, county highway officials, 
city streets officials, and the executive staff of the 
American Road Builders’ Assn. The complete mem- 
bership of the committee will not be announced 
until the men whose names were suggested have 
accepted appointment. 

Following the meeting, Charles Grubb, engineer . 
executive of the County Highway Officials’ Division 
of the Assn., spoke briefly of the enthusiasm de- 
veloping among the county officials for the Annual 
Road Show. He described his recent trip to St. Louis 
in preparation for the show and the sentiment of 
officials in various parts of the middle west. 

Maintenance Equipment 

Second in the series was the meeting for the pur- 
pose of organizing a committee to make a survey of 
the needs for and availability of equipment used in 
the maintenance of state and county highways. As 
in the case of the snow-removal committee, this 
committee was formed at the suggestion of the 
American Assn. of State Highway Officials to bring 
into closer contact the manufacturers of equipment 
and the highway engineers. 

According to the plan outlined by Mr. DeGlopper, 
who presided at this meeting, it is intended to make 
a survey of the entire maintenance field. Types of 
equipment now applied to certain maintenance prob- 
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lems in local sections will be described in the report 
and made available to county and state engineers 
in every part of the country. Methods not in gen- 
eral use will be investigated and the report sent to 
every state and county engineer in the United 
States. 

General informal discussion followed the intro- 
duction of the subject by Mr. DeGlopper. A plan 
was developed to form the outline of the committee’s 
action and its report. 

The committee will be composed of representa- 
tives of both county and state highway officials and 
equipment manufacturers. It will send out a ques- 
tionnaire immediately to manufacturers of equip- 
ment and to highway engineers to gather data on 
maintenance equipment and methods and sugges- 
tions for further lines of inquiry. 

The discussion developed the necessity of divid- 
ing the investigation and subsequent report into 
several sections. One will investigate and report on 
equipment for maintaining untreated highway sur- 
faces of earth and gravel. Another will care for 
macadamized roads, and another for concrete. Prob- 
lems such as grading, ditching and ditch cleaning 
will be thoroughly investigated and recommenda- 
tions for equipment to handle the various types of 
work will be made. 

It is expected that the report of the committee 
will effect greater economies and efficiency by cen- 
tralizing information concerning equipment and 
methods. 

A preliminary report will be made from material 
resulting from a questionnaire sent to all equipment 
manufacturers and highway departments. This will 
be read in an open meeting immediately preceding 
the annual convention of the state highway officials 
in Pittsburgh, and suggestions for additions and 
revisions will be heard. Following this meeting a 
second meeting will be held to draft the final report 
which will be presented at the Road Show in St. 
Louis. 

Traffic-Signal Controls 

The meetings Sept. 10 opened with the subject of 
Traffic-Control Signals. Charles Upham introduced 
the subject, explaining the position of the American 
Road Builders’ Assn. in bringing manufacturers and 
highway engineers together for closer codperation. 

Mr. DeGlopper then took charge of the meeting 
and called on the manufacturers present for their 
views regarding the scope of the work of the com- 
mittee to be organized. General discussion followed, 
bringing out the need for standardized signal equip- 
ment for the control of traffic. 

Among the problems encountered was the fact 
that more than two hundred thousand variations 
of metal signs are required to meet the demands of 
the state, county and municipal street and highway 
departments. Highway engineers and manufactur- 
ers were agreed that, in the interests of economy 
and also the safety of motorists, greater standard- 
ization is vital. 

It was suggested that the report be divided into 
sections separating the metal warning signs from 
the electric signals. 

Names of men suggested for membership on this 
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committee included the following: Miller McClin- 
tock, Erskin Bureau of Traffic Research, Harvard 
University; Burton W. Marsh, traffic engineer, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Hawley Simpson, research en- 
gineer, American Electric Railway Assn.; Geo. C. 
Wright, county supt. of highways, Monroe County, 
New York, and Mr. Baker, Wayne County, Mich. 
Manufacturers will be represented by the three 
manufacturers present at the meeting including T. 
R. Willwerscheid, Western Stamping and Manu- 
facturing Co.; Guy Kelcey, manager traffic engineer- 
ing division, American Gas Accumulator Co.; Har- 
old Wyman, asst. director of sales, Automatic Signal 
Corp., and Arthur Straits of Wallace-Tiernan Prod- 
ucts, Inc. State officials will be represented by 
Harry Neal, also chairman of the committee; W. F. 
Rosenwald and Geo. Hamlin, both of the State High- 
way Department of Minnesota. 

It was agreed to send out a letter immediately 
from the American Road Builders’ Assn. to the lead- 
ing manufacturers concerned with traffic-control 
devices, outlining the proposed work of the commit- 
tee and asking for a letter or report of their ex- 
perience with the problems confronting the commit- 
tee and for suggestions for further activities for 
the committee. 

A letter will be sent to all state highway depart- 
ments requesting their viewpoint toward the work 
of the committee and their suggestions. 

A meeting of the committee will be held at the 
time of the State Highway Officials’ convention in 
Pittsburgh, where the collected data will be analyzed 
and the report drafted. The final report will be pre- 
sented at the Road Show in St. Louis next January. 


Pre-Mixed Concrete 

Of greatest interest to readers of PIT AND QUARRY 
was the preliminary meeting of the committee on 
Central- and Transit-Mixed Concrete. In anticipa- 
tion of this meeting, P. F. Seward, assistant en- 
gineer of the American Road Builders’ Assn., had 
made a brief investigation of the attitude of the 
state and county officials toward central- and tran- 
sit-mixed concrete for highways. 

In a brief talk he outlined the findings of the in- 
vestigation. He emphasized the fact that, through 
the central and western states, central- and transit- 
mixed concrete is not permitted for highway con- 
struction because the officials have no definite in- 
formation on the subject and are unwilling to have 
it tried. Others are opposed to its use because their 
tests made several years ago, before the equipment 
for producing and delivering it was perfected, re- 
sulted unfavorably. Others object to it on the 
grounds that the trucks delivering it cut up the sub- 
grade of the highway after it has been prepared for 
paving. 

Following Mr. Seward’s report, Mr. DeGlopper, 
chairman of the meeting called on the equipment 
manufacturers present for recommendations for the 
course of the committee’s action and outline of the 
report. A general discussion brought out a number 
of problems dealing with equipment requirements 
and the need for a report which will present the 
case for central- and transit-mixed concrete to the 
highway departments. 
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It is planned that the committee will work in 
close coéperation with the recently formed National 
Ready-Mixed Concrete Assn., and J. E. Burke, presi- 
dent of that association, will be asked to accept ap- 
pointment on the committee. 

The names of men proposed for membership on 
the committee includes representatives of manufac- 
turers of central-mixing plants, transit-mixed con- 
crete units, ready-mixed concrete conveyor trucks 
of all types; producers of ready-mixed concrete ; con- 
tractors; and city, state and county departments. 

A report will be requested from the staff of the 
American Road Builders’ Assn. from data already 
collected. A meeting of the committee will be held 
immediately before the State Highway Officials’ 
meeting in Pittsburgh, Nov. 17-20, and a report pre- 
pared. This will be submitted to the proper com- 
mittee of the State Officials’ group. The final report 
will be presented at the annual convention of the 
American Road Builders’ Assn. in St. Louis. Mean- 
while a thorough canvass of all of the groups men- 
tioned will be made to gather every bit of available 
data for the report in the limited time. Special at- 
tempts will be made to reach every manufacturer 
of equipment used in this industry. 


Guard Rails 


The final meeting on Sept. 11, was opened by Mr. 
Upham for the purpose of organizing a committee 
to investigate the subject of Highway Guard Rail. 
Mr. Upham introduced C. N. Connor, engineer ex- 
ecutive of the American Road Builders’ Assn., who 
described the survey which is being made in this 
field and outlined some of the information which has 
already been received in reply to a questionnaire 
sent out to the state highway departments. He also 
discussed the results of tests made by the Depart- 
ment of Highways of Pennsylvania. 

The membership of the committee will be named 
later. A list of suggestions was prepared, including 
manufacturers of each type of guard rail, and rep- 
resentatives of each division of the American Road 
Builders’ Assn. 

The committee will summarize all data previously 
collected on this subject and draft a report which will 
be sent out for criticism and remarks. The report 
will be rewritten incorporating these suggestions 
and presented at the Highway Officials’ meeting in 
Pittsburgh. It will then be put into final form and 
submitted at the American Road Builders’ Assn. 
Convention in St. Louis. 

Attending the meetings were the following: 

Charles M. Upham, engineer-director, A. R. B. A. 

C. N. Connor, engineer-executive, A. R. B. A. 

Charles Grubb, engineer-executive, A. R. B. A. 


L. A. Brookover, publicity director, A. R. B. A. 
William Ogden, manager, Manufacturers’ Division, A. R. 


D. R. Lamson, assistant engineer, A. R. B. A. 

P. F. Seward, assistant engineer, A. R. B. A. 

J. P. Cockey, assistant engineer, A. R. B. A. 

M. DeGlopper, materials and equipment engineer, Mich. 
Dept. of Highways. 


A. C. Toner, Washington manager, Portland Cement Assn. 
W. F. Rosenwald, maintenance engineer, Minnesota Dept. 


of Highways. 
Herbert N. Bell, Biehl Iron Works. 
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G. R. Connor, Allis-Chalmers Co. 

A. P. Robinson, Ransome Concrete Machinery Co. 

C. S. Embrey, Mixer Manufacturers’ Bureau. 

Robert T. Harris, Blaw-Knox Co. 

Guy Kelcey, manager traffic engineering division, Ameri- 
can Gas Accumulator Co. 

Harold Wyman, asst. director of sales, Automatic Signal 
Corp. 

T. R. Willwerscheid, Western Stamping and Mfg. Co. 

C. A. Young, American Wire Fence Co. 

H. D. Worthington, American Steel & Wire Co. 

R. J. Temple, manager Chain Link Fence Dept., Page Steel 
& Wire Co. 

J. T. Fritz, Horace T. Potts & Co. 


J. P. Dennebaum, Standco Highway Guard, Standard Iron 
Works. 


Dewatering of Clays by Electrical 
Method Subject of Tests 


The electrical method for the dewatering of clays 
is being given a thorough trial at the Northwest 
Experiment Station of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, in co-operation with the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. Of the different methods 
used for dewatering in the United States, the filter- 
press method is most popular. The chief disadvan- 
tage of the common filter-press is the fact that it is 
not continuous. The continuous filter-press has not 
attained wide use because of the difficulty of remov- 
ing water from the plastic clay bodies without aux- 
iliary drying apparatus. The electrical method, 
because it can be made continuous, with lower labor 
costs, and for other reasons enumerated later, may 
prove both interesting and profitable. 

The only plants using the electrical method in the 
clay industry are located in Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia. Count Schwerin, inventor of the process, 
was a native of East Prussia. He first became in- 
terested in the possibilities of electro-osmosis for 
dewatering peat and later he applied and patented 
the idea for the removal of water from clay sys- 
pensions. 

At a plant at Karlsbad, Czechoslovakia, the fine 
clay remaining in suspension after purification by 
washing is fed to six electro-osmosis machines which 
bring the clay out in a continuous sheet 5 ft. wide 
and 1,-in. thick containing an average of 35 per 
cent water. The depleted suspension is pumped 
back to the head of the plant. The dewatered clay 
is pressed into tubes and further dried in tunnel 
dryers. According to Herr Meyer, Manager of the 
Karlsbad company, the capacity of the plant is 78 
tons of dry “edelkaolin” or electrophorized kaolin 
per 24 hours. This plant introduces a recognized 
quality of clay which is used for fine porcelain. 

A study of data obtained from this company, to- 
gether with a review of literature on the subject 
and results of experiments conducted at the North- 
west Experiment Station of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, suggests the following con- 
clusions: 

1. The electrophoresis process removes the clay 
from the water but does not affect any appreciable 
purification of the clay. The purification obtained 
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Finds Pre-Mixed Concrete Field ‘Made to 


Order’ for Gravel Producers 








Keefner Concrete Co. Operated as Unit 
of Material-Producing and Sales Group 


HE adaptability of a ready-mixed concrete 
plant to a sand-and-gravel pit or yard is well 
demonstrated in Des Moines, Ia., where the 
Keefner Concrete Co. has recently completed its new 
plant. 

This ready-mixed concrete plant will be operated 
as a unit of a group of companies of which John 
Keefner is president, namely, the Des Moines Build- 
ing Material Co., the Hawkeye Co-Operative Sand 
& Gravel Assn., and the Keefner Concrete Co. The 
operation of this group under one head offers an 
excellent opportunity to serve the Des Moines build- 
ing-material supply market in an efficient manner, 
from a selling as well as from the operating point of 
view. Mr. Keefner’s life-long contacts in the Des 
Moines market places the new corporation in a very 
favorable position, and advance orders indicate a 
brisk future business. Mr. Keefner is ably assisted 
by his son, Joseph Keefner, vice-president, and 
Albert Peterson, secretary-treasurer. 

The new plant is located adjacent to the tipple 
and stockpiles of the Hawkeye Co-Operative Sand & 
Gravel Assn. This is a valuable feature and a great 
convenience, inasmuch as the stockpile of the gravel 
company becomes the stockpile of the ready-mixed 


concrete plant. No additional sidetrack is required, 
while no additional material-handling equipment, 
such as cranes or gantry cranes, will be needed. 
Thus the initial investment is reduced to a minimum 
—the bare cost of the mixer, hopper and batching 
equipment. 

Sand and gravel are pumped from the Des Moines 
river-bed. An unusual method is employed consist- 
ing of a power drag-scraper and a pump located at 
the river-bank. The scraper drags the material 
from the river-bed into a sump located at the foot 
of the pump-house, from which it is lifted to the 
screen equipment of the tipple. This method is used 
to overcome the difficulty encountered in the opera- 
tion of a dredge in the swiftly flowing Des Moines 
river. For a more complete description of the sand 
and gravel production method, see PIT AND QUARRY, 
Aug. 28, 1929, “Sand and Gravel Plant Has Unusual 
Method of Excavating,” by W. E. Trauffer. 

As previously mentioned, the stockpiles of sand 
and gravel will be used for the ready-mixed concrete 
plant. Beneath the stockpiles is located a conveyor 
belt which transfers the sand and gravel to the hop- 
per elevator. The Hawkeye company has a number 













Stiff-leg track crane and stock storage. 
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Structure of ready-mix plant. Note pants-leg chute for dry truck 
loading. 


of concrete stalls built under the stockpiles for the 
purpose of loading trucks. These stalls permit the 
ready installation of the belt conveyor, with access 
to dumping gates under each pile. The conveyor 
consists of a Cincinnati Rubber Co. 18-in. belt, 85 ft. 
long. It is belt-driven by a General Electric 5-hp. 
motor. The discharge is made directly into a small 











concrete sump with a natural flow to the elevator 
buckets. 

The elevator, which handles both sand and gravel, 
discharges into a special chute which directs the 
sand to two sections of the main hopper, and the 
gravel to the other two sections. This chute, of 
course, is hand-operated. The elevator is made by 
the Chain Belt Co. and consists of 7-in. by 7-in. by 
14-in. buckets mounted on a chain belt. It is 70 ft. 
high. A General Electric 15-hp. motor is the power 
unit. 

Cement will be purchased from the Hawkeye 
Cement Co. plant which is located nearby. It will 
be hauled by trucks and will be dumped at the foot 
of the cement-hopper elevator. A small concrete 
sump has been especially designed to accommodate 
the trucks which will dump, under cover, to the boot 
of the elevator. This elevator is of Link-Belt man- 































The ready-mix crew. 
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The 2-cu. yd. tilting concrete mixer. 


ufacture and has 5-in. by 8-in. by 7-in. buckets 
mounted onachain. It is 60 ft. high and discharges 
directly into the cement hopper. 

The mixing plant consists of the steel sand-and- 
gravel hopper, cement hopper, batchers, scales, and 
the mixer. This entire equipment was purchased 
outright and erected by the Keefner men. 

The steel sand-and-gravel hopper consists of a 
4-partition hopper mounted on steel I-beam columns 
adequately braced by angle-iron sections. Each par- 











Left to right: Roy Pates, shipping clerk; Joe Keefner, vice-pres.; 
John Keefner, pres.; Albert Petersen, secy.-treas. 
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Gravel batcher and scale. 


tition has its own dumping-gate lever operated from 
the batching floor. The estimated capacity of the 
hopper is 75 cu. yd. It was built by the Butler 
Bin Co. 


The batching equipment is also of Butler make, 
designed for a 2-cu. yd. mixer. The gravel batcher 
is fitted with an American Kron scale, with an ex- 
ceptionally large, readable dial having an oil dash- 
pot feature which prevents excessive sway of the 
pointer. The two dumping gates of the batcher 
discharge into the mixer chute directly below. The 
cement batcher is mounted adjacent to the gravel 
batcher and discharges into the mixer chute directly 
below. Above the cement batcher, and suspended 
from the gravel hopper, is the cement-storage hop- 
per with a capacity of about 220 cu. ft. A Winslow 
beam-scale is used to weigh the cement batches. 


The water-control equipment consists of a steel 
tank, also located on the batching platform. It will 
be calibrated and controlled by a hand-operated 
valve. Its rating will be in gallons. 


A T. L. Smith 2-cu. yd. tilting-type mixer has 
been installed on a special channel-iron platform 
built at a convenient height for truck loading. The 
mixer is driven by a General Electric 40-hp. motor 
with pinion-and-gear drive. The material chute to 
the mixer has a Y-elbow, one branch leading to the 
mixer, the other branch unconnected. The latter 
has been installed for the future addition of a 
1-cu. yd. mixer to be used for small orders and re- 
serve capacity. 


Delivery of the mixed concrete is made in bath- 
tub-type bodies mounted on International trucks. 
Each truck is fitted with a hydraulic hoist. Several 
114-ton Ford trucks will also be used. 


Prof. W. M. Dunagan of the Materials Laboratory 
of Iowa State College, Ames, Ia., will act as consult- 
ing engineer of the plant; and the Patzig laboratory 
of Des Moines will have charge of inspection. The 
plant has been in operation since Aug. 1, 1930. 
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Quarry Blast in Chicago Suburb 


(Continued from page 40) 


quarry blasting and is considered one of the best 
in this line. Du Pont was well represented by E. T, 
Lednum, manager, C. J. O’Neill, assistant manager, 
and A. J. Shoemaker, all of the Chicago office, and 
Sam Russell, explosives expert. 

The Brownell Improvement Co. has, in the past, 
made many larger shots but these were on the first 
level where the face varies between 75 and 85 ft. 
in height. With the 25-ft. face on this level it was 
not considered economical to attempt a shot of any 
greater depth. An article describing a larger blast 
at this quarry was published in the Sept. 26, 1928, 
issue of PIT AND QUARRY on page 54. 





Mineral Production in 1929 Exceeds 
Total of Previous Year 


The value of the mineral products of the United 
States in 1929 was $5,830,000,000, or 8 per cent 
greater than the value of the 1928 mineral output, 
says the United States Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce, in a statistical review. The upward 
trend was, however, neither general nor uniform 
and did not bring the total to preceding high levels 
of the last decade—$6,213,600,000 in 1926, a year 
of marked prosperity, and $5,986,500,000 in 1923 
and $6,981,340,000 in 1920, two years of high price 
levels. Comparisons for the major groups of min- 
eral industries show that the total value of metals 
produced in 1929 has been exceeded only twice—in 
1923 and 1920—in the past decade; that the total 
value of all nonmetallic products, except fuels, was 
less in 1929 than in any year of the decade except 
the first three; and that the value of all mineral 
fuels in 1929 surpassed that for each year of the 
decade except 1926, 1923, and 1920. 


The total value of nonmetallic products (not in- 
cluding fuels) decreased about 5 per cent in 1929 
as the result not only of decline in quantity of pro- 
duction of a number of important items but also by 
reason of generally lower price levels for nonmetallic 
products. The decline in the total is due to the pre- 
ponderance of the structural materials, in the use of 
which there was recession in 1929, whereas most of 
the chemical, metallurgical, and other industrial 
mineral materials show increases. Among the 
structural materials stone increased slightly in 
quantity but less in total value. Production of lime, 
cement, gypsum, and structural clay products all 
decreased between 2 and 5 per cent in quantity and 
2 and 9 per cent in value. Sales of raw clay, largely 
by reason of demand from metallurgical industries, 
showed an increase of 8 per cent in volume but of 
only 5 per cent in value. Production of other ce- 
ramic materials—feldspar and silica—decreased. 
Shipments of phosphate rock for export in 1929 
were the largest in 25 years; the total shipments 
increased 7 per cent in quantity but only 6 per cent 
in value compared with 1928. 
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Northwest Regional Cement Safety Meet 
Held at Seattle, Wash. 


By W. A. SCOTT 


Seattle, Sept. 9, 1930, was held under the aus- 
pices of Portland Cement Association mem- 
bers in the Pacific Northwest, comprising the fol- 
lowing companies: 
Beaver Portland Cement Co., Gold Hill, Ore., 
British Columbia Cement Co., Ltd., Victoria, B. C., 
International Portland Cement Co., Irvin, Wash., 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Metaline Falls, Wash., 
Northwestern Portland Cement Co., Grotto, Wash., 
Olympic Portland Cement Co., Bellingham, Wash., 
Oregon Portland Cement Co., Oswego and Lime, Ore., 
Pacific Coast Cement Co., Seattle, Wash., and 
Superior Portland Cement Co., Concrete, Wash. 

This meeting was sponsored by the Portland Ce- 
ment Assn., as are other similar regional meetings 
held periodically in many parts of the country. One 
of the first addresses at the Seattle gathering was 
delivered by A. J. R. Curtis, assistant to the general 
manager of that association, Chicago, IIll., who re- 
viewed the Progress of Safety Work for 1929, as 
applied to the cement industry. 

The attendance numbered about 120 persons, all 
of whom were interested in some branch of the ce- 
ment industry. The majority was made up of men 
on the operating staffs of the cement plants repre- 
sented, consisting of superintendents, engineers, 
chemists, department foremen and crew members. 
The papers, addresses and first-aid demonstrations 
were of special concern to mill and quarry foremen 
and their forces of men who are most exposed to 
the various hazards of mill and quarry work. 

The Safety-First movement, as developed and sus- 
tained by the executives and managers in this in- 
dustry, exemplifies a system of training that makes 
the employee more alert and guarded in protecting 
himself and his fellows from accidents that may re- 
sult in personal injury. A codrdinate part of the 
system consists of training a number of men in 
each department in first-aid performances. The 
leading thought in most that was said at the meet- 
ing was that safety in operating depends upon train- 
ing and codperation on the part of the workers un- 
der the directions of superintendents and foremen, 
and that safety is one of the measures of efficiency. 
Inasmuch as there are always a few men dropping 
out whose places are filled by new men, the system 
of training in safety operation becomes a constant 
necessity. The papers, addresses and discussion, 
in the most part, revolved around the mill foremen 
and their success in maintaining a high standard of 
safety practice and efficiency. As regards safety 
appliances for cement mills, it is believed that equip- 
ment manufacturers are keeping pace with the 
safety-first movement in providing those things 
most in demand for the protection of employees. 

An interesting program for the meeting had been 
prepared, and the forenoon and afternoon sessions 
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were presided over by C. N. Reitze, general manager 
of the Superior Portland Cement Co., who, in open- 
ing the meeting, spoke briefly of the purposes and 
scope of the safety training as developed in the ce- 
ment industry. He then presented Mayor Frank Ed- 
wards, of Seattle, who gave a welcoming address. 
A. J. R. Curtis, assistant general manager, Port- 
land Cement Association, in noting the Progress of 
Safety Work in 1929, gave some facts as to the per- 


, centage of cement-mill accidents in different regional 


districts, showing substantial decreases in most 
cases. According to his views and observations, the 
safety movement in industry is what athletics are 
to a college; accidents are intolerable because they 
are preventable; the success of safety training de- 
pends upon the spirit put into it; the men hired 
should either be trained men or those who can be 
trained readily; safety equipment should be in- 
stalled, and adequate illumination should be provid- 
ed. Mr. Curtis referred to the record of 27 cement 
mills that operated without accident during 1929. 

H. T. Brewer, mill superintendent, International 
Portland Cement Co., Irvin, Wash., read a paper on 
the Prevention of Electrical Accidents. In concise 
language he mentioned some of the electrical haz- 
ards in operating cement mills and recommended 
such improvements as will tend to reduce those haz- 
ards. He referred specially to conditions in some of 
the older plants in which the original installations 
had exposed wiring and ungrounded or poorly 
grounded equipment. Such plants are generally being 
brought up to proper safety standards by alterations 
and, in some cases, by entirely new installations. In 
the case of unsafe equipment, he suggested placing 
a proper guard around it to protect the inexpe- 
rienced man. Mr. Brewer attributed many accidents 
to faulty and insufficient lighting. All lights, he 
stated, should be so placed as to afford adequate 
illumination where it is most needed and to pre- 
vent blinding glares. 

Common Sense Safety was the subject of a con- 
vincing paper by Ben Hammond, safety engineer for 
the Olympic Portland Cement Co., Bellingham, 
Wash. As might be assumed, on reading the above 
title, Mr. Hammond pursues the course that is prac- 
tical and readily understandable. He has instituted 
regular safety meetings of the men at this plant and 
commends such meetings to other concerns. His 
methods are to develop individual responsibility 
among the employees, that they may acquire a 
training based upon good judgment and common 
sense. He would teach men to adapt themselves to 
a system of codperation, directed by those in charge. 
Mr. Hammond thinks the frequency of industrial 
accidents in a plant is evidence that there is some- 
thing wrong. 
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David H. Leche, general plant superintendent for 
the Oregon Portland Cement Co., operating mills at 
Oswego and Lime, Ore., presented a paper devoted 
to Injuries Involving Strains, Falls and Bruises, and 
the Resulting Cost of Time. He first considered the 
subject of strains, and defined this kind of injury as 
that produced by the over-stretching of muscles. 
Sprains, a different type of injury, occur only at 
joints, and result from stretching, twisting and the 
partial breaking of the ligaments. Strains, he stat- 
ed, may be caused by heavy lifting or a sudden 
twisting of the body. Such injuries may be guarded 
against by cautioning men against lifting too heavy 
aload. The fact that, in some cases of strains, there 
may appear no outward evidence of injury gives 
rise to questions, sometimes, as to whether they 
are real or feigned. It is asserted that the Oregon 


State Accident Commission finds claims for strains, 


very hard to handle, due to their uncertainty. Mr. 
Leche concluded by saying that falls and bruises 
have been the cause of considerable loss of time, but 
that injuries due to such accidents are simpler, 
with no elements of uncertainty about them. 

George C. Hewitt, industrial engineer for the 
Pacific Coast Cement Co., Seattle, Wash., was then 
introduced. His comprehensive paper on The Fore- 
man’s Responsibility in Safety elicited close atten- 
tion. The speaker said the character of the position 
makes the foreman the most important figure in the 
work of accident prevention. He is the person upon 
whom the executive officers depend for carrying out 
their safety plans. The foreman’s qualifications to 
maintain safety practice in the mill operations will 
naturally bring about high efficiency. No plant op- 
eration can be considered efficient unless its acci- 
dent rate is low. 

The fact that the foreman, in some cases, puts 
safety practice in a secondary place is often be- 
cause he is being held responsible for speed in pro- 
duction and the maintenance of a certain standard 
of product. Mr. Hewitt devoted some attention to 
the selection of men for cement-mill work with the 
view to securing those who may be readily trained 
in efficiency and safety. 

C. E. Hutchinson, foreman of the packing depart- 
ment in the plant of Superior Portland Cement Co., 
Concrete, Wash., read an excellent paper on Safety 
in Storing, Packing and Shipping. In this he spoke 
from actual experience, going into some detail con- 
cerning the hazards of that department and outlin- 
ing the training and care necessary as a means of 
avoiding accidents. He gave consideration to pro- 
tection from dust, referring to the Howard dust 
shield as a device of merit. Mr. Hutchinson said, in 
conclusion, that the foreman should be a safety en- 
gineer. 

A. F. Krabbe, general superintendent for the 
Olympic Portland Cement Co., Bellingham, Wash.., 
referred to the low accident records of the Olympic 
plant and the methods of avoiding and preventing 
accidents. Other speakers were W. H. Green, plant 
superintendent for Pacific Coast Cement Co., Seat- 
tle, and Victor Zellinsky, of the British Columbia 
Portland Cement Co., Victoria, B. C. 

The first feature of the afternoon session was an 
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address by Claire Bowman, director of the Washing- 
ton State Department of Labor and Industries. 

A First-Aid contest followed, conducted, under 
the rules of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, by John G. 
Schoning, of the Bureau’s Northwest Experiment 
Station, Seattle. The judges comprised members of 
the Seattle Fire Department, under direction of Bat- 
talion Chief John McCloud. At the conclusion of the 
contest a trophy was presented to the winning team 
by H. H. Sanderson, of the Sanderson Safety Supply 
Co., Seattle. 

The competing teams were those of the following 
cement companies: Olympic Portland Cement Co., 
Oregon Portland Cement Co., Superior Portland Ce- 
ment Co., and the Pacific Coast Cement Co. The 
judges awarded first place to the team of the Su- 
perior Portland Cement Co. 

The meeting closed with a dinner in the evening, 
attended by about 150 persons, and accompanied by 
features of entertainment. W. P. Cameron, of Olym- 
pic Portland Cement Co., presided at the noon-day 
luncheon, and N. D. Moore, of the Pacific Coast Ce- 
ment Co., acted as chairman in the evening. 

Among those present at the meeting were: Wylie 
Hemphill, president of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce; L. C. Newlands, president of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce, and vice-president of the 
Oregon Portland Cement Co., Portland; Frank J. 
Barrett, district manager, Portland Cement Assn., 
Seattle; S. H. Ash, mining engineer, with U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Berkeley, Cal., and James H. 
Kane, attorney, Seattle. 





Dewatering Clay by Electricity 
(Continued from page 57) 
at Karlsbad, for example, is not obtained in the elec- 
trophoresis machines but in the washing and set- 
tling apparatus. It is due in part to the dispersion 
by electrolytes which allow the impurities to settle 
out. 

2. The degree of dryness obtainable with a given 
clay and the amount of electrolyte and electric cur- 
rent necessary for this, are, to a large extent, indi- 
vidually characteristic of the clay in question. In 
general, it would appear that fine-grained clays with 
low content of soluble salts give higher yields of 
dryer clay per unit of current consumption than 
coarse-grained clays. 

3. If the temperature of the suspension is al- 
lowed to rise above a certain maximum, approxi- 
mately 40 deg. C., the efficiency of the process is 
decreased, due to the increased conductivity. 

4. Whether the electrophoresis process can dis- 
place the filter-press for dewatering a given clay 
suspension depends upon (a) the manner in which 
the given clay responds to the treatment, (b) on the 
relatively greater costs of installation and power 
consumption of the electrical process as against the 
greater labor costs of the filter-press. Other fac- 
tors might enter, as, for instance, the possibility of 
control of the process whereby, instead of complete 
dewatering, a thick slip could be produced to be used 
directly for casting of whiteware. 
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Personal Mention 








Edmund Stinnes of Berlin, Germany, 
well-known as the son of the late Hugo 
Stinnes, German industrialist and cap- 
italist, will attend the Sixth Interna- 
tional Road Congress in Washington, 
October 6-11, it has been announced. 
Mr. Stinnes is coming as a representa- 
tive of the Society for the Promotion 
of Automobile Highways. Joseph Brix 
of Berlin-Charlottenburg, government 
consulting engineer, will also represent 
the Society at the Congress. 


Max A. Berns, publicity manager of 
the Universal Atlas Cement Co., is tak- 
ing an active part in the management 
of the Sunday Evening Club in River 
Forest, a residential suburb of Chicago, 
Til. 


E. L. Eriksen, professor of structural 
engineering at Purdue University, has 
accepted an appointment to the chair 
of engineering mechanics at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He will be suc- 
ceeded at Purdue by S. C. Hollister, a 
graduate of the University of Wiscon- 
sin with teaching experience at the 
University of Illinois, but who has 
recently been engaged in private prac- 
tice in structural engineering. 


H. A. Lomax is now general man- 
ager of the Wheeling Mold & Foundry 
Division of the Continental Roll & 
Steel Foundry Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Charles E. Grubb, formerly county 
engineer of New Castle County, Del., 
has joined the staff of the American 
Road Builders’ Association as execu- 
tive engineer in charge of the organi- 
zation’s County Officials’ Division. 
Mr. Grubb is a past-president of the 
division which he now manages. 


Ward P. Christie, after ten years of 
service as engineer for the Associated 
General Contractors of America, with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., has 
resigned to become associated with 
Ulen Co., international contractors, of 
Lebanon, Ind. Mr. Christie’s new du- 
ties will include research and investi- 
gation. 


F,. A. Rumbarger has been appointed 
representative of the Browning Loco- 
motive Co. in the Pittsburgh territory. 


Dr. J. Paul McClintock, professor 
of geology in Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J., lectured Sept. 4 upon 
“Our Inheritances from the Ice Age” 
before the Western Society of Engi- 
neers, Chicago, Ill. This address 
was one of a series dealing with 
the geological-engineering conditions 
within the midwestern states, particu- 
larly within Illinois. Other speakers 


were Dr. M. M. Leighton, chief of the 
Illinois Geological Survey, who spoke, 
Sept. 2, upon “What the Paleozoic Sub- 
mergencies Did for Today’s Civiliza- 
Cary 


tion”; Dr. Croneis, assistant 
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professor of paleontologic geology, 
University of Chicago, whose subject, 
Sept. 7, was “Earth Movements and the 
Accumulation of Oil and Gas”; and 
J. R. Van Pelt, Jr., curator, division of 
geology and mineral industries, Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry, Chicago, 
Sept. 11, upon the subject, “Minerals 
and Man.” 


C. T. Connelly, formerly of the De- 
troit office of the Independent Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., Chicago, manufacturer 
of pneumatic and electric tools, has 
been appointed manager of the com- 
pany’s Buffalo office. 


Alex Benecke, the American repre- 
sentative of the Deutsche Edelstahl- 
werke, A.-G., has returned to his New 
York office, 347 Madison avenue, after 
a visit to the steel mills of the company 
in Germany. 


F. Jj. Selinger was recently ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania-Dixie Cement Corp. His head- 
quarters will be at 521 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Mr. Sellinger be- 
came associated with the Penn-Dixie 
organization some months since and 
during the past 23 years he was con- 
nected with the Atlas Portland Ce- 
ment Co. 


L. C. Conradi is metallurgist, Ly- 
coming Manufacturing Co., South 
Williamsport, Pa. 


L. I. Shaw succeeds G. S. Ruther- 
ford as chairman of the standing com- 
mittee on Relations with the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials of 
the Western Electric Co. 


Henry Harnischfeger, president of 
the Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, 
has returned from a visit of four 
months in Europe. The principal ob- 
jective of his tour was to lay the 
corner stone of a new school in Sal- 
muenster, Hessen-Nassau, Germany, 
his birthplace, for which he is furnish- 
ing the funds. 


W. Mathney and C. Williams, of 
Waco, Texas, are building a limestone 
crushing plant near Waco on a 500- 
acre site recently purchased. 


Wilhelm Richard Boeckl will be one 
of the delegates to the Sixth Inter- 
national Road Congress in Washing- 
ton, October 6-11. Mr. Boeckl is a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Austrian Association for Highways 
with headquarters in Vienna. Two 
other Austrians will be in attendance 
at the Congress. They are Wilhelm 
Markl, well-known highway engineer, 
and Karl Malik, also an engineer, both 
of Vienna. 


B. H. Mac Neal has been ap- 
pointed southern district manager of 
the crane-shovel-dragline division of 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. He will have 












his headquarters at the company’s Bir- 
mingham office. 

He will be in charge of the territory 
between the Mississippi valley and the 
east coast, south of and including the 
states of Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina. 


R. H. Pratt, formerly manager of 
the cold-rolled strip and spring depart- 
ment in the New York office of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., has been 
made assistant general manager of 
sales succeeding R. L. Foster, who re- 
signed to become general manager of 
sales for the Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Co. Other promotions are John Gra- 
ham to manager of the cold-rolled strip 
and spring department, New York, and 
W. H. Jennings, assistant general man- 
ager of sales at Baltimore. 


Ralph A. Sherman, formerly fuel en- 
gineer, United States Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed to the 
staff of the Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, Columbus, Ohio, to direct re- 
search on combustion. 





Obituary 





Judge Frederick C. Robertson, one 
of the first to utilize the vast quanti- 
ties of oyster shells on the Gulf of 
Mexico in the manufacture of Portland 
cement, died recently at his home in 
Aransas Pass, Tex., at the age of 65 
years. Judge Robertson was instru- 
mental in the affairs of the Monolith 
Portland Cement Co. for many years. 
He was an eminent lawyer and a native 
of Baton Rouge, La. 


Joseph C. Wickersham, for several 
years identified with the Koppers 
Construction Co., Pittsburgh, as an 
inspector of various types of steel con- 
struction, died at his home in that city 
recently at the age of 60 years. He 
was born in York County, Pa., and be- 
gan his business career in the steel 
industry at Harrisburg, Pa. In 1916 
he became chief metallurgist for the 
Carbon Steel Co., Pittsburgh, and later 
served as assistant general superin- 
tendent for that company. When the 
company passed out of existence in 
1922 he joined the Koppers organiza- 
tion. 


Frank J. Oakes, general superin- 
tendent of the Dodge Works of Link- 
Belt Co., Indianapolis, died suddenly at 
his home recently of apoplexy. He 
was 54 years old. He was born at 
Decatur, IIl., and entered the service of 
the Link-Belt Machinery Co., Chicago, 
in 1894, as repairman and general ma- 
chinist. He was a pioneer in develop- 
ing processes for the heat treatment of 
steel and held patents on inventions 
in the chain industry and in other 
fields. 
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Coming Events 














Sept. 29-Oct. 3, 1930, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual congress and exposition. 
National Safety Council, William 
Penn Hotel. W. H. Cameron, man- 
aging director, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 

October 6-10, 1930, Washington, 
D. C. Sixth International Road Con- 
gress at invitation of the United 
States Government. Thos. H. McDon- 
ald, chief of the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads, secretary-general of 
the American Organizing Commis- 
sion. International Road Exposition in 
charge of the American Road Build- 
ers’ Association. Charles M. Upham, 
engineer - director, National Press 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 17-19, 1930, Chicago, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, at Blackstone Hotel. Wm. M. 
Kinney, secretary, 33 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. (Open to Association 
members only.) 


Dec. 1-5, 1930, Memphis, Tenn. 
Ninth Annual Asphalt Paving Con- 
ference of the Asphalt Institute. 
Meeting of the Association of Asphalt 
Paving Technologists in conjunction. 


Dec. 1-6, 1930, New York, N. Y. 
Ninth National Exposition of Power 
and Mechanical Engineering, to be 
held at Grand Central Palace. I. E. 
Moultrop, chairman. 


Jan. 19-22, 1931, St. Louis, Mo. An- 
nual Convention National Crushed 
Stone Assn., Hotel Jefferson. J. R. 
Boyd, secretary, 1735 14th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Jan. 27-29, 1931, St. Louis, Mo. 
Annual convention National Sand & 
Gravel Assn., Hotel Jefferson. V. P. 
Ahearn, executive secretary, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Feb. 10-13, 1931, Chicago, Ill. Fifth 
Midwest Power Engineering Confer- 
ence. G. E. Pfisterer, secretary, 308 
W. Washington St., Chicago. 

Feb. 24-27, 1931, Wichita, Kan. 
Sixth Annual Southwest Road Show 
and School, Exposition Building. F. 
G. Wieland, manager, P. O. Box 1043, 
Wichita, Kan. 

July 17-Aug. 28, 1931, Atlantic City, 
N. J. American Fair, featuring road 
building, at Auditorium. P. F. Seward, 
American Road Builders’ Assn., Wash- 














Aggregates for Big Job 
Handled by Elevators 


On the Jersey City waterfront, the 
Pennsylvania Terminal Co. is erecting 
three buildings, each nine stories high, 
approximately 150 ft. wide, and 350 ft. 
long. The construction is of reinforced 
concrete and an enormous quantity of 
concrete aggregates will be handled. 

Several days after the concrete con- 
struction was started, the conveying 
system for handling sand and stone to 
the mixers was found to be inadequate. 
The George Haiss Mfg. Co. was then 
called upon with the request that it 
replace the equipment in use with a 
satisfactory system in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

Within two days, two heavy-duty 
elevators, each having a capacity of 
125 cu. yd. per hour, on 50-ft. centers, 
were supplied to the contractor. A 
truck ramp, extending to the top of 
two receiving hoppers, each holding 
approximately 15 cu. yd. of sand and 
stone, was already in place. Gates in 
these hoppers allow the material to be 
discharged into the elevator buckets 
and carried up 50 ft. to the top of the 
elevator where, by a swivel chute, it 
can be discharged into either side of 
a 100-ton storage bin mounted directly 
over the concrete mixer. Cement is 
unloaded from freight cars to the 
mixer by means of gravity roller con- 
veyors. 

The two elevators are of all-steel 
construction. The sprockets and ele- 
vator chains are of manganese steel, 
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Elevators facilitate in the manufacture of con- 
crete. 


and all gears are of forged or cast 
steel, with machine-cut teeth. They 
are driven by two General Electric 20- 
hp. motors. 


Names Gordon Daggett 
Manager in Wisconsin 


Stephens- Adamson Manufacturing 
Co., conveyor and screen manufac- 
turers of Aurora, IIl., announces Gor- 
don F. Daggett as manager of its Wis- 
consin territory, with offices at 735 E. 
Briarwood Place, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Daggett has specialized upon 











Gordon F. Daggett 


conveying and screening machinery 
and also upon the design and construc- 
tion of complete sand, gravel and 
crushed-stone plants for the past ten 
years. He is an authority on sampling 
and testing of concrete aggregates, 
having made a special study of this 
phase of the construction industry. 

Although several of the screening 
and crushing plants designed by Mr. 
Daggett have received considerable 
publicity, he is also known through- 
out Wisconsin as a capable designer of 
conveying and material-handling 
equipment for industrial plants. 

He is a University of Wisconsin 
graduate and since gaining consider- 
able experience on various power 
projects on the west coast has spent 
the past seventeen years in private 
practice and in various capacities on 
the Wisconsin Highway Commission. 
Later, as executive secretary of the 
Wisconsin Mineral Aggregate Associ- 
ation, he acted as consulting engineer 
to the forty-eight plants in the Asso- 
ciation, which produce approximately 
98 per cent of the total commercial 
tonnage in the Wisconsin territory. 





Old Shandon Placers to 
Be Operated Once More 


Operations will be commenced, it is 
said, within two months on the old 
Shandon Placers, 25 mi. north of 
Hatch, N. M. A cement-lined earthen 
reservoir, about 350 ft. above the level 
of the sluice boxes, will be filled by a 
pumping system with water for min- 
ing. A Caterpillar tractor will de- 
liver the gravel to a grizzly and the 
fines will pass to the sluice boxes. The 
property is said to be financed by J. L. 
McCullough of El Paso, Tex., and C. 
H. Taggart, Caballo, N. M. 





Foote Bros. Co. Appoints 
Florida Representative 
Foote Bros. Gear and Machine Co., 


Chicago, Ill., has recently appointed J. 
L. Hart Machinery Co., Tampa, 


Florida, representative of the com- 
pany in Southern Florida. 
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readers of PIT AND QUARRY, for which no responsibility in any way is to attach to this magaeine or to any of tts staff. 


Financial News 





The mformation contained in these financial pages is given with the understanding that any statement on the 
as to the responsibility or standing of any person, firm or corporation, or 
given ae a matter of service to the 











Firmer Prices Boost Net 
of United States Gypsum 


Increase in the first-half net profit 
of United States Gypsum Co., as com- 
pared with last year, reflected results 
from settlement of the price-cutting 
competition in the gypsum industry 
which had caused the company’s profits 
to trend steadily downward over the 
past several years. Better prices re- 
ceived for products probably accounted 
for most of the improved profit show- 
ing, although low costs made possible 
by heavy capital expenditures, even 
during the period of declining profits, 
together with earnings of new plants 
put into operation in 1929, contributed. 

The first half increase, this year, 
was the more noteworthy in that it 
came during a period of slack building 
operations. While a further decline 
in building is forecast, the report to 
stockholders states that reasonably 
satisfactory earnings seem probable 
for the remainder of the year. 

During the post-war period of build- 
ing activity, the net profit rose from 
slightly more than $1,000,000 in 1919 
to $8,414,116 in 1925. In subsequent 
years, price-cutting in the industry 
exerted more adverse influence on 
earnings than building conditions. 
With this condition corrected, Gyp- 
sum’s profits should recover much of 
the ground lost during the past few 
years as soon as building turns for the 
better. 

The balance sheet as of June 30, 
1930, shows an exceptionally strong 
current position, with current assets 
of over ten times current liabilities 
and cash and government securities 
together amounting to almost $7,000,- 
000, against current liabilities of $1,- 
621,617. 

In 5% years, ended June 30 last, 
Gypsum’s investment in plant and 
equipment, before deduction of re- 
serves, more than doubled. These 
heavy capital expenditures during a 
period of declining earnings have 





served to entrench the company still 
more solidly in its field. With its 
mines or quarries in the principal nat- 
ural gypsum producing areas and 
plants strategically located with ref- 
erence to the principal consuming 
areas, Gypsum is able to manufacture 
and to distribute its products effi- 
ciently and economically. 

The company’s capital structure is 
simple, consisting on June 30, 1930, of 
$7,841,700 7 per cent preferred stock 
and $23,409,440 common stock. The 
surplus is $33,075,805. The only items 
ahead of the capital stock on that date 
were $1,621,617 current liabilities and 
$11,807,327 reserves. 

Because of stock dividends and 
rights offerings, the number of com- 
mon shares outstanding has more than 
doubled since 1925 and now stands at 
1,170,472 shares of $20 par, on which 
the first-half net profits equaled $2.24 
per share or considerably more than 
the full year’s dividend requirements 
of $1.60 per share. 

In line with its conservative ac- 
counting methods, under which its 
large gypsum deposits are said to be 
carried on the books at a purely nomi- 
nal figure, Gypsum has pursued the 
conservative dividend policy of main- 
taining a relatively low regular cash 
dividend rate, supplemented by extra 
cash dividends, stock dividends, or of- 
ferings of rights to buy additional 
stock below the market price. 

As the number of shares increased 
and earnings fell off, the regular cash 
dividend rate was maintained, but the 
extras in cash and stock were reduced 
and finally eliminated. No extra was 
paid in 1929 and none has been paid 
this year to date. This policy has 
enabled Gypsum not only to maintain 
but to strengthen its balance sheet 
position and thus to place itself in con- 
dition to consider more generous treat- 
ment of stockholders as soon as its 
earnings’ trend again turns definitely 
upward. 


Canada Paving & Supply 
Earns $1.01 Per Share 


Canada Paving Supply Corp., en- 
gaged in contracting and the sale and 
transport of sand, gravel and cement, 
reported, for the 14-months’ period 
ended Jan. 31, 1930, net income of 
$311,379, equivalent to $1.01 a common 
share after allowing for first and sec- 
ond preference dividend requirements. 
This compared with a net of $463,590, 
equal to $4.47 a common share after 
preference dividend requirements for 
the 11-months’ period in 1928. Quar- 
terly dividends have been paid regu- 
larly on the first preferred stock but 
no disbursements on the second prefer- 
ence or common stocks have been re- 
ported to date. 

The balance sheet, dated Jan. 31, 
1930, showed a net working capital of 
$697,845, a decrease of almost 29 per 
cent from $981,952 on Dec. 1, 1928. 
Cash was only $8,626; however, receiv- 
ables had increased from $862,286 in 
1928 to $1,501,609 in 1930. 

The balance sheet, dated Jan. 31, 
1930, indicated a total book value of 
$144,651 (after allowing for $7 pre- 
ferred stock at $110 per share) appli- 
cable to 60,024 no-par common shares, 
or $2.41 a share; compared with $1.27 
per share on Dec. 1, 1928. 


Lehigh Portland Cement 
Earns 16 Cents a Share 


The Lehigh Portland Cement Co. re- 
ports, for the year ended Aug. 31, 1930, 
a net profit of $1,534,477 after de- 
preciation and federal taxes. After de- 
duction of preferred dividends paid, 
the balance was $72,692, equal to 16c 
per share (par $50) on 450,348 shares 
of common stock. This compares with 
net profit of $3,676,051 or $4.81 per 
share on the common stock earned in 
the preceding year. 














CURRENT DIVIDENDS 












































MPAN ss VIDEND | HOLDERS | PAYABLE COMPANY CLASS OF | DIVIDEND | HOLDERS | PAYABLE 
eeaenal Boy ie hee — OF RECORD STOCK RATE OF RECORD 

Alpha Portland Cement...... Preferred 134% ar. Sept. 1 Sept. 15 Metropolitan Paving Brick...| Preferred $1.75 qr. Sept. 15 Oct. i 
rae ta eS aaa Preferred 184.6. Aug. 28 | Sept. 30 Metropolitan Paving Brick...) Common $0.50 qr. Aug. 15 | Sept. - 
Canada Paving and Supply. Ist Pfd. 134% ar. Aug. 15 Sept. 1 National Brick of La Prairie.| Preferred $0.75 ar. Aug. 31 Sept. > 
Cleveland Stone Quarries.....| Common $0.75 qr. Aug. 15 | Sept. 1 Newaygo Portland Cement. .| Preferred $1. 75 ar. Sept. 26 + 
Cleveland Stone Quarries.....| Common $0.25 extra} Aug. 15 | Sept. 1 New York Trap Rock.... Preferred | $1.75 qr. Sept. 20 = t. m 
Cleveland Builders Supply... .}| Common $0.50 qr. Sept. 15 i. 2 Peerless Cement............ Preferred $1.75 qr. Sept. 20 — 14 
Consumers Co......... : Pr. Pfd. $1.50 ar. Sept. 15 Oct. I Raybestos-Manhattan.... Common $0.65 qr. Sept. 2 pt. : 
General Asphalt......... Common $1.00 ar. Aug. 28 Sept. 15 Superior Portland Cement. Class A $0.27 Yom Sept. 23 Oct. An 
Indiana Limestone..... . Preferred 13%% ar. Aug. 20 Sept. 1 Texas Gulf Sulphur.........|........-.- $1.00 qr Sept. 3 Sept. - 
International Cement. . ; Common $1.00 ar. Sept. 11 Sept. 30 United States Gypsum... Preferred | $1.75 qr Sept. 15 | Sept. ¢ ; 
International Salt...........| Com. (new) | $0.75 qr. Sept.15 | Oct. 1 United States Gypsum. . mmon $0.40 qr. Sept. 15 | Sept. 7 
Johns-Manville............ Preferred $1.75 qr. Sept. 11 Oct. 1 Virginia-Carolina Chemical. .| Pr. Pfd. 1%% ar. Aug. 17 Sept. : 
Johns-Manville..............}| Common $0.75 qr. Sept. 25 | Oct. 15 OS: Se ae se $1.75 qr Sept. 15 _ ; 
Kentucky Rock Asphalt......| Preferred 1%% ar. Aug. 15 | Sept. 3 oo a SE OES (le Pfd. $1.75 qr Sept. 15 = me 
Lawrence Portland Cement...|........... 1% ar. Aug. 31 Sept. 15 Warner Co.... pb Common $0.50 qr. Sept. 30 eg 3 
Material Service Corp........|...........} $0.50 qr. Aug. 15 Sept. 1 ED 0 anc wis abe ou Common $0.25 extra} Sept. 30 t i5 
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Latest Portland-Cement Statistics 
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(a) Stocks of finished Portland cement at factories 
(b) Production of finished Portland cement 
(c) Shipments of finished Portland cement from 




















Chart showing production, shipments, and stocks on hand of finished Port- 
and cement, by months—December, 1928, to August, 1930. 


The Portland-cement industry in August, 1930, produced 
17,821,000 bbl., shipped 20,299,000 bbl. from the mills, and 
had in stock at the end of the month 23,810,000 bbl., accord- 
ing to the United States Bureau of Mines, Department of 


Commerce. 


The production of Portland cement in August, 


1930, showed a decrease of 4.1 per cent and shipments a de- 
crease of 11.9 per cent, as compared with August, 1929. 
Portland-cement stocks at the mills were 18.7 per cent higher 


than a year ago. 


The statistics here presented are compiled from reports 
for August, from all manufacturing plants except two for 
which estimates have been included in lieu of actual returns. 

In the accompanying statement of relation of production 
to capacity the total output of finished cement is compared 
with the estimated capacity of 166 plants at the close of 
August, 1930, and of 164 plants at the close of August, 1929. 
In addition to the capacity of the new plants which began 
operating during the twelve months ended August 31, 1930, 
the estimates include increased capacity due to extensions 























DISTRIBUTION OF CEMENT 
June July 
Shipped to— — 
1929 1930 1929 1930 
ee = 156,828 124,375 227,381 137,184 
ENS 55'S 5 Zora ace Gass ; 1,564 2,961 2,307 1,774 
CO eres Bars 76,157 41,057 46,241 34,382 
PS eee 149,067 175,644 181,615 184,225 
ere 981,611 844,399 905,437 
ee 105,289 110,203 107,528 92,898 
Commecticut.... . 0.6.60 192,236 191,348 213,551 191,178 
(0 ee 45,544 9,042 43,016 +75 
District of Columbia....... 110,966 561 118,426 87,492 
ear 91,946 89,285 99,338 105,993 
A eee 117,783 142,722 157,113 147,652 
oS ere eee 2,254 15,182 21,348 18,164 
I oss craton aici steve on 31,802 31,356 33, 51,059 
AEE Aen Pee ene 1,780,688 | 1,212,319 | 1,835,790 | 1,495,891 
MMUMEMOE ra 5 ico er ecco eo8 kcal 635,341 820,836 45,533 864, 
OTS ee ee 728,393 | 1,126,961 »784 | 1,184,588 
Kansas..... 229,267 245,344 225,611 226,827 
Lo Se eet 164,656 115,398 87, 223,147 
REN oars own oy aes ees 113,837 306, 117,311 8,306 
[0 Ae ee 65,594 89,475 73,594 95,005 
Resegund............. 244,635 267,222 305,21 274,298 
Massachusetts.............. 293,455 286,925 335,635 324,874 
[re ee 1,486,439 | 1,164,439 | 1,677,282 | 1,253,055 
IVETICOOEAS. . ws. ss ess 456,148 627,906 478,941 us 
NEEM soo. 5-38 73,548 51,847 109,161 66,721 
POM o.oo howe to eis 567,722 727,279 725,967 737,463 
MAMIE oe 5 0 0c 82,861 42,565 67, 37,429 
pS ee eee 152,570 235,023 150,214 210,545 
ee 14,091 16,8 10,841 15,694 
New Hampshire........ 73,359 75,978 98,708 80,647 
INCWHICINO . 50655505 909,551 763,411 877,662 788,857 
New Mexico....... 32,00: 30,382 25,281 31,722 
1D OS ee _.| 2,493,401 | 2,331,986 | 2,596,425 | 2,474,955 
North Carolina................. 179,957 111,543 171,148 108,620 
PNOVUN POMMOUA 6.6 6s. kk cece 81,746 63,127 69,42. 53,178 
2 1,192,848 | 1,119,351 | 1,236,231 | 1,294,504 
OO ne 86,697 353,241 23,528 362,973 
LOS 95,717 99,177 101,161 116,047 
Pennsvyivania..... 6.0... 1,467,886 | 1,793,487 | 1,565,726 | 1,915,236 
01 : 2 7,702 8,250 
oS 72,067 75,394 73,134 66,903 
South Carolina......... 126,369 83,71 : 185,517 
South Dakota... . 5.25.00 64,846 73,344 61,786 82,598 
CO ee ee 341,140 284,045 435,944 267,623 
nr 675,511 630,469 741,455 644,850 
ee 59,003 47,830 43,737 38,485 
SS ee 130,517 72,329 145,097 112,145 
Vo ee aeweend 187,160 156,599 194,236 182,631 
Washington............ 244,546 347,994 263,893 330,911 
West Virginia............. 153,996 174,962 194,649 199,923 
WHBCOMRERY < oo ec ce ae 786,307 751,985 823,678 810,875 
BO eee 27,961 25,877 21,230 23,380 
Unspecified.................. 21,536 5,268 40,750 
18,879,216 |18,716,552 |20,265,188 |20,113,423 
Foreign countries........... 9,784 64,448 53,812 9,577 
Total shipped from cement 
i ree 18,949,000 '18,781,000 '20,319,000 '20,153,000 





















































IMPORTS OF —— CEMENT BY COUNTRIES AND BY 


ISTRICTS, IN JULY, 1930 






























































and improvements at old plants during the period. Imported from— | Districts into which Imported | Barrels Value 
ee ee J Maine and New Hampshire... 198 $ 626 
UVGSHMOME Se occ asdcceceecna 7 18 
EXPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY COUNTRIES IN JULY, 1930 Total.................. 205 $ 644 
Exported to— Barrels Value Denmark..........}| Porto Rico................. 5,215 6,638 
EAU I RRM a ota B ig, Ran gh itis Greig Wars 4,521 $19,428 i New York................. 3,581 6,298 
PENNE AOMETACD sn oe. ssc 5 sis:6. 52 01s, 89 seni RO 4,722 12,138 = 
Ree te Ne SR eK u Kee 4 ESS OMS 5,613 13,928 Germany.......... Los Angeles................ 660 4,032 
Other West Indies and Bermud 6,952 14,302 . = 
OO Ee : 6,768 21,975 , ee Ye ee 253 267 
South America........ 14,036 60,205 : 
MINUET AMINE RAD 6 65a 5 eso ois ie vin os wos suwnedaes 4,470 24,601 United Kingdom. ..| New York.................. | 2,490 3,094 
47,082 $166,577 Grand Total... = 12,404 $20,973 
RELATION OF PRODUCTION TO CAPACITY 
| 
August 
nt July June May 
1929 1930 1930 1930 _ 1930 
(per cent) (per cent) (per cent) (per cent) (per cent) 
Re eee 86.1 81.0 77.8 81.4 78.9 
The 12 months ended................. 68.2 65.6 66.1 66.4 66.2 
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PRODUCTION, 


SHIPMENTS, AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY MONTHS, 








IN 1929 AND 1930 








(In thousands of barrels) 











































































































































































































Production Shipments | Stocks at | End of Month — 
Month — Ee —— Ss - 
1929 1930 | 1929 1930 1929 1930 
January. 9,881 8,498 5,707 4,955 26,797 27,081 
February. 8,522 8,162 5,448 7,012 29,870 28,249 
March. . 9,969 11,225 10,113 8,826 29,724 648 
April.... 13,750 13,521 | 13,325 13,340 30,151 30,867 
May.... 16,151 17,249 16,706 17,224 29,624 30,891 
June... 16,803 17,239 18,949 18,781 27,505 29,364 
July. . 17,315 17,078 20,319 20,153 24,525 26,289 
August. . 18,585 17,821 23,052 20,299 ,056 23,810 
September. . 17,223 19,950 , 17,325 <? 
October . 16,731 18,695 15,381 
November 14,053 11,222 18,213 
December 11,215 | 5,951 _ 23,550 
| 170,198 | rs cone | 169,437 | : 
PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF CLINKER, BY MONTHS, IN 1929 AND 1930 (Jn thousands of barrels) hh 
Production ‘Stocks at End of Month | | Production Stocks at End of Month 
Month a — Month — 
1929 1930 1929 1930 | | 1929. 1930 1929 1930 
January. 12,012 | 10,504 9,642 9,646 July. | 15,214 15,067 11,619 11,682 
February. 11,255 10,008 12,436 11,572 August... | 15,829 15,237 8,995 9,302 
March. . 12,450 13,045 14,948 13,503 || September. . | 15,165 ies CCl re 
April... 14,166 15,025 15,479 15,164 || October. TA Se) (ail lei = irae 
May. 15,444 16,607 14,911 14,668 || November. Tee eeeeeee 6,134 
June. 15,312 15,895 13,587 13,452 || December. . RI Wee ees Ee ane 
| 
| PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF |PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORT- 
CLINKER, BY DISTRICTS, IN AUG-| LAND CEMENT, BY DISTRICTS, IN AUGUST, 1929 AND 1930, 
\UST, 1929 AND 1930 (Inthousandsof barrels) AND STOCKS IN JULY, 1930 (Jn thousands of barrels) 
| , 
| | August 
District | Production Stocks at End See eet i S| 
of Month Stocks at End End of 
Production Shipments of Month July 
| 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 | 1930 | 1930 
Eastern Pa., N. J., and Md.. 3,544 3,273 1,653 1,610 3,941 3,676 | 4,584 4,161 4,777 5,506 5,992 
New York and Maine... . | 1,114 1,136 704 496 1,449 1,396 1,747 1,560 1,467 1,298 1,462 
Ohio, Western Pa., and W. Va... | 1,742 1,511 878 972 2,180 2,009 2,464 2,338 3,152 3,194 3,523 
MME, ack cccs cen: | 1,339 1,092 804 1,027 1,582 1,426 2,290 1,627 1,238 2,418 2,618 
Wis., Ill., Ind., and Ky... .. | 1,788 1,859 967 1,380 2,425 2,409 3,275 3,045 2/318 3,295 3,931 
Va., Tenn., Ala., Ga., Fla, andLa.......]) 1,240 1,220 816 917 1,450 1,232 1,644 1,328 1,623 1,794 1,889 
Eastern Mo., Ia., Minn., and S. Dak......| 1,384 1,608 | 667 587 1,578 1,933 2,589 2,491 2,081 1,937 2,495 
. Mo., Nebr., Kans., Okla., and Ark... 1,216 1271 | 414 | 276 1,430 1,361 1,773 1,412 926 1,637 1,688 
tT — aipeacsatay deans adem atel | 770 701 | 255 299 707 697 786 634 466 627 564 
Colo., Mont., Utah, Wyo., and Idaho | 263 342 365 270 357 302 368 292 518 510 501 
California..’............ | 1,121 860 1,005 1,020 1,128 922 1,123 961 997 1,104 1,144 
Ore. and Wash... | 306 364 467 448 358 458 409 450 493 490 482 
|| = . — 
Totals | 15,829 | 15,237 | 8,995 | 9,302 18,585 | 17,821 | 23,052 1 20,299 | 20,056 | 23,810 | 26,289 
— 7 EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT, . BY MONTHS, 1 IN 1929 AND 1930 aia 
Exports _Imports 
Month | 1929 | 1930 1929 | 1930 
Barrels ~ ‘Value | Barrels | Value Barrels Value | Barrels Value 
January. | 78,639 | $283,002 | 82,387 | $293,135 | 151,302 $177,976 | 201,609 | $207,461 
February. 58,886 225,590 64,267 217,798 118,930 123,123 114,455 119,717 
March. . | 69,079 235,164 —si| 117,563 357,896 | 131,909 112,788 43,622 59,981 
April... 64,145 218,316 | 57,419 200,217 | 89,668 114,281 140,871 178,226 
May a 57,955 219,366 =| 57,423 198,170 | 200,646 267,854 94,6 111,998 
June... ... 96,055 287,612 82,077 223,639 203,545 228,170 55,356 74,370 
July. .... - 71,992 247,177 | 47,082 166,577 182,098 99, 12,404 20,973 
August 60,013 225,762 = oe 183,938 199,403 | 7 - 
September 86,268 308,631 Be 112,372 FR Seeepenniqee: 
October | 101,359 337,839 leg | 172,566 187,504 |... 
November. . 53,378 198,197 Mis. SN es 96,568 95,844 ae eee ee 
December. . . 88,403 297,255 AA cre 84,358 aD Rarer | 
Totals...... 886,172 $3,083,911 | i Aneel Ps | 1,727,900 | Pern 
| 


Exhibits Manometers, 
Flow Meters at Exhibit 


Among the booths which attracted 
considerable attention at the Power 
Show held at Cleveland, September 
8-12, were those containing the display 
of the Meriam Co., Cleveland. The 
chief feature was 
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demonstrations 
showing the many possibilities of what 


| $1,938,240 





is almost the oldest form of basic in- 
struments for measuring pressures—U- 
tube and well-type manometers. Work- 
ing models showing methods of meas- 
uring the pressure or flow of liquids or 
gasses in pipe lines were displayed, 
and a wide range of types and sizes of 
instruments ranging from giants over 
9 feet high down to small instruments 
which would fit the pocket, were on 
view. Testers for gas and oil wells and 








other special applications of the mano- 
meter and flow meter equipment were 
also features. 

The flashing sign at the back of the 
booth also created considerable inter- 


est. 


It consisted of a double screen, 


about a yard square, of manometer 
tubes filled with variously tinted solu- 
tions, and was illuminated from the 
back, giving an unusual and pleasing 


effect. 
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Traffic News and Comment 











New Commodity Rates 
Asked on Coated Stone 


A shipper of crushed stone, coated 
with oil, tar or asphaltum, has asked 
the carriers to establish a new line of 
commodity rates from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to various destinations in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and West Virginia. The 
subject is covered by Central Freight 
Assn. docket 25,969. 

The proposed rates to representa- 
tive destinations are as follows: 


To 


Sine gio 5 54 910.6 01.0.0 1s 0/0)06 Sie 01010 $0.96 
McKeesport, Pa. ....ccccccccscvcsccccese .96 
Ne A err ee 1.07 
EN eo cere Meee re 1.07 
eS RE. SSS iricice ear iier era 1.07 
NI FN io. 90a wie 6 41510018 @ orsyelorelnee es 1.07 
See ere re eee 1.07 
IEEE, 5 o's Swidinc as owe wiclalsjecw ere adine 1.07 
EE SE eee I ETI 1.07 
NETO MM 5:5. 4:5 410 9k o's's bis we eieowie/els 1.07 
REIN TINE a4. se abe so ino sles ase sie seals Hee! 1.19 
IIRL. 155 gi s'n'n 56) one ties alk 5,0) s eraerelne 1.19 
NN 5 1s ioe a ers'w.p'e.0 wie -iela a9 61058 1.19 
155, 051g Saievaree Cae aie eh wa orl 1.19 
OER, EIN. 5. a: cia'ers Siviee@.e.e'eies ce aweine 1.19 
a ras 4° olka 6 5.0.0 ae ea awe sel 1.19 
INR CTEM 5 <ore 613 sro 0:5 6-6 91864-0006 1.19 
MINS 5. ¢ clareig 4 roles oo ceo oe eee 1.19 
I a o's 50 6.55 So se! a ole 660-9 a 0 1.30 
IN I MNS 6a. 0 ya ass 0:6 a0: 6's.0:000 bree 8 130 
II, Too iss dace bwsice beuceenses 1.30 
I AOD gs 5s o-oo. 5:9 0 xs 6 acevo wars oye 1.30 
IIR 21a) cs a5/ sia ates 5.4169-015 ace v vlad owes 1.30 
OS ORR rr rer 1.30 
ME Sara oior5 54 6:4) Gara leie & a's aim 6 9G .ar6 rare 1.30 
MINN, TEM. 5c ae dic a\cicie a @ ales wiaia-em areiore 1.42 
TN aks lglg coreg: ccs.g0d 99a Oe Waa are es 1.42 
MIEN 5s 5745.4 isda wee wb eRlaiors oa e's 1.42 
MINCED. 55-5. 0: 0.0.0 04.08.06 5 kc 6':0:0-6.5%8 1.42 
MINCED, .c< wis 'n\argo.0'< ateie sid wie sea enue 1.53 
PENI OO). .5.5:0 6.6050 knpeea seeks 1.53 
I ool ores cla ois a OK 0.5 sé ows 1.53 
I eso ar GG cieiac wi sisace woes eben 1.538 
NING. 5.555 6a) io, Ay vole pik 6 51a a/bOr4 to 1.53 
SINE Soon oe Ga og Aint teed 1.53 
SE i che. ae Vos aoe sWnawlod aed 1.53 
MER Sees ce eee ected ak cis% bis ated 1.76 
eR RS Sy a a eR 1.76 
EN NS ru ax'a brace a lala o1dib%G)< wis Wik’ sieve eed Os 1.76 
SUNT MN ages, orate Sook 4 arose eseialo’s 1.76 
PMI oa alag ood cncre-8 vids Sisk ne cisas aa 1.76 
INE Re cosh ooo 5 che. o bh nie kb lxlne wees 1.99 


Proposed I. C. C. Report 
to Include New Rulings 


Proposed reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will include the 
following recommendations: 

Docket No. 23122—Macdougald Con- 
struction Co. Reparation recom- 
mended on finding the rate on slag 
from Woodward, Ala., to Waycross, 
Ga., unreasonable to the extent that it 
exceeds $1.85 per net ton. 

Docket No. 23382—Highland-West- 
ern Glass Co. Dismissal recommended 
on finding the rate of $2.10 per net ton 
on glass sand, Berkley Springs, Great 
Cacapon and Hancock, W. Va., to 
Washington, Pa., not unreasonable. 

Docket No. 23332—Medusa Portland 
Cement Co. Dismissal recommended 
on finding the rate on Portland cement 
from Bay Bridge, O., to York, Pa., 
not unreasonable. 

Docket No. 22779—Richmond Mica 
Corp. Dismissal recommended on find- 
ing rates on ground mica from Rich- 
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mond, Va., to Norfolk and Newport 
News, Va., for export not unreason- 
able. Prescribed class rates under the 
general revision should apply in lieu 
of commodity rates. 

Docket No. 23168—Blue Diamond 
Co. Recommended that the rate on 
gypsum from Arden, Nev., to Mono- 
lith, Cal., is, and for the future will be, 
unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceeds or may exceed 12 cents per 100 
lb. minimum weight 80,000 pounds 
and unduly preferential to producers 
of gypsum at Midland and Plaster 
City, Cal., and of intrastate com- 
merce, and unduly prejudicial to com- 
plainant and to interstate commerce 
to the extent that it exceeds or may 
exceed the rates in effect from Mid- 
land and Plaster City. 

Docket No. 23157—Smoot Sand & 
Gravel Co. Recommended that rates 
on sand and gravel from Georgetown, 
D. C., to points in Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia and West Virginia be 
found unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceed or may exceed rates on a 
mileage scale beginning with 65 cents 
for 20 miles and under and progressing 
upward to $2.00 for 350 miles and over 
320 miles. The scale of rates for sin- 
gle line hauls there is to be added 20 
cents for joint line hauls. 


Oppose Class Rates in 
Petition to Commission 


The Trunk Line, Central Freight 
Association and New England carriers 
are not satisfied with the decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Docket No. 15879 and have filed a 
petition asking that the report be 
modified. 

The carriers deny that their revenue 
will be increased, and on the other 
hand contend that their revenues stand 
to be reduced. 

Prior to the Commission decision, a 
revenue study was made to determine 
just what the effect would be under the 
proposed rates. The carriers contend 
that such study cannot be considered 
as giving a proper indication of the 
effect of the new rates and under the 
present conditions. 

The carriers’ petition is directed to- 
ward the fifth and sixth class rates 
which are 35 per cent and 27% per 
cent of first class, declaring that the 
new level prescribed will make reduc- 
tions which would not be offset by in- 
creases in the other classes. 

This general readjustment has been 
an issue for many years and we can- 
not imagine that the Commission will 
further prolong the subject with a 
stay of their order and a further in- 
vestigation although such may be the 
result of the carriers’ petition. 


Illinois Gravel Producer 
Desires New Iowa Rates 


Western Trunk Line Committee 
docket 2,898-H covers an application 
filed by a shipper seeking reduction in 
the present rates on sand and gravel, 
carloads, from Forreston, Ill., to vari- 
ous Illinois Central R. R. destinations 
in Iowa. Present rates as well as pro- 
posed rates to various representative 
points are shown below: 


Present Proposed 


To Rate Rate 
BORING TB no's <0 cp eieicnceaer $1.40 $1.15 
ee ae ee ere re 1.50 1.20 
WN Na od. eare.o nvesisvaeats 1.60 1.45 
Comar Rapids, Ta. .....:0.c0secds 1.60 1.45 
Cedar Walls, Is. cccccscscinews 1.70 1.45 
Ne, BD. a5 0 cisiieccvicens 1.80 1.55 


Producers of Foundry 
Sand Seek Lower Rates 


Producers of foundry sand have re- 
tained Charles E. Vose, 80 Federal 
Street, Boston, Mass., to represent 
them before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in hearings which com- 
menced Sept. 9 on freight rates to 
points in Atlantic Seaboard States. 
It is contended that high freight rates 
are tending to restrict shipments of 
sand from New Jersey districts and 
Albany, N. Y. The sand shippers who 
are attempting to secure a downward 
revision of rates are the New Jersey 
Silica Sand Co., Millville, N. J.; 
George F. Pettinos, Philadelphia; 
Paxson-Taggart, Inc., Philadelphia; 
Whitehead Brothers, New York; 
Albany Sand & Supply Co., Albany, 
N. Y. 


Lehigh Portland Cement 
Attacks Rates on Coal 


Charging Eastern coal rates “are be- 
yond all reason,” E. S. Gubernator, of 
the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
presented statistics at an Interstate 
Commerce Commission hearing at 
Washington, D. C., recently designed 
to support the contention of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ 
Association that excessive charges are 
being made by the carriers. 

“Coal rates in Eastern trunkline ter- 
ritory as a class are the highest coal 
rates found east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, including Western trunkline ter- 
ritory, Central and Illinois territory,” 
Mr. Gubernator declared. 

He submitted statistics he had com- 
pleted showing comparisons of Eastern 
rates with those charged in other ter- 
ritories, together with voluminous 
charts and data on distances, hauls and 
differentials. 
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Continues Studies Upon 
Series of Old Mortars 


Continuing a series of reports previ- 
ously published (Tonindustrie-Zeitung 
1927, p. 139 ff., 1928, p. 346 ff., and 
1929, p. 449 ff.) Dr. Karl Biehl re- 
ports in two articles on chemical 
analyses and microscopic studies of 
two series of old mortars, one a group 
of old German mortars and one consist- 
ing of two samples of mortars from 
excavations at Ctesiphon in Persia. 
The investigations of the old German 
mortars bring to light nothing par- 
ticular in the way of practice not al- 
ready known, but show that well de- 
veloped rules of proportioning were 
used even in the earliest of them. 
Trass admixtures do not occur until 
the later mortars. The two samples 
from Persia are of different kinds, one 
being a gypsum mortar made without 
sand as is usual today among the 
Arabs, the other a lime mortar with 
aggregate of brick dust—a practice 
apparently borrowed from the Ro- 
mans, since all earlier mortars in that 
region were of gypsum.—Tonindus- 
trie-Zeitung 54:839-841 and 877-878, 
June 26 and July 3, 1930. 





European Development 


of Tube-Mill Drives 


The principal influences in the devel- 
opment of drives for tube mills since 
their introduction (about 1890) to the 
present day have been, on one hand, 
the desire for a positive and efficient 
drive and, on the other, the rapid in- 
creases in the mill sizes and power 
consumption. The customary way to 
put the mill in motion, today as it was 
in the 90’s, is by means of a girth 
gear-ring around the mill shell, driven 
by a pinion on a drive shaft; but this 
has not been an advantageous drive, 
since the introduction of mills using 
400 to 800 hp., partly because of the 
great size and weight of the gears re- 
quired and the fact that only the best 
quality steels can be used for trans- 
mitting such large amounts of power 
in this way, and partly because of the 
wear on the gear teeth and the uneven 
operation of the mill when, as is often 
the case, the wear on the teeth is not 
uniform. The methods of transmitting 
power to the drive shaft of this device 
have varied since the early days. The 
first method was the belt drive in 
which the belt was slipped from an 
idler pulley to a driving pulley to put 
the mill in motion. Then followed the 
belt-drive, using a friction clutch. 
About 1900, slow-speed motors came 
into use and found rather wide accept- 
ance in spite of comparatively high 
cost and rather low efficiency. Later, 
these gave way to the higher-speed 
motors that drive through reduction 
gears. 
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The author of this article says that 
the disadvantages of the girth gear 
drive have been eliminated by the 
“Centra” drive of the Krupp “Centra” 
compound mills, introduced about six 
years ago, in which power is trans- 
mitted from the motor, through a flex- 
ible coupling, to precision reduction 
gearing and, from the gears, through 
a coupling spindle, to a shaft concen- 
tric with the mill barrel, the coupling 
spindle serving to compensate for vari- 
ations in the horizontal or vertical 
alignment of the mill with the reduc- 
tion gears. This drive is said to be 
the first completely flexible drive, to 
be smooth-running and uniform in its 
load requirements, and low in power 
consumption. It has also the advan- 
tage that all gearing as well as the 
motor can be placed in a dust-tight 
room separate from the mill.—Ing. L. 
Thieme in Tonindustrie-Zeitung 54: 
690,693, May 22, 1930. 





Silicate Modulus—Its 
Effect on Kiln Output 


The opinion is often expressed that 
sharp differences in the silica content 
of the raw mix hinder considerably 
the operation of kilns, and particularly 
rotary kilns, at highest capacity. The 
author of this article cites a case 
which indicates that this opinion is 
without foundation. In this case the 
raw material is essentially a marl with 
different strata varying in their silica 
content, so that a sorting and mixing 
is necessary, and, in working back in 
the quarry, new conditions are continu- 
ally arising. In a series of observa- 
tions covering a three-weeks period, 
the silicate modulus varied between 
2.25 and 4. In checking the results of 
operation during this period, it was 
found that the production (using a 
Unax kiln with chains) was excellent 
and a full 25 per cent above the guar- 
anteed capacity. The clinker produced 
was deep black and hard, and the ce- 
ment was high-strength. With a sili- 
cate modulus of 3 to 3.5, no forma- 
tion of rings was observed, but when 
the figure went below 3, rings were 
formed.—O. Frey in Zement 19:744- 
745, August 7, 1930. 





Production of Concrete 
in Farly Roman Peried 


It is a widespread, erroneous belief 
that concrete was first produced in the 
nineteenth century, after the discovery 
of cement, a belief strengthened by the 
fact that so much of the earlier build- 
ing was done with broken stone, nat- 
ural building block, brick, and the like. 
However, a kind of concrete was pro- 
duced by the Romans and quite widely 
used. They used for the mixing of the 
concrete (just as we do today) coarse 












gravel from tertiary deposits and 
stream valleys or small crushed rock 
from quarries, columnar basalt, or 
broken brick. As cementing material 
they used, both in Italy and in the Ger- 
man Rhineland, lime burned with 
charcoal, and, as an admixture, the 
voleanic trass, the chemical and hy- 
draulic properties of which they 
learned through experience in Italy in 
very early times. This material is 
found extensively in parts of Germany, 
and the trass mills were used for this 
purpose well through the middle ages, 
Many remains of concrete produced 
with lime, trass and aggregate are 
found in Germany and in a well pre- 
served condition after the action of 
weathering for centuries.—Theodor 
Wildeman in Baugewerbe und Kunst- 
stein (Berlin) 2:52-53, May 31, 1930 
(bound with Deutsche Kunststein und 
Zementwaren-industrie 3, No. 10). 





New Process for Lining 
Kilns Used in Germany 


The process of lining rotary kilns 
with refractory bricks in the upper 
section of the kiln ordinarily requires 
each brick to be propped separately 
until the last brick is placed, this 
method being slow, expensive and 
rather dangerous. The disadvantages 
of this method are avoided by the use 
of a new apparatus, on which a patent 
has been applied for in Germany, 
known as the “Keilfest” kiln-lining 
bridge. It consists of movable rods a 
supporting the chennels 6 on which 
rests the arch from which the bricks 
are placed. The bricks are laid on 
this arch and moved up into place in- 
side the kiln shell by wedges as shown 
in the illustration. This apparatus is 
said to do the work quickly and with- 
out danger to workmen, and can be 
pushed along as fast as the successive 
courses of bricks are laid.—Tonindus- 
trie-Zeitung 54:816, June 19, 1930. 





Pulverized-Coal Firing 
i « Small German Plant 


Although firing with pulverized coal 
has become common in the larger 
plants, its economy and convenience 
have not been so easily available to 
smaller plants. An interesting small 
plant in Germany that uses pulverized 
coal as fuel is not even large enough 
to justify a grinding installation, and 
the pulverized coal is received in spe- 
cial cars and unloaded pneumatically. 
Eight furnaces that are fired by pul- 
verized coal are fed by the same pneu- 
matic conveying system, and one man 
from his station can unload a 25-ton 
car per hour and supply coal to all of 
the furnace storage bins.—Revue des 
Materiaux de Construction, June, 1930, 
pp. 234-235. 
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AMERICAN 


Cement and Concrete 

Process of and apparatus for burn- 
ing cement in rotary kilns. Otto Lel- 
lep, Berlin, Germany. No. 1,775,313. 

Manufacture of alumina cement. 
Bela Spiegl, Budapest, Hungary. No. 
1,775,575. 

Apparatus for apportioning the in- 
gredients of mixtures. William M. 
Venable, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to 
Blaw-Knox Co. No. 1,775,609. 
Handling Material 

Method of making piles in place. 
Joseph H. Thornley, Chicago, IIl., as- 
signor for Western Foundation Co., 
same place. No. 1,775,217. 

Boom-hoist safety means. Erich H. 
Lichtenberg, Milwaukee, Wis., as- 
signor to Koehring Co., same place. 
No. 1,775,435. 

Screening 

Screen. George E. Krider, Duncan- 
ville, Pa., assignor to McLanahan- 
Stone Machine Co., Hollidaysburg, 
Pa. No. 1,774,893. 


FOREIGN 


Blasting 
Blasting cartridge. 
British 332,196. 


Cement 

Magnesian cement and method of 
manufacturing the same. J. C. G. 
Sperni. British 332,282. 

Manufacture of cement. F. S. Watt. 
British 332,322. 

Improvements in the manufacture 
of cements. National Building Ma- 
terials Ltd. French 690,967. 

Process for utilization of the steam 
formed in the production of cement by 
the wet process. Antoni Eiger. Ger- 
man 504,965. 

Concrete 

Apparatus for the calculation of re- 
inforced concrete. W. Sabatini. Brit- 
ish 331,819. 

Ferro-concrete construction. W. G. 
Goldsmith. British 331,907. 

Coolers 

Cooler for rotary kiln. Societe 
d’Exploitation des Procedes Industriels 
Candlot. German 504,585. 


Crushing and Grinding 

Gyratory crushers. W. W. Triggs 
(Traylor Engineering & Manufactur- 
ing Co.) British 332,348. 

Device for regulating the amount of 
flow or rate of feed of powdered, gran- 
ular or lump material in conjunction 
with crushing or pulverizing mills and 
the like. British Rema Manufacturing 


D. Hodge. 


Co., Ltd. and P. Howden. British 
332,382. 
Pulverizing apparatus. Chauffe & 


Combustion Soc. Anon. French 691,- 
220. 

Cone crusher. Friedr. Krupp 
Grusonwerk Akt.-Ges. German 504,- 
849, 
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Pan crusher. Peter Joseph Spengler 
and Johann Peter Spengler. German 
504,850. 

Grinding apparatus. Curt von 
Grueber Maschinenbau Akt.-Ges. Ger- 
man 504,890. 

Grinding mill. William Frederick 
Carr-Hill. German 504,666. 

Device for  crushing-roll 
Heinr. Frigge. German 504,851. 

Separating screen wall for tube 
mills and the like. Arno Andreas. 
German 504,852. 

Regulating device for mills. Arca- 
Regler Akt.-Ges. German 505,285. 

Ball mill. Zeitzer Eisongiesserei und 
Maschinenbau Akt.-Ges. German 505,- 
103. 

Grinding device with preliminary 
screening of the material in the feed- 
ing device for a tube mill. Berg & Co. 
Ges fuer Industrie—Ofenbau und 
Feuerungsbedarf m. b. H. German 
505,185. 

Fine-grinding apparatus with one 
revolving and one fixed grinding 
roller. Rol, Lister & Cie. German 
505,286. 

Grinding or crushing mills. 
Robinson. British 331,877. 

Grinding machines. L. Kellenber- 
ger. British 312,176. 

Apparatus for grinding and pulver- 
izing. Macao-Walzenmuehlen G. m. b. 
H. French 690,236. 

Grinding and mixing apparatus for 
sand and similar materials. H. S. 
Simpson. French 690,693. 

Apparatus for pulverizing and 
treating materials. Erie City Iron 
Works (Walter Jacob Wohlenberg). 
Canadian 302,311. 

Apparatus for separating lighter 


mills. 


G. H. 


from heavier materials in mills. 
Claudius Peters. German 503,547. 
Roller crushing mill. G. Polysius 
Akt.-Ges. German 503,661. 
Ball mill. John Mullin. German 
503,662. 


Crushing roll with swing hammers 
for grinding mills. Friedr. Krupp 
Grusonwerk Akt.-Ges. German 504,- 


160. 

Colloid mill. Roehm & Haas Akt.- 
Ges. German 504,138. 
Drilling 


Valve for rock drills. Ingersoll- 
Rand Co. Canadian 302,582. 

Underwater drill. Ingersoll-Rand 
Co. German 503,590. 

Deep drilling device. 
German 503,982. 

Deep drilling device. 
Beazley. German 503,893. 

Apparatus for sample taking, par- 
ticularly from shafts and bore holes. 
Siemens - Schuckertwerke Akt. - Ges. 
German 504,338. 

Drilling tool. 


Franz Bade. 


Arthur T. 


Sullivan Machinery 


Co. Canadian 302,853. 
Drying 
Drying kilns. International General 


Electric Co., Inc. British 332,491. 
Rotary dryer. Brenno Schilde Mas- 
chinenbau Akt.-Ges. German 505,193. 


Dryer. Werner’ Brunnschweiler. 
German 505,017. 

Dryer. Hermann Haas. German 
504,587. 
Excavating 

Excavating machine. Adam Clark. 


Canadian 302,681. 
Air shovel. Thomas A. O’Neil. 
Canadian 302,722. 


Filters 

Filter cake discharger. Oliver 
United Filters, Inc. Canadian 302,- 
833. 
Gypsum 


Apparatus for manufacturing plas- 
ter wallboard. Certain-Teed Products 
Corp. Canadian 302,993. 

Kilns 

Kilns. 
305,025. 

Continuous kilns. 
British 332,619. 

Rotary kilns. 
332,682. 

Rotary kiln. R. P. E. Roman and T. 
Lafitte. French 690,919. 

Device to prevent irregular burning 
of calcined materials, particularly of 
lime, dolomite and the like in shaft 
kilns. Wilhelm Eckhardt and Ernst 
Hotop g. m. b. H. German 505,013. 

Discharge hopper for rotary kilns 
for the calcining and fusing of ma- 
terials of all kinds. Friedr. Krupp 
Grusonwerk Akt.-Ges. German 6504,- 
966. 

Fuel feeder for annular kilns and 
the like. Adolf Auer & Co. German 
504,988. 

Driving device for continuously op- 
erating discharge grate for shaft kilns. 
Firma E. Schwenk. German 504,989. 

Process for production of cement, 
lime and the like in shaft kiln in which 
material is blown into the kiln from 
above and fuel and air from below. 
August Bues. German 505,258. 

Feeding device for shaft kilns. 
Dipl.-Ing. Ernest Knoeringer and Karl 
Wolsky. German 505,096. 

Material Handling 

Driving mechanism for conveyors. 
W. A. Morton. British 332,271. 

Conveyor chains. J. S. Da Costa. 
British 332,488. 

Mechanism for imparting motion to 
conveyors of the jigging type. Mavor 


H. M. Robertson. British 
H. M. Robertson. 


E. G. Stone. British 


& Coulson, Ltd., and J. B. Mavor. 
British 332,610. 
Dump cars. E. Wirz. British 


332,867. 





PIT AND QUARRY will furnish, at 
its actual cost, a copy of any patent 
cited above. A charge of ten cents 
per copy is made by the U. S. Pat- 
ent Office, Washington, D. C., and 
readers may procure a copy directly 
by addressing the Commissioner of 
Patents, with payment for copies 
requested. Postage stamps are not 
accepted by the Patent office. We 
will endeavor to obtain copies of 
foreign patents for our readers but 
we cannot give assurance in every 
case for the reason that copies of 
such patents are not printed for 
distribution as liberally as are the 
American copies, nor is there a 

fixed charge per copy. 




















Pneumatic conveying device. Soc. 
Anon des Etablissements Neu. French 
691,139. 

Apparatus for feeding and metering 
pulverulent or granular materials. 
Fuller-Lehigh Co. Canadian 302,806. 

Apparatus for feeding pulverized 
materials from receptacles. B. & L. 
Powdered Fuel, Ltd. Canadian 302,- 
973. 

Conveying mechanisms. A. E. White 


(Morgan Construction Co.) British 
331,017. 
Conveyors. E. P. W. Muschamp 


and Mining Engineering Co., Ltd. 
British 331,101. 

Skip hoists. Humphreys & Glasgow, 
Ltd., and J. E. G. Freyer. British 
331,319. 

Pneumatic transporting of pulveru- 
lent materials. E. J. L. F. Constantin. 
British 331,322. 

Gravity runways or conveyors. W. 
R. Thompson. British 331,386. 

Pit tubs, wagons and the like. 
Heathcote. British 331,421. 

Screw conveyor. R. H. Grandseigne. 
French 689,181. 

Rotating mechanism for cranes. 
Demag Akt.-Ges. French 689,316. 

Process and equipment for pneu- 
matic transportation of materials. J. 
Schmied. French 689,523. 

Apparatus for lifting and trans- 
porting loads. Humphreys & Glasgow, 
Ltd. French 689,623. 

Device for automatic coupling of 
carriages for aerial monocable tram- 
ways. P. Klein. French 689,669. 

Apparatus for emptying bins by 
means of two conveyors at righi 
angles. Bamag Meguin Akt.-Ges. 
French 689,695. 

Apparatus for handling and stor- 
ing. Harnischfeger Corp. Canadian 
302,118. 

Shaking trough conveyor. Gebr. 
Hinselmann. G.m.b.H. German 501,933. 

Railway car dumper for fine coal or 
the like, with suction dust-removing 


C. A. 


apparatus. Maschinenfabrik Augs- 
burg-Nuernberg Akt.-Ges. German 
501,934. 

Side dumper for pit cars. Walter 


Moll. German 503,311. 

Vessel for conveying materials of 
all sorts. Vereinigte Stahlwerke Akt.- 
Ges. German 502,759. 

Drive for belt conveyors on small 
cars. Schenck und Liebe-Harkort Akt.- 
Ges. German 502,639. 

Drive for belt conveyors. Tage 
Georg Byborg, Mark Frederick Hig- 
gins and the Mining Engineering Co., 
Ltd. German 502,509. 

Device for preventing side move- 
ment of belt conveyors. Luebecker 


Maschinenbau-Gesellschaft. German 
502,640. 

Conveying apparatus. J. Pohlig 
Akt.-Ges. German 502,761. 


Belt conveyor installation. Schenck 
und Liebe Harkort Akt.-Ges. German 
502,642. 

Bin for bulk material. 


Dipl.-Ing. 
Robert Thome. 


German 502,518. 
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Mixers 

Concrete mixing machines. S. Dun- 
lop (Koehring Co.) British 332,428. 

Concrete mixing machines. K. 
Piehler. British 332,432. 

Mixers. A. B. Smith and C. R. 
Smith. French 691,275. 

Mixer for concrete and the like. 
Lionel James Baker Blake. German 
504,857. 


Screening and Separating 


Separation of dry materials. C. W. 
H. Holmes, I. L. Bramwell and the 
Birtley Iron Co., Ltd. British 332,- 
291. 

Separation of dry material. B. L. 
Bourke and the Birtley Iron Co., Ltd. 
British 332,583. 

Apparatus for washing, separating 
or concentrating minerals or other 
granular materials. British 332,682. 

Magnetic separator. <A. Gouin. 
French 691,038. 

Process and apparatus for separa- 
tion and recovery of particles in sus- 
pension in water. C. B. Thorne. 
French 691,212 and 691,213. 

Air separator. E. Barthelmess. 
French 691,276. 

Separation of materials of different 
densities by means of liquids. C. W. 
H. Holmes and The Birtley Iron Co., 
Ltd. French 691,309. 





Dust separator. Allgemeine Elek- 
trizitaets-Gesellschaft. German 504,- 
751. 


Miscellaneous 


Concrete railway ties. 
mans. British 332,659. 

Concrete floors, and blocks or slabs 
therefor. L. E. Callebaut. British 
332,805. 

Portable apparatus for sand-blast- 
ing surfaces of ships, bridges, build- 
ings and the like. B. M. Bailey. Brit- 
ish 332,849. 

Construction elements of artificial 
stone and the like. P. Lafon. Brit- 
ish 330,933. 

Process and apparatus for extract- 
ing salt from saline lakes. Bozel- 
Maletra, Societe Industrielle de Prod- 
uits Chimiques. French 689,425. 

Process and apparatus for geophys- 
ical prospecting of underground de- 
posits. Mines Domaniales de Potasse 
d’Alsace. French (addition) 37073/ 
685,487. 

Press for making building stones 
and the like from cement mortars, ete. 
Carl Feldmann and Hinrich Feld- 
mann. German 502,404. 

Process for production of hydraulic 
cementing material. ‘“Kolloidchemie” 
Studiengesellschaft. German 502,894. 


W. C. Yeo- 


BUILDING MATERIAL PRICES, JULY 1, 1930. 


Data collected by the Bureau of the Census and prepared by the Division of Building and Housing, 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. 








IT Portland | Gypsum 
core Cement Plaster 
a" Soe bbl. ton 
Akron, O.. -| $2.67 . 
Albany, N.Y... 2.97 $17.10 


Atlanta, Ga.... 
Baltimore, Md... 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Buffalo, N. Y 


3.25 20.00 

.40 14.50 
3.00 17.00 
3.10 14.00 


Chicago, Ill. .20 15.00 
Cincinnati, O.... .94 “jh 

Cleveland, O... 2.80 15.50 
Columbia, S. C.. .90 17.00 
Columbus, O... 75 15.00 





Des Moines, Ia. ) 
Erie, N. Y. | 
Fairmont, W. Va. | 
Haverhill, Mass. . 
Kansas City, Mo 
Lansing, Mich........ | 
Long Beach, Cal...... ee 
Los Angeles, Cal... | 
Louisville, Ky. 
Milwaukee, Wis | 
New Bedford, Mass. | 
} 
| 


2.66 10.00 
.40 16.00 


New Haven, Conn 





2 
x | 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
r 4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
| = 
New Orleans, La. $4 20.00 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 





New London, Conn 80 18.00 
Paterson, N. J. 60 16.00 
Philadelphia, Pa. .30 19.75 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. | .04 HA 

Richmond, Va...... 10 20 .00 
Rochester, N. Y .25 17.00 
St. Louis, Mo..... 45 18.00 
St. Paul, Minn..... .75 16.00 
Saginaw, Mich. . .40 17.00 
San Antonio, Tex. .60 18.15 
San Francisco, Cal. .42 16.90 
Savannah, Ga.. .25 16.00 
Scranton, Pa..... .80 19.00 
Seattle, Wash. . .90 20.00 
Shreveport, La... .60 22.00 
Sioux Falls, Ia.... .00 15.00 
Syracuse, N. Y. .00 17.00 
Tampa, Fla. oe .40 18.00 
Terre Haute, Ind one .85 20.00 
Toledo, O.. Soe 25 14.00 
Trenton, N. a, ‘ .40 17.50 
Tucson, Ariz. Be i § 17.10 
Washington, ac. .65 17.00 
Waterbury, Conn. . .00 20.00 
Winston 8 Neg i, ae 2.80 17.00 
Youngstown, ap uenteE 2.95 15.00 











Gypsum Building | Crushe 
. > g | Crushed | Roofing 
ee ime Sand Stone Slate 
1 ,000sq. ft. ton cu. yd. ton 100 sq. ft. 
$36 .00 $18.00 $1.85 ye 
24.75 18.00 certs ‘ , ; 
foarte 21.00 2.50 $3.25 : : 
‘ 13.50 2.25 2.40 $10.00 
: 20.00 3.00 2.50 
25.00 18.00 1.85 2.05 12.00 
21.00 17.00 1.50 1.90 (ee 
24.75 16.40 2.63 2.55 Sawess 
; 16.00 1.95 2.70 16.00 
18.00 1.25 2.50 ere 
23 .00 17.50 2.25 2.50 11.00 
23.79 20.00 1.60 3.60 13.00 
22.50 19.00 2.25 ‘ : 
35.00 16.00 3.15 3.50 13.00 
25.00 Ok ef ee 3.20 
25.00 19.00 2.70 2.20 13.13 
: 20 .00 2.25 2.25 
34.00 26.00 1.95 2.20 
34.00 24.00 1.00 1.30 
15.50 of Ae 2.43 . : 
25.00 16.00 1.75 1.7% 14.00 
25.00 18.50 1.75 3.00 Se erat 
25.00 1.50 2.25 ; 
25.00 26 .00 1.50 3.00 ‘ 
16.00 2.75 3.00 10.50 
25.00 18.00 1.50 2.10 14.00 
15.50 1.85 2.65 11.00 
ea 2.25 2.20 caraiele 
31.00 17.50 1.95 2.45 13.00 
22.00 22.00 2.00 2.40 12.00 
ae 18.00 2.20 1.75 13.00 
21.00 21.00 1.40 2.00 13.00 
25.00 18.00 2.50 3.20 17.00 
37.00 20.00 2.10 2.35 Lae 
Oe 20 .00 1.40 1.60 16.00 
25.00 20.00 1.75 - 2, Sa apeer 
Pera ie 20.00 3.25 Eble wes 5 co od 
35.00 22.00 1.2 aarp : 
39.00 oa 2.00 4.75 15.00 
eee 24.00 1.25 2.25 : 
22.50 18.00 2.00 ab, BAAR 
oe 18.00 2.00 4.25 seat 
28.00 18.00 1.65 3.50 14.50 
22.50 12.00 2.00 2.50 rin 
26 .00 18.00 1.50 2.10 14.00 
Sata eietais 30.00 1.25 2.20 sale catd ss 
25.00 14.00 be atte ee, Eee eee 
30.00 20.00 1.35 2.45 15.00 
23.50 14.00 1.50 3.50 ee 
40.00 18.00 o.94 2.75 15.50 
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Legal Information for Operators 











State Retains Title to 
Gravel in Large Streams 


It is important to know that the 
law is well established that the owner 
of land adjoining a navigable stream, 
deriving title from the United States, 
takes only to the high-water mark, the 
title to the bed of the stream being in 
the state. However, the owner upon a 
non-navigable stream is entitled to the 
center of it. Therefore, a person or 
firm who mines sand or gravel from 
a sand-bar in a navigable stream is 
not obligated to pay the owner of the 
abutting land for the material thus 
taken. 

Sometimes considerable difficulty is 
presented in determining whether a 
stream is navigable. While the Courts 
take judicial notice of the navigable 
character of our important rivers and 
inland lakes—those that are so within 
our common knowledge—there are 
many streams of such insignificant 
capacity and doubtful utility that the 
question is to be determined by the 
evidence produced and, in such case, 
the burden of proof rests upon him 
who asserts that the stream is naviga- 
ble. 

For instance, in Lutesville Sand & 
Gravel Co. v. McLaughlin, 26 S. W. 
(2d) 892, it was shown that a property 
owner held a deed in title as “all that 
part lying on the left or east bank of 
Spring River.” A sand-bar formed in 
the river abutting the property and a 
gravel company extracted large quan- 
tities of gravel therefrom. The owner 
of the land sued the gravel company 
for the value of the gravel on the con- 
tention that the stream was non- 
navigable. This property owner testi- 
fied that the river was navigable, even 
for steamboats, at certain seasons of 
the year, but that this navigable con- 
dition was intermittent and irregular, 
and that, in low water, the river was 
not navigable for rafts, and that there 
were certain fords which could be 
crossed in low water, by automobiles. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
higher Court held the river to be 
navigable, saying: “It is not necessary 
that the stream should be capable of 
floating boats or rafts the whole, or 
even the greater part, of the year. 
Upon the other hand, it is not suffi- 
cient to impress navigable character, 
that there may be extraordinary times 
of transient freshets, when boats 
might be floated out. For, if this were 
so, almost all insignificant streams 
would be navigable. The true criterion 
is the dictate of sound, business, com- 
mon sense, and depends on the useful- 
ness of the stream to the population of 
its banks, as a means of carrying off 
the products of their fields and forests, 
or bringing to them articles of mer- 
chandise. If, in its natural state, with- 
out artificial improvements, it may be 
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prudently relied upon and used for that 
purpose at some seasons of the year, 
recurring with tolerable regularity, 
then, in the American sense, it is 
navigable, although the annual time 
may not be very long. Products may 
be ready and boats prepared, and it 
may thus become a very great con- 
venience and materially promote the 
comfort, and advance the prosperity of 
the community. But it is evident that 
sudden freshets at uncertain times 
cannot be made available for such pur- 
poses. . We conclude, therefore, 
that Spring River is a navigable 
stream and, being such, that the plain- 
tiff (property owner) had no cause of 
action to recover the value of the 
gravel taken from the stream opposite 
her land.” 





Refuse Gravel Shoveler 
Reparation for Injury 


Generally speaking, an employer is 
liable in damages for injury to an em- 
ployee only when the testimony indi- 
cates that the employer’s negligence in 
failing to supply a safe working place 
or safe appliances resulted in the in- 
jury. Moreover, the employer is not 
liable if the danger of the employment 
was apparent to the employee. 

For example, in Cary v. Streeter & 
Sons Co., 169 N. E. 782, it was dis- 
closed that an employee was supplied 
with a shovel with which to shovel 
gravel that was being unloaded from 
motor-trucks and dumped into an ex- 
cavation. 

One day, as the truck was being un- 
loaded, the employee slipped, dropped 
the shovel and fell, sustaining severe 
injuries by the truck. He sued the 
owner of the truck for damages, con- 
tending that the latter was negligent 
in not supplying a platform upon 
which to stand when shoveling the 
gravel as it was being unloaded. 

However, it is interesting to ob- 
serve that the higher Court held the 
employee not entitled to damages, and 
said: 

“There was no evidence that the 
truck was defective or unsuitable for 
the purpose for which it was used or 
that it was operated negligently. The 
swinging of the tail-board was an or- 
dinary incident of unloading. Nor 
could it have been found that the de- 
fendant (truck owner) was negligent 
in failing to furnish planks or loading 
platforms . . . It does not appear that 
it was not reasonably safe to shovel 
the material dumped from the trucks 
without the use of planks or loading 
platforms ... The plaintiff was an 
experienced shoveler. It does not ap- 
pear that the dangers of the place in 
which he was set to work or the nature 
of the material in the load in question 
was not open and obvious to his in- 
spection.” 


Court Opinions Varied 
on Explosion Liability 


In view of the numerous higher 
Court cases, the law is well established 
that the owner of explosives is liable 
in damages for injuries effected by 
carelessness on the part of the latter, 
or his employees, in storing the 
material, or in leaving it in such 
places as may ordinarily be frequented 
by persons unaware of the danger. On 
the other hand, the owner of explo- 
sives is not legally bound to antici- 
pate unusual circumstances under 
which trespassers may sustain in- 
juries. 

For illustration, in the case of Ken- 
nedy v. Independent Quarry Co., 291 
S. W. 475, it was disclosed that two 
boys, while visiting a quarry for a 
swim in a pool, entered a shed to re- 
move their clothing and found a tin 
box containing explosive caps and a 
fuse. The boys took the box and caps 
home intending to explode them for 
the fun. 

Later, when the boys were in the 
act of lighting the fuse, another boy 
named Kennedy came up to learn 
what was being done. At this in- 
stant, one of the caps exploded, blind- 
ing Kennedy. 

The parents of Kennedy sued the 
owner of the quarry for damages, con- 
tending that the latter was negligent 
in leaving the explosives in an un- 
locked shed in which boys were accus- 
tomed to go to remove their clothing 
previous to entering the pool in which 
various boys were known by the owner 
to swim regularly. 

However, since Kennedy did not ob- 
tain the caps from the quarry prem- 
ises, the Court held the owner of the 
quarry not liable, and quoted: 

“It may be stated as a general prin- 
ciple of the law that one who has in his 
possession or under his control an in- 
strumentality dangerous in character 
is bound to take exceptional precau- 
tions to prevent an injury being done 
thereby. . . A child of tender years, 
and youthful persons generally, are 
entitled to a degree of care propor- 
tioned to their ability to foresee and 
avoid the perils they may meet.” 

However, in numerous other cases, 
where children have been injured by 
explosives negligently left lying in 
an insecure place, the owners of the 
explosives have been held liable for 
the resultant damages. 

For instance, in the case of Green 
Co. v. Diehl, 299 Mo. 641, a boy seven 
years of age found explosive caps and 
was injured by an explosion. The 


owner of the quarry knew that chil- 
dren were accustomed to pass along 
that way, and his negligence in leav- 
ing dangerous explosives lying around 
resulted in his liability. 
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Insurance Problems Discussed 














How to Liquidate the 
Assets of a Partnership 


It is important for members of a 
partnership and officials of closed cor- 
porations to appreciate the need for a 
plan to continue the business after the 
death of one partner. It is also im- 
portant to know how much life insur- 
ance is needed to carry through such 
a plan. But most important of all is to 
know how to write the policies cor- 
rectly. 

Naming the right person as bene- 
ficiary is the heart of business life in- 
surance. If a mistake is made on this 
point, the purpose of the insurance 
may be defeated. 

Of course, where life insurance has 
been purchased merely to indemnify a 
firm for the loss of services of a key 
man, there is no complication because 
the policies should be made payable 
directly to the firm or corporation. 
Similiarly, where insurance has been 
taken out for the purpose of guaran- 
teeing or stabilizing a firm’s credit fol- 
lowing the premature death of a key 
man, the firm should properly be 
named as the beneficiary. 


Proceeds to Partner 

When insurance is used to buy out 
the interest of a deceased partner and 
to turn the business over to the sur- 
vivor without interruption or loss to 
anyone, we must stop to analyze all the 
steps involved in such a deal. Of 
course, the ultimate beneficiary is the 
widow of the deceased partner. The 
idea is that, thanks to the life insur- 
ance, she is to get cash equal to her 
husband’s share in the firm. This cash 
she is expected to invest in an annuity 
or conservative bonds so that her in- 
come will be free from speculative 
risks. At the same time, full control 
of the business is turned over to the 
surviving partner. But, although the 
widow is the one who finally uses the 
insurance proceeds, it is usually not 
advisable to have her name on the pol- 
icies. The official beneficiary may be 
(a) the insured’s wife (or estate), (b) 
the firm, (c) the other partner, or (d) 
a trust company. In the majority of. 
cases, the other partner is the proper 
beneficiary to be declared in the pol- 
icies, and the following paragraph will 
outline the principal circumstances 
which determine the right choice. 


Who Owns Policy? 

The basic trouble with naming the 
wife or other relative of the insured 
partner as beneficiary lies in the fact 
that all ordinary life insurance policies 
accumulate a cash or loan value. The 
cash value belongs to whoever controls 
the policy. When a man buys personal 
insurance for his own family, he nor- 
mally retains for himself the right to 
change the beneficiary, because he can 
foresee that the death of his wife or the 
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birth of children might alter his needs. 
Wherever the insured has the unlim- 
ited right to change the beneficiary, 
the entire cash and loan value belongs 
to him exclusively. Therefore, if a 
partnership deal were made up with 
each man’s insurance payable to his 
own wife and no “string” were placed 
on the cash value, any partner could 
terminate the arrangement, if he 
wished to, by just cashing in on his 
policy. It is legally possible to name 
the insured’s wife as beneficiary irre- 
vocably, but such a plan brings up the 
objection that, if the wife should be 
divorced or become insane, the situa- 
tion would be sadly messed up. It 
would be very direct and convenient to 
have the insured’s wife as beneficiary, 
thus making the transfer of interest to 
the survivor automatically and guaran- 
teeing the business against interrup- 
tion, but a scheme of this kind con- 
tains lots of room for law suits. 


Firm Not Interested 

We should point out, furthermore, 
that the firm itself is not a logical 
beneficiary. The contract to sell out on 
death in exchange for insurance pro- 
ceeds is a personal agreement between 
the partners as individuals. It is the 
surviving partner, not the firm, who is 
proposing to buy out the decedent’s 
interest. 

The surviving partner is the right 
beneficiary. He collects the insurance 
money, takes it to the decedent’s ex- 
ecutor and exchanges it for a regular 
bill of sale, making his ownership of 
the business absolute. The policy, of 
course, should stipulate that the in- 
sured cannot change the beneficiary 
because, otherwise, an unscrupulous 
partner could easily destroy the plan 
at any time. The cash and loan values 
and other collateral rights should not 
belong to either partner alone but to 
both jointly, because both are equally 
interested in the maintenance of the 
plan. As the death of the beneficiary 
gives his rights to the insured in the 
standard life-insurance policy, the in- 
surance must be amended so that the 
death of the beneficiary would transfer 
his rights to his own estate. This is 
necessary to care for the possibility 
that the survivor might die before the 
final exchange of the formalities has 
been completed. 


Using a Trustee 

Insurance agents are more and more 
advising their clients to retain a bank 
or trust company as a neutral stake- 
holder for the transfer of shares in a 
business for, in this situation, the pro- 
ceeds can be made payable directly to 
the trust company as trustee. The 
trustee should be named without the 
right to change the beneficiary, and the 
trust agreement should be referred to 
in the policy. Whenever the possibility 
of business insurance is brought up be- 


tween two partners, there is a heated 
discussion as to whether the partners’ 
own lawyer should handle the execu- 
tion of the plan at death or whether it 
should be put in the hands of a trustee, 
The objections to a trust company are 
that it is a stranger and it charges a 
fee for its services. While we cannot 
give a blanket recommendation which 
will fit all cases, we can point out the 
factors involved so that you can get a 
clear answer for yourself. In the first 
place the banks in many small com- 
munities have no trust department 
that is competent for these purposes. 
It is better not to have a trustee than 
to use a bank which has no one with 
special training and practical expe- 
rience in the legal intricacies of this 
particular field. If you have access to 
a high-class trust department, you can 
make your agreement much safer by 
using it. The objection that the bank 
charges a fee fades when you realize 
that the bank’s fee will probably be no 
more than the personal attorneys of 
the partners would charge just for 
supervising the transaction. The trust 
company offers expert knowledge and 
impartial justice between the surviving 
partner and the widow, with the result 
that there is very little chance of con- 
troversies and law suits. 


If Both Die 

One unusual possibility which should 
be covered in any partnership agree- 
ment is the chance that both partners 
might die at about the same time. 
Both might be killed together in an 
accident, or the death of the survivor 
might occur before he has completed 
the purchase of the first decedent’s 
interest. If there is no sound proof as 
to which died first, the complications 
might be insurmountable. But, in any 
case, if both partners are dead, the 
whole deal is not needed. The purpose 
of the contract is to guarantee the con- 
tinuation of a business but, if there is 
no survivor left who can guide the firm 
advantageously, it might as well be 
liquidated. It would seem advisable to 
put an extra provision in every part- 
nership contract stating that, if both 
partners die simultaneously or before 
the transfer of interest has been com- 
pleted the agreement for purchase is 
void and the insurance proceeds may be 
retained by the respective benefici- 
aries. 





Limestone Dust Found 
Less Harmful to Worker 


Limestone quarry workers suffer 
less from the effect of dust in the 
Bedford and Bloomington, Ind., dis- 
tricts than any other group in the in- 
dustry, according to research reports. 
This situation is attributed to the fact 
that Indiana limestone contains less 
silica than other stone. 
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Traction Well Drill of 
All-Steel Construction 


A new well drill with cushion shock 
absorbers has just been placed on the 
market by the Keystone Driller Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa. The drill, known as 
the No. 1% Traction well drill, is a 
gas-driven, clutch-hoist machine with a 
capacity rating of 300 ft. to 600 ft. and 
a road speed of eight miles per hour. 
It weighs only 5 tons. 

The drill is of all-steel construction. 
Only the walking beams and derrick 
are of wood. This provides the maxi- 
mum of strength and durability, at the 
same time reducing the weight of the 
machine to 11,000 lb. 

All the good features of the Key- 
stone spudding device, leader for 40 
years in its field, have been retained 
but with increased efficiency. All 
shafts are set down on the main sills, 
eliminating weight and cost and lower- 
ing the center of gravity. The ma- 
chine is low and stable, fore-and-aft 
and sidewise. 

The drilling stroke is longer—32 in. 
on the rope over the hole. Speed of 
stroke is 50 to 60 per min., insuring 
maximum drilling speed. 

The engine is a 20-hp. cross-mounted 
unit, and has a Cotta transmission with 
three speeds forward and one reverse. 
This gives the flexibility and variabil- 
ity of speed and power that drillers all 
desire. It will pull ordinary tools on 
high gear. 

Ten years ago the driller moved over 
dirt roads from one job to another, and 
his machine was equipped with cleated 
iron tires to meet that condition. To- 
day he moves largely over cement and 
macadam pavement. In some locali- 
ties the iron-cleated tire is forbidden 
on the paved highways. 

Today the driller desires to move 




















Dual shock absorbers on drill. 
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Blast-hole drill with all-steel frame. 


farther and faster than he did ten 
years ago. Instead of a district ten 
or fifteen miles square, he now desires 
to work over an area 50 miles in diam- 
eter, and he must move over the paved 
highways, because most main arteries 
are now paved. 

The No. 1% is equipped with rubber 
tires of ample width and thickness, and 
the machine has a traction speed of 
eight miles per hour. A jump of 25 
miles, from one job to another, can be 
made in half a day. 





New Tractor Hoist Has 
Convertible Features 


The Trackson Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has brought out a new model of por- 
table hoist known as the Model HC, 
which is adapted to mounting on the 
Case Model CI (industrial) and Model 
C (agricultural) tractors. 

This combination provides an un- 
usually efficient and sturdy hoisting 
unit for contractors, builders, indus- 
trial plants, etc. The Case tractor is 
well known for its economical and de- 
pendable power and the Trackson 
hoist has established a wide reputation 
for remarkable performance. To- 
gether they make a unit that is espe- 
cially suited to such jobs as handling 
concrete and other building materials, 
steel erection, double elevator opera- 
tion, lifting heavy machinery, drag- 
line excavating, and other similar 
work. 

The Model HC Trackson hoist has 
many improvements and additions 
which make for greater efficiency and 
economy. Some of these are as 
follows: over-sized drum shafts, 
stronger frames, improved clutches, 
and the Trackson level wind which 
prevents the cable from criss-crossing 
and bunching up. Every detail of the 
construction of this hoist has been 
planned with the users’ requirements 
in mind. Operation is extremely sim- 
ple and all of the controls are within 
easy reach of the operator. All mov- 
ing parts are shielded in order to 
minimize liability of accidents. Like 


other models of the Trackson hoist, 
Model HC can be obtained either as a 
single- or double-drum unit and either 
can readily be converted into the other 
type by merely mounting or detaching 
the upper drum. Owners of the single 
drum units can easily add the upper 
drums and thus convert their hoists 
for all work where a haul-back line is 
necessary. 

The patented level wind, which is an 
exclusive Trackson feature, greatly 
reduces wear and tear on the cable be- 
cause it eliminates bunching up, kink- 
ing, and tangling as the cable is 
wrapped on the drum. It winds evenly 
and smoothly, layer after layer, at all 
speeds, and handles different sizes of 
cable. Working with this device is an 











Tractor-mounted hoist. 


anti-back-lash which maintains proper 
tension and keeps the cable securely 
wrapped, even when the line ahead 
suddenly goes slack. 


Manometer Is Easy to 
Read at Distant Points 


A new line of manometers and flow 
meters designed to permit easy read- 
ing at a distance, has been placed on 
the market by the Meriam ‘Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The scale is boldly-marked, the spe- 
cial liquid used stands out with excep- 
tionel clearness, and the tube itself is 
almost twice the diameter of the usual 
type of instrument. The instrument 
may therefore be placed overhead or at 
a distance from the observer without 
hindering the quick reading of pres- 
sure or flow of the air, gas, steam or 
liquid measured. 

Appropriately enough, the first set 
of these “high visibility” manometers 
was supplied to the order of the United 
States Navy Yard at Charleston, to 
meet the exacting conditions of the 
fire-room of the U.S.S. Dupont. 

Since the correct operation of the in- 
struments is in no way affected by the 
internal diameter of the U-tube the 
large tube-size used in no way affects 
their basic accuracy, and there are no 
mechanical parts to wear or require 
adjustment. 
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Small Electric Shovel 
Has Four-Wheel Drive 


The Terminal Engineering Co., New 
York, has added-to its line of material- 
handling equipment, an electric four- 
wheel-drive shovel truck of entirely 
new type, for handling bulk materials. 
The machine is small enough to work 
inside a box car, and yet dig and carry 
one-ton loads. The shovel is capable 
of unloading a box car every hour, 
carrying its loads almost any desired 
place, either indoors or outdoors. Rug- 
gedness is an important feature of 
these machines because they must be 
able to run into piles of crushed stone, 
lift out a bucketful and then carry the 
load over rough ground to the dumping 
place. Because of their four-wheel 
drive with separate motor for each 
wheel, these machines have the neces- 
sary traction for pushing their shovels 
into a pile, and for work in slippery 
places, on cinder fill yards, sand or 
snow. Their traveling speed is faster 
thar is usual on industrial trucks, be- 
ing 10 m.p.h. empty and 8 m.p.h. 
loaded. 

As the loads are all carried in an 
overhung position, a maximum count- 
erbalance is obtained by locating the 
battery, hoist, etc., as far away from 
the load as possible at the opposite end 
of the frame. Heavy loads carried on 
any overhung type truck tend to trans- 
fer the weight to the wheels near the 
load, and thus leave the wheels farther 
from the load (which are usually the 
driving wheels) with very little load 
on them. The result is a loss of trac- 
tion which is not encountered when all 
four wheels are driven. With the TEC 
four-wheel drive, the heavier the load 
the greater the traction. 

In designing this new shovel truck, 
the manufacturers have had an eye on 
the standardization of parts. If de- 
sired, the elevating structure can be 
replaced in a very short time with a 























Four-wheel drive shovel truck. 


crane boom. All the main functioning 
units, such as wheels, battery, motors, 
steering, braking, hoisting, etc., are in- 
terchangeable with those of all models 
of TEC equipment. 

The shovel buckets are made in va- 
rious widths for handling materials of 
different specific gravities. A single 
hoist unit controls all the functions of 
the bucket. An automatic stop on the 
upstroke speeds up the operations on 
short haul work and acts as a safe- 
guard. 

The uprights, on which the shovel 
carriage runs, may be built to any de- 
sired height. A favorite height, shown 
in the illustration, is one which will 
work in box cars. The turning radius 
is exceptionally short because all four 
wheels steer. The truck turns about 
a point only two inches from the side 
of the truck, midway between the 
axles, and is able to do this short turn- 
ing because each wheel is driven by a 
separate motor. 

The shovel is operated from a stor- 
age battery which is in a steel com- 
partment, placed over the wheels at 
the driver’s end, to act as a counter- 
balance. As with all equipment made 
by the Terminal Engineering Co., this 
shovel truck is designed for quickly 
and easily interchanging batteries for 
continuous operation, 24 hours per day 
if desired. 
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Sketch of the truck-mounted 1/4-cu. yd. shovel. 


Many safety features are built into 
these shovel trucks. There are two sets 
of brakes— (1) mechanical on two 
wheels, and (2) electrical on four wheels 
—operating independently from the 
foot pedal and speed controller respec- 
tively. The operator’s hands are al- 
ways protected from injury because all 
controls are within the outer edges of 
the truck at all times, the steering be- 
ing done by a wheel rather than han- 
dlebar. 





New Oxygen Regulator 
Free From Fluctuation 


A constant line pressure, free from 
any fluctuation, is most desirable for 
good results in oxwelding. The Oxweld 
Type R-43 oxygen-welding regulator, 
recently introduced by Oxweld Acety- 
lene Co., New York, N. Y., guarantees 
a freedom from fluctuation by means of 
a system of two-stage pressure reduc- 
tion. This reduction is accomplished 
through two separate and independent 

















Oxygen welding regulator. 


sets of diaphragms, valves and springs. 
The full cylinder pressure of 2,000 lb. 
enters the regulator through a stem- 
type valve and is controlled by the first 
stage diaphragm. In this stage the 
pressure is reduced to less than 250 lb. 
per sq. in. This pressure will be con- 
stant for any one regulator, but varies 
somewhat with different regulators. 
The pressure here is non-adjustable. 

The oxygen then passes from this 
first reduction assembly to a second 
stem-type valve and diaphragm assem- 
bly where the pressure is reduced to 
the working pressure desired by the 
operator. This pressure is regulated 
by the operator by means of the ad- 
justing screw, and any operating pres- 
sure may be obtained without fluctua- 
tion. 

The external appearance of the reg- 
ulator should be noted. Instead of the 
usual handle-type pressure adjusting 
screw found on all other Oxweld regu- 
lators, there has been substituted a 
screw with a ribbed cap. This radical 
change in external design not only pre- 
sents a neater and more compact ap- 
pearance but will also avoid the possi- 
bility of breakage as there are no pro- 
jections on the handle to be bent acci- 
dentally. 
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Sealed-Sleeve Bearing 
for Industrial Motors 


A housing, in which effective meas- 
ures have been taken to prevent oil 
leakage and exclude dirt, is shown in 
the accompanying cross section. The 
rather novel methods of effecting these 
results have earned for it the name 
of sealed-sleeve bearing, now widely 
and favorably known throughout the 
United States and Canada. It is being 
manufactured by Westinghouse. 

In addition to providing an adequate 
support for the bearing, as at P, it 
embodies features which are effective 
in accomplishing what has seemed so 
difficult in the past—the complete ex- 
clusion of dirt and the retention of all 





Cement-plant motor with sealed-sleeve bearings. 


the oil within the housing. Of special 
importance in this connection is the 
washer of soft resilient felt K closely 
girthing the shaft at C and held in 
- place by the pressed steel bearing 
cap M. This cap has an over-hang- 
ing lip portion L with a_ small 
running clearance on the shaft at the 
outer end. These parts have proved 
highly efficient in excluding dirt and 
retaining oil. Parts T and D tightly 
and rigidly close the inspection hole 
and the slot for inserting the oil ring 
respectively. Cored channel O balances 
the air pressure between chambers of 
the housing. Pressure relief groove U 
in the bearing prevents squirting of oil 
under high pressure through the space 
between bearing bore and shaft as at 
V. The dowel screw H does not extend 
through to exterior of the housing so 
that oil leakage cannot occur at this 
point. The threaded engagement of 
overflow gauge N with 
the housing is sealed by 
oil-proof cement. This 
gauge, it will be noted, 
communicates with the 
oil reservoir in a quiet 
oil chamber Z partially 
separated from the 
main chamber by par- 
titions X. The partial 
isolation of this cham- 
ber also permits set- 
tling of any sediment 
present, thus prevent- 
ing it from circulating 
through the bearing. 
These and other fea- 
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tures of the design are by no means 
spectacular, but, working together, 
they are practical, effective, and indi- 
vidually essential. They provide bar- 
riers against leakage through capil- 
larity, leakage through windage suc- 
tion, and leakage through excessive 
and careless oiling as well as against 
entrance of dirt into the housing. 

Thus protected, the bearing may, 
without interference and without dan- 
ger of damage to adjacent parts, per- 
form its important functions with min- 
imum friction loss. In these days when 
many have fallen into the careless 
habit of referring to plain bearings as 
“friction” bearings, it may be surpris- 
ing, but it is true, that the bearing 
illustrated will with very little atten- 
tion eliminate 99 per cent of the pos- 
sible loss due to metal-to-metal friction 
when carrying the rotor of an ordinary 
industrial motor. Furthermore, it is 
true that, under normal conditions, 
metal-to-metal friction is entirely elim- 
inated, that vestige of friction remain- 
ing being due solely to the movement 
of the oil molecules among themselves, 
and in no wise detrimental to the bear- 
ing and journal surfaces. The oil film 
separates these surfaces. The journal 
actually floats on the film. 





Offers New Attachment 
for Welding Blowpipes 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., New York, 
N. Y., has recently introduced new ac- 
cessories for the Type W-17 welding 
blowpipe introduced last winter, which 
now make this blowpipe capable of 
doing almost any type of work which 
may be required of an oxy-acetylene 
blowpipe. 

The Type CW-17 cutting attachment 
enables the blowpipe to do a reason- 
ably wide range of cutting work. This 
cutting attachment differs radically 
from any such attachment which has 
previously been manufactured. It will 
be noted that a long handle is used for 
operating the cutting oxygen valve. 
When this handle is not in use, it can 
be pulled forward parallel to the tubes 
so that the whole attachment may be 
carried around in the operator’s pocket. 
The attachment has the same style 
stem lock nut as the welding head for 
the Type W-17 blowpipe. The injector 
for the heating flames is contained in 
the attachment, just as the injectors 
are contained in the welding heads. At 
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Cross-section, sealed-sleeve bearing. 























Cutting attachment in operating position. 


the rear of the attachment near the 
bottom is an adjusting screw, so that 
the oxygen for the heating flames may 
be regulated by the operator’s thumb 
and forefinger while the blowpipe is in 
operation. The attachment is joined to 
the blowpipe handle in exactly the 
same manner as a welding head, that 
is, the lock nut can be tightened by 
hand and no wrench is necessary to 
join the attachment to the handle. The 
attachment is supplied with two cut- 
ting nozzles. 

Another accessory which has just 
been introduced for use with the W-17 
welding blowpipe is the W-17 to W-15 
adapter which makes it possible to use 
any of the welding heads available for 
the Oxweld W-15 sheet-metal welding 
blowpipe with the Type W-17 welding 
blowpipe handle. This means that the 
W-17 welding blowpipe may be used on 
work ranging from the lightest type 
of welding to the heavy general weld- 
ing work required of such equipment. 
The end of the adaptor which fits onto 
the W-17 blowpipe handle is similar to 
the rear end of a W-i7 welding head. 
The adaptor contains passages for the 
oxygen and acetylene which fit tight- 
ly against the passages in the blow- 
pipe handle. The other end of the 
adaptor is exactly the same as the end 
of a W-15 sheet-metal blowpipe han- 
dle, so that no more adjustment is re- 
quired in attaching the W-15 welding 
head to the adaptor than to a W-15 
handle. 





Bronze Valves Featured 
by Slip-On Disk Holder 


Bronze valves with the one-piece 
screw-over bonnet and slip-on stay-on 
disk holder have just been announced 
by Jenkins Bros., 80 White street, New 
York, N. Y. 

The valves are made in globe, angle, 
across and check types for all standard 
services. 

The one-piece screw-over bonnet in 
combination with the slip-on stay-on 
disk holder is an entirely new depart- 
ure in bronze valve design. The one- 
piece bonnet construction provides ease 
in removal, and contributes unusual 
strength, which, it is claimed by the 
manufacturer, prevents springing or 
distortion, even though the bonnet is 
removed and replaced repeatedly. The 
valve throughout is heavily propor- 
tioned. 

The slip-on disk holder facilitates 
changing the disk. If the spindle is 


raised just a turn or so, the bonnet can 
be removed from the valve body with- 
out danger of the disk holder slipping. 
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Introduce New Features 
in Portable Compressor 


The fast-growing Metalweld-Worth- 
ington organization is introducing a 
number of revolutionary developments 
in its latest type of portable air com- 
pressors. The H-Model Continental 
engine has been adopted and, since 
May 1, is being used as the power unit 
for all compressors of 220, 280 and 
330-cu. ft. displacement. 


The oil circulation in this engine 
represents one of the greatest ad- 
vances in gas-engine design in recent 
years, and was developed with the pur- 
pose of reducing operating tempera- 
tures, which is a vital factor in air- 
compressor use. Actual tests have 
shown reductions in temperature of 
circulating oil as great as 35 deg. F. 


The dry-slump system is used in this 
engine; in other words, the old method 
of crankcase oil pan accumulation has 
been replaced by mounting a special 
aluminum oil reservoir high on the side 
of the engine block. This reservoir is 
provided with a series of cooling fins 
and is located directly in the cool air 
path from the fan. A liberal air space 
also is allowed between the reservoir 
and the engine. 


A separate low-pressure pump takes 
the oil, as rapidly as it collects in the 
bottom of the pan, and forces it up to 
the reservoir where it first passes 
through a metallic disk filter set in a 
separate built-in, open-top filter com- 
partment of the reservoir. In this fil- 
ter the oil is forced between the core 
of a series of centerless disks which 
alternate with a series of copper wiper 
plates. The foreign matter in the oil 
lodges between these disks and can be 
removed daily by turning a handle lo- 
cated at the outside of the reservoir 
which rotates the metal disks against 
the stationary wiper plates. The dirt 
collects in the cleaner compartment 
and may be drained off separately 
without disturbing the clean lubricat- 
ing oil. The cleaned oil overflows from 
the cleaner compartment into the res- 
ervoir proper, whence it flows by grav- 
ity to the high pressure oil pump for 
re-circulation to main bearings and all 
bearing surfaces. 

Another desirable feature of the H- 
Model engine is the removable cylinder 
sleeves. This principle has already 
proved its practical value in quality 
engines where long life is offered. 
These sleeves can be replaced by any 
good mechanic at a minimum of cost 





Portable air compressor. 


and eliminate all the trouble of order- 
ing oversize parts as well as the pro- 
hibitive cost of reboring cylinders. 





Sheave Diameter of But 
Six Inches on New Block 


Recent development of a Sauerman 
“durolite” steel dragline block with 
only 6-in. sheave diameter makes these 
blocks now available in a wide range 
of sizes from 6 to 42 in. They were 
first put on the market about four 





Block with swivel hook 
attachment. 


Block opens to receive 
cable by releasing only 
one pin. 


years ago in standard sizes of 12 to 30 
in., and blocks within this range of 
sizes still serve the requirements of 
most slackline cableway and power 
scraper installations. Development of 
larger coal-storage and earth-moving 
power scraper machines, however, has 
caused the addition of blocks of 36-in. 
and 42-in. diameter to the standard 
sizes, and at the other end of the line 
small “durolites” with 10-in., 8-in. and 
6-in. sheaves excavating where abso- 
lute minimum weight is the prime re- 
quirement. 


The blocks are built of light and 
tough special heat-treated alloy steels 
combining great strength with light 
weight. The flange of the sheave is 
protected by a heavy bead on the hous- 
ing, eliminating any possibility of foul- 
ing and protecting the cable. The block 





can be opened up to receive or to re- 
move cable by simply removing one pin 
from the yoke; it can be completely 
taken apart with a small wrench, and 
can be kept in repair indefinitely. 
Lubrication is provided through the 
sheave, and not through a center-bored 
axle, and a grease reservoir is provided 
around the bearing. 





Use Tractor Power for 


New 34-Cu. Yd. Shovel 


A one-man tractor shovel, designed 
for high-speed operation and powered 
by an Allis-Chalmers Model U tractor, 
has been developed by Bay City 
Shovels, Inc., Bay City, Mich. 


This shovel is recommended by the 
manufacturer for jobs which do not re- 
quire heavy machines. One of its fea- 
tures is economy of operation, made 
possible by its comparatively light 
weight and its compact design. An- 
other factor which aids low-cost opera- 
tion is the fact that a % swing enables 
this machine to maintain part revolv- 
ing economy. 

This unit is mounted on long, full 
crawlers which carry a pressure of 
only six pounds per square inch of 
ground surface. Working weight is 
ten tons. Construction is all-steel 
throughout, gears are machine cut and 
shafting of special analysis. Timken 
and Hyatt roller bearings are used. 
The shovel has 3¢-cu. yd. capacity. 

The machine is quickly convertible 
from shovel to clamshell, dragline, 
trench hoe or skimmer, one man oper- 
ating in each case. It has three pro- 
pelling speeds up to four miles an hour, 
permitting the machine to be moved as 
desired. 

The shovel is said to be the heaviest 
and largest in which tractor power is 
used. It is not an attachment for the 
tractor, the Allis-Chalmers power 
plant being installed as a permanent 
unit. It is sold and serviced by most 
Allis-Chalmers tractor dealers. 














One-man tractor shovel in operation. 
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metallic mineral producers. 








Hach publication listed below contains information of interest to non- 

Readers may obtain, without charge—eaxcept 

where a price may be stated—and without obligation, copies of any of these 

publications by writing directly to the manufacturers who publish them. 
Please mention PIT AND QUARRY when writing. 














Abrasives . 

“New 1930 Safety Code on the Use, 
Care, and Protection of Abrasive 
Wheels.” 2 p. (Grits and Grinds for 
August, 1930. Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass.) Describes revisions in the code 
which is now ready for distribution by 
the Grinding Wheel Mfg. Assn. 


Alloy Steel 

What is Manganese Steel? 4 p., 38 
ill. (American Manganese Steel Co., 
Chicago Heights, Ill.) Describes the 
manufacture of manganese steel and 
illustrates its use in a wide variety of 
pit and quarry equipment. 


Bending Machines 


Hand and Power Bending Machines. 
32 p., 68 ill. (Bulletin No. 26. Wallace 
Supplies Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.) De- 
scribes and illustrates machines for 
bending metals into any conceivable 
shape for ready adaptation in plant re- 
pairs and maintenance. 


Concrete Machinery 


Besser Batch Mizers. 8 p., 20 ill. 
(Besser Mfg. Co., Alpena, Mich.) De- 
scribes and illustrates batch mixers 
for concrete plants in all standard 
capacities of 5 to 50 cu. ft. and lists 
specifications. 

Drills 

Light All-Steel Spudders by Key- 
stone. Broadside mailing piece, 4 ill. 
(Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls, 
Pa.) Describes and illustrates a new 


well drill containing important new 
features. 


Dryers 


The Drying of Fine Materials. 32 
p., 18 ill. (Colorado Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo.) Describes and illus- 
trates the Lowden dryer designed pri- 
marily for extremely fine materials 
which form a sticky mass when wet 
and which have a tendency to dusting 
when dry. 

The Dryer with All of the Vital 
Points. 4 p., 2 ill. (Hardinge Co., 
York, Pa.) Describes and illustrates 
the Ruggles-Coles dryer and suggests 
applications of the machine in the pit 
and quarry field. 

Dust Collectors 

Clark’s Patented Skimmer Collector. 
1lp.,1ill. (Clark Dust Collecting Co., 
Inc., Chicago, Ill.) Describes and il- 
lustrates the actions of a collector 
especially designed for the recovery of 
fine dust. Bulletin No. 70 of this com- 
pany gives additional information. 


Feeders 


S-A Manganese Steel Feeders. 4 p., 
9 ill. (Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill.) Describes and illustrates 
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a new feeder designed primarily to 
handle abrasive bulk materials in 
large tonnages and the folder contains 
installation photographs, tables of 
capacities, dimensions and building 
clearances. Diagrams are also given 
to show the construction of the pat- 
ented Amsco manganese steel pans 
that interlock to form a rigid conveyor 
surface upon which carloads of ma- 
terial may be dumped. 
Fire Prevention 

Saveall Fire Control Systems. 4 p., 
2 ill. (Globe Automatic Sprinkler Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Describes and il- 
lustrates the installation of automatic 
fire control systems and points out 
particular hazards where they should 
be used. 


Grinding 

Closed Circuit Grinding for Cement 
Industry. 4 p., 3 ill. (Hardinge Co., 
York, Pa.) Describes and illustrates 
the use of primary and regrinding 
conical ball mills in an Arizona plant. 
Pulleys 

V-Belt Sheaves. 16 p.,6ill. (Cata- 
logue No. 34. Pyott Foundry Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) Describes and illustrates 
the use and application of V-belt pul- 
leys and sheaves to a wide variety of 
plant and machine-shop installations. 
Shovels, Convertible 

Bay City K and K-2. 24 p., 39 ill. 
(Catalogue K-3. Bay City Shovels 
Inc., Bay City, Mich.) Describes and 
illustrates two models of 14-cu. yd. 
convertible shovels listing features 
and specifications of each. 


Shovels, Gas-Electric 

50% Own Two or More! Bulletin, 
4 ill. (The Marion Steam Shovel Co., 
Marion, O.) Describes gas-electric 
shovels of 114-cu. yd. capacity and 
points out advantages which include 
no clutches and non-stalling engines. 
Shovels, Special 

Bay City Convertible Cranemobile. 
8 p., 11 ill. (Catalogue C-2. Bay City 
Shovels, Inc., Bay City, Mich.) De- 
scribes and illustrates a new adapta- 
tion of a crawler-mounted tractor 
shovel which may operate as a crane, 
shovel, clamshell, truck hoe, dragline 
or backfiller. 


Tractors 

“Salvaging a $60,000 Barge.” 1 p., 
lill. (The Caterpillar Magazine, Issue 
52. Caterpillar Tractor Co., San 
Leandro, Cal.) Describes and illus- 
trates how a tractor aided in saving 
a beached barge, owned by the 
Hawaiian Dredging Co. 
Welding 

“Huge Rock Crusher Repaired.” 1 





p., 3 ill. (Oxy-Acetytene Tips for Sep- 
tember, 1930. Linde Air Products Co., 
New York, N. Y.) Describes and il- 
lustrates how a crusher casting weigh- 
ing 55 tons was quickly restored to 
service on the West Coast. 


Wire Rope 


“Giant Tower Excavator Speeds 
Levee Work.” 2 p., 4 ill. (The Yellow 
Strand for September, 1930. Broderick 
& Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 
Describes and illustrates the use of a 
130-ft. head tower and a 10-cu. yd. 
bucket in levee work at Clinton, Ia. 





New Corporations 





Mississippi Portland Cement Co., 
Philadelphia, Miss. W. S. Guest, Phil- 
adelphia, Miss.; B. R. Alford, vice- 
president and general manager, Canal 
Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


Mid-Continent Cement Co., care 
Frank B. Coleman, attorney, 506 Olive 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 20,000 shares com. 


Louis Balduzzi Sons, Huntington, 
N. Y. F. J. Munder. $15,000. 


Batesville Black Marble Co., Bates- 
ville, Ark. T. L. Thogmartin, presi- 
dent, Fort Scott, Kans.; O. K. Thog- 


martin, vice-president, Batesville, 
Ark.; George J. Terry, secretary-treas- 
urer, Batesville, Ark. 750 shares 
n.p.v. 


Dehli Foundry Sand Co., care P. L. 
Strange & Co., Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. H. F. McVay 
and J. R. Ginn. $50,000. 


Stroth Bros. Slag Co., Inc , Jackson, 
Ohio. I. C. Stroth, H. F. Stroth, L. B. 
Stroth, R. B. Stroth, and A. W. Stroth. 


Clark Quarries, Inc., 1100 W. Mag- 
nolia St., Fort Collins, Colo. W. R. 
Clark and I. J. Dilts, owners. Lime- 
stone quarries at Owl Canyon, Belle- 
vue P. O., Colo. $10,000. - 


Powers Construction Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Robert E. Powers. 


Moulding-Brownell Corp., 20th floor, 
Builders’ Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Merger 
of Thomas Moulding Brick Co.; 
Brownell Improvement Co., with plant 
at Thornton, Ill.; Federal Stone Co., 
with plant at McCook (La Grange 
P. O.), Ill.; Superior Stone Co., with 
plant at La Grange, Ill.; Wisconsin- 
Wilcox Co., with plant at Janesville, 
Wis.; American Sand & Gravel Co., 
with plants at Algonquin, Ill., Fontana 
and Wilmot, Wis.; Dickason Sand & 
Gravel Co., with plant at Cayuga, Ind.; 
and Richardson Sand & Gravel Co., 
with plants at Carpentersville, Ill., and 
Coleman (S. Elgin P. O.), Ill. J. R. 


Sensibar, chairman of board; W. P. 
Hodgkins, president; T. J. McGuire, 
vice-president-general manager; Dan- 
iel Foley, James W. Alder, and T. F. 
Quilty, vice-presidents; Daniel J. Gal- 
lery, secretary-treasurer. 
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Diagram of cement-unloading system used by The Carleton Co., Inc. 


Bulk Cement Unloaded 


by Pneumatic Conveyor 


Complete equipment for receiving 
and handling cement received in bulk 
at the plant of The Carleton Co., Inc., 
has been supplied by Holly Pneumatic 
Systems, Inc., of New York, N. Y. Ce- 
ment arrives in barges which can be 
placed on either the side or the end of 
the dock. A suction nozzle is attached 
to one end of a flexible hose and the 
other end is connected to a rigid con- 
veyor-pipe which runs along the 
ground near the edge of the dock. 
Service valves permit easy attachment 
of the flexible hose. Cement entering 
the suction nozzle in the boat is drawn 
through the flexible hose and conveyor- 
pipe into the filter recipient. The dis- 
charger on the bottom of the filter 
recipient continuously ejects cement 
which drops directly into the cement- 
storage bin. Cloth bags in the filter 
recipient collect dust before the air 
passes out through the top to the 
vacuum pump which is on the ground. 


No manual labor is involved in the 
operation except at the suction nozzle 
in the boat. Cloth bags in the filter 
recipient are automatically cleaned 
every few minutes without disturbing 
the operation in any way, the collected 
dust being discharged with the bulk of 
the material. 


Besides the saving in price on bulk 
cement as compared to bag shipments, 
substantial economies result from the 
elimination of the handling and salvag- 
ing of empty bags. There is no loss of 
cement at any point. The nuisance of 
dust around the plant getting into the 
bearings of machinery is obviated. 


Over 60,000 bbl. of cement have been 
received and probably another 150,000 
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bbl. will be consumed before the con- 
struction work is completed. 


Portable Plant Crushes, 
Screens, Loads Gravels 


August C. Kopplin, of Green Lake, 
Wis., is engaged in preparing gravel 
for surfacing township highways. Two 
years ago he purchased a Crushermo- 
bile, made by the Good Roads Mchy. 
Co., Kennett Square, Pa. With this 
self-contained, portable equipment he 
produces an unusually uniform %-in. 
grade of road material at the rate of 
1,500 to 2,000 cu. yd. per week. On 
three different days, last year, his pro- 
duction was in excess of 400 cu. yd. of 
1%4-in. material. 

This machine often makes two or 
three moves per week, from one pit to 
another, and a move seldom requires 
more than two or three hours. 

A %-cu. yd. Universal shovel is em- 
ployed to handle the bank material to 
the Crushermobile. It is a simple mat- 
ter to propel the crushing plant close to 
the bank and the shovel. He was able 
to cut the operating force from six men 
to three men and to double his produc- 
tion by adopting this machine. 

Earl Seymour, of Porterfield, Wis., 
has another of these machines which 
attracts the interest of township offi- 
cials and contractors throughout his 
vicinity. 




















This self-contained plant is operated by Earl Seymour. 
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PORTER 


Porter owners attest to the truth of that statement. The true cost of any better built) 
locomotive is what it costs to keep it running over a span of years. ) Fa) mottives 
For 65 years Porter Locomotives have been showing the way in long life | 


and dependability. 
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in water too/ 


Drop the Loxite cartridge right into the 
water and let her go just as if the holes 
were dry. As many as 20 holes, half of 
them full of water to the top have been 
loaded and fired in 25 minutes, giving a 
uniform breakage, very little of which could 
not be handled by the shovel. 


Loxite, the Safer, Less Costly Explosive, is 
saving up to 30% of the explosive bill for 
several large producers and you should 
know about it! Write today, giving your 
output and let one of our experts go into 
this with you. 


KEITH DUNHAM CO. 
522 Westminster Bldg. 110 S. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


LOXI 
7, &, explosive 


P&Q9-24 Gray 
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1930 MODEL. 


We invite you to become acquainted with — 

© The new feeder, which combines digging, 

lifting, and conveying action — the most 
efficient ever put on a loader. 





® The longer crawler with new cast steel frame, 
the added travel rolls—literally a crane crawler. 


® The heavier elevator, 
and collapsed. 


so easily adjusted 












© The many so-called “little improvements” 
which have so much to do with the life and 
repair bills of a machine. 


Any loader user will be interested to know of 
the 1930 Model Link-Belt “‘Grizzly” Loader, 
and to check up on the improvements we 
have built into it. 

COUPON WILL BRING YOU THIS INFORMATION 





qT H E L I ~ K- B E LT, LINK-BELT COMPANY ~~ 


GRIZZLY : a 
LOADER {—- 


2045 W. Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of Folder 1149, describing 
the “‘Grizzly”’ Loader. 


My Name ee Sawn ea eset nes 
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Where traction means yarda 
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THE scraper fills quickly in soft soil—there is »  & 
need for the full power of the dependable ad ; 
engine in the “Caterpillar” Tractor. The long, 
wide tracks of the ‘“‘Caterpillar” ripple over the 


surface of the soft soil with no wasteful slip. 


Tractor and scraper go into the corners, climb 


=" * 

7 > ® 
. f — . o , -.. _ ’ ; ial 

the steep grades, ride the soft places—handling f 7 

yardage for the earth-mover and contractor Ya es | 
xe we % ; * \ 

with a saving of men, money and minutes. Ss a \ 
*  & i 

a@ « * 
Prices—f. o. b. Peoria, Illinois ss 
TEN. . . . . . $1100 TWENTY. . . . $1900 ' . 
FIFTEEN . .. . $1450 TRTY =... « « aes Cs. 9 
a qn he me" 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. — 2 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS and SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U. S. A. 
Track-type Tractors 4 Combines y Road Machinery = 
(There’s a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) -- 


CATERPIDAR f 


TRACTORE 
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In Hard, Sun-baked 
Moulding Sand 


at the pit of Geo. F. Pettinos, 
Mount Holly, N. J. 








Six men were used at this one face, spading out 
the hard moulding sand and loading the small 
truck in about 15 minutes. 


Now one Nelson Q-7 loads the truck in 1 to 
114 minutes, not with great lumps, but well 
broken up and uniformly mixed. 


This Nelson Q-7 loader itself does the work of 
sixty-odd men. With more than twice the for- 
mer output the total cost has been cut to one- 
third and the unit cost to one-fifth of the former 
figures. 





The N. P. NELSON IRON WORKS, Inc. 


824 Bloomfield Avenue Passaic, N. J. 
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FARREL- BACON 








The FARREL-BACON 36'x24’ Double-Duty Crusher 


Best for Plants of Moderate Size 


The fine production record of the 
36” x 24” in plants of moderate size, 
has made this unit the most popular 
of the FARREL-BACON medium 


size crushers. 


This sturdy crusher, weighing 79,000 
pounds, has a crushing angle which 
will efficiently produce stone when 
jaw opening is set to 114", and serves 
in many cases as a primary and also 
a reduction unit. 


In the thirty years since the 
solid, one-piece casting was 
adopted, no frame has ever 
been broken. Like all other 


FARREL-BACON Crushers, 





the 36” x 24” is built with greater 
strength than will ever be required 
of it. 


The FARREL-BACON 36’ x 24” No. 
15B will reduce 1500 tons to 4 in., 800 
tons to 3 in., 725 tons to 2/4 in., and 
500 tons to /4 in., per ten-hour 
working day. 


A new booklet just published by 
Earle C. Bacon, Inc., contains illus- 
trations and descriptions of the va- 


XB) 


rious types of Crushers and 
other stone crushing equip- 
ment manufactured by this 
Company. We suggest that 
you write for it. 


FARREL-BACON CRUSHERS 


EARLE C. BACON /nc. 


au Engineers to the Stone Crushing Industry s_—<«, 
CE 26 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. N.Y. 
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BETHLEHEM 


PULVERIZER 
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t does its job well 


The Bethlehem Pulverizer does its job 
well regardless of the type of service you 
demand. You may require long, con- 
tinuous performance, or short, inter- 
mittent grinding. You may grind hard, 
tough material, ora soft, brittle product. 
Still the Bethlehem Pulverizer continues 
to deliver the desired amount of ma- 
terial, ground to a constantly uniform 
fineness. 


The remarkable performance of the 
Bethlehem Pulverizer is due to the 
sound principles on which it is based, 
and to the special features it embodies. 
The machine is very heavily constructed 
to insure many years of hard service. 
A screw feeder brings a continuous flow 
of material to the grinding chamber. 
It is the one pulverizer which always 
delivers a product of uniform fineness; 
because, regardless of the degree of wear 
that may occur between the rollers and 
the table tracks, the area of contact 
remains the same. 


Further, adjustments are made with- 
out stopping the machine. Repairs and 
replacements take less than half the 
time ordinarily required, due to the easy 
accessibility of every part. And the 
Bethlehem Pulverizer uses from 40 to50 
per cent less power than other machines. 


Bethlehem engineers will gladly dis- 
cuss the suitability of the Bethlehem 
Pulverizer to your requirements. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 


District Offices: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis 
Pacific Coast Distributor: Pacific Coast Steel Corporation, 
San Francisco. Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
25 Broadway. New! York City 
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HBT Co 


Keeps You in Touch 
with Markets 
in the Fertilizer Field 


The Fertilizer GREEN BOOK, published monthly, is a 
progressive and helpful news and editorial service offered 


to all producers and mixers of fertilizer and fertilizer 
materials. 


If you produce any of these materials: 


Gypsum (Land Plaster) 
Agstone (Lime Stone) 
Phosphate Rock 

Lime 


Marl 
you should read the Fertilizer GREEN BOOK regu- 


larly. It is the one practical method of keeping in touch 
with this great field and its markets. 


If you offer: 
Machinery 
Supplies 
Service 


to the fertilizer industry the Green Book can be a great 


aid. 


Progressive producers, manufacturers and distributors of 
fertilizer, fertilizer materials, etc., read the GREEN 
BOOK each month. That is why it is the best adver- 
tising medium for manufacturers of machinery and sup- 
plies and for those who offer a special service to the 
fertilizer industry. 


Write us for Subscription or Advertising Rates. 


Complete Service Publishing Co. 
538 S. Clark Street Chicago, Ill. 
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CLINTON 
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Laying a filling-station pavement for the Standard Oil Co. of Penna. Concrete hauled in Clinton Conveyor-Conditioners. 


Quality Paving in Winter 


| hee a pavement can safely be laid in winter, using pre- 
heated, ready-mixed concrete. 


And if the concrete has been processed during haulage the 
CLINTON way, the concrete is both stronger and more uni- 
form than would be possible otherwise. 


Only by the Clinton Process is concrete brought to its maxi- 
mum strength. That process not only prolongs the mixing 
till the batch is perfectly homogeneous, but it also expels the 
air churned in by the mixer blades. Clintonized concrete is 
from 10 to 20 percent stronger than non-Clintonized concrete 
of the same proportions. 


Yet Clintonizing adds nothing to the cost of preventing 
segregation. The Clinton Conveyor is just a round tank, 
slowly rotated by a separate gasoline engine that doesn’t mind 
traffic stops; plus gears and clutch. 


You can sell the Clintonized product at a better price, based 
on better quality. Contractors like it because it saves them all 


: > : i h h 
the bother and risk of field mixing. Both ways—you gain a Clintising rs aa oy 
better profit. air entrained in mix- 
Ask us for the whole story. ing. 





CLINTON MOTORS CORFORATION 
Noble & Grace Streets Reading, Pa. 
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DON’T WAIT 


NOW! 


A great many favor- 
able comments re- 
ceived. Read a few of 
them: 


*“*A Real Text Book.” 
“‘Best in the Field.” 


“Valuable to Buyer as 
well as Producer.” 


“Most complete ever 
issued. Should be greatly 
appreciated by the non- 
metallic mineral trade.” 


“Splendid, Educational, 
Useful!” 


“This is your Best Yet.” 


Price $5.00 
per copy 


6 or more 
$4.00 per 


copy 


Biggest Value in Authoritative Information Ever 
Published for the Pit and Quarry Industries 


The 1930 HANDBOOK and Directory should be in 
the hands of every engineer, prospector, operator and 
advertiser in the non-metallic mineral industries. 
Over 750 pages of valuable, workable information— 
much of it new and nowhere else in print. Com- 
pletely indexed—no “wading.’”’ Standard 7-in. by 
10-in. type page, printed on heavy enamel paper, 
beautifully bound. 


DIRECTORY 


Alphabetical list of producers and manufacturers, 
giving all important information. No duplication. 
Geographical list of individual plants including all 
necessary data. Equipment Catalogue Index and 
Buyer’s Guide. Manufacturers’ catalogue descrip- 
tions of complete line of pit, quarry and mill machinery 
and supplies. Manufacturers’ Trade Names: Trade 
Associations; etc. 


COMPLETE SERVICE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


038 S. CLARK ST. 


aie CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The GREENVILLE STACKER 


(Patented Oct. 15, 1929) 


The LARGEST, LONGEST and MOST FLEXIBLE, PORTABLE 
BELT CONVEYOR on the Market 


Tilts to any angle, 

Full revolving like a steam shovel, 

Mounted on self-propelling crawlers, 

Built in any width, length and capacity, 

Conveys from anywhere to a high ground storage pile. 






> ae . 
EP oe Se TE Re, x Sea ee ae 
Se tet sy eS ge Tan Sees eet. 






ret 


24 inch x 120 foot STACKER piling gravel and sand at the Ford Road Yard of the 
American Aggregates Corporation at Detroit, Michigan 


The GREENVILLE STACKER is low in maintenance, is efficient and positive. It is espe- 


cially adapted to the storing and reclaiming of sand, gravel, stone, slag, coke, coal, dirt or 
any commodity that a belt conveyor will handle. It can be driven electrically or by gasoline 
motor. 


Each machine is designed to suit the 
conditions and capacity by the 


F. M. Welch Engineering Service, Inc., Greenville, Ohio 


and manufactured by 


The Greenville Mfg. Works 
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PIT AND QUARRY 


Research Department 
538 South Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me catalogs and prices concerning the following items checked below: 


DAgitators. sand and 
ravel 
DAgitators, Slurry 
OAir cleaners 
OAir compresso 
Oe filling ae “weighing 


oO 

OBarges, steel 

OBelt dressing 

OBelt fasteners 

—_~——% 
eleva 

OBelting. “ecnnomnieston 

OBelt lacing 

OBelt plates 

OBelt rivets 

OBelt tighteners 

OBin gates 

OBins, concrete 

OBins, steel 

OBlasting supplies 

OBlasting powder 

Blocks, friction 

OBoats, self-unloading 

Bodies, Motor Trucks 

Brake Linings 

Buckets, Clamshell 

Buckets, Conveyor and 

Elevator 

Buckets, Dragline 

Buckets, Orange Peel 

Cableways, Slackline 

Calcining Machinery 

ar Dumpers 

Car Pullers and Movers 

Carriers, Belt 

Cars, Dump 

Cars, Kiin 

Castings, Manganese 


ee 
OCastings, Steel 





\ eine’ and 





QOGGOG0000 oo0000 


Firm Name 


Individual 


Address 


OChains, Geaveper and 
Elevato 
OChains, Power Seen, 


Crane and Dred 
OChains, Tronemiesioa 
OChutes 
OCtlassifiers 
OClips, Wire Rope 
OClutches 
OClutches, Magnetic 
OConcrete Plants, Ready 

ixed 
OCones, Washing 
OConveyors, Apron 
OConveyors, Belt 
OConveyors, Pneumatic 
OConveyors, Screw 
pnomrerers, Skip 
OCouplings, Flexible 
OCouplings, Hose 
OCranes, Locomotive 
OCranes, Overhead 

Traveling 
OCranes, Truck 
OCrushers, Cone 
OCrushers, Disc 
OCrushers, Gyratory 
OCrushers, Hammer 
OCrushers, Jaw 


OCutter hey Dredging 


ODerricks 
ODraglines, Cableway 
CDescines, Revolving 


ODredges, Dipper 
ODredges, Hydraulic 
ODredges, Ladder 

ae ~*~ Ehenpeuins Mach- 


blast hole 
Diamond Core 
Hand Hammer 













and Gravel 
Systems 


Bucket 


Air 
Oil 


Pipe 
rogs and Switches 
Fuses, Blasting 


Derrick 
Drum 
Motor 


oists, Skip 

ose, Air Steam, Water 
ose, Sand Suction 
Hydrators 

Kettles, Calcining 

Kilns, Rotary 

Kilns, Vertical 

inings, Kiln 

oaders, Portable 
Loaders and Unloaders, 


Truck 














o00000 














oO 


ox Car 
O Locomotives, Diesel 


OLocomotives, Gasoline 
OLocomotives, Steam 
OLog Washers 

i Measuring Devices 
Oo 





Mills, epertanent 
Mills, Tu 
OMixers, Plaster 
OMotors, Electric 
OMotors, Gasoline 
OMotor Trucks, Ready 
ixed Concrete 
ONozziles, Hydraulic 
ining 
Nozzles, Suction Hose 
Nugégets, Grinding 
Perforated Metal 





ooo00 
a 


OPulverized Fuel Systems 
OPulverizers, Ball, Con- 
ical, Pebble 
OPulverizers, Disc 
OPulverizers, Hammer 
OPulverizers, Ring 
OPulverizers, Rod 
OPulverizers, Roll 
OPumps, Centrifugal 
OPumps, Deep We 
OPumps, Sand and Gravel 
OPumps, wend 
OPumps, Ste 
— “Engine Cool- 
ng 


ORails 

ORefractories 

O Respirators 

ORollers, Conveyor 

ORolls, Crushi hing 

ORope, Wire 

0 Safety Appliances 

OSand-Lime-Brick 
Machinery 

OScales, Track 





Scales, Truck 
Scrapers, Dragline 
creens, nove olving 
Screens, Shaking 





screens, Vibrating 

Separators, Air 

Separators, Dry Centrif- 
ugal 


oo00000 











Magnetic 







Dredge 
and Nugégets, 
and 


OSprays, Paint 
OSprockets 

OSteel, Tool 

OStokers 

OSwitches, Track 

OTanks, Concrete and Steel 
OTanks, Sand Settling 
OTanks, Wood 
OThickeners, Peerey 
OTrack, Portab 





OTramways, Aerial 

OTrippers, Belt 

OTrippers, Tramway 

OUnloaders 

OValives, —— 

OWashers and Scrubbers, 
Sand, Gravel, Stone 

OWeighters, Automatic 

ene Supplies 


OWire Cloth 
OWire Cloth, Manganese 
Steel 








MR. READER 


The 26 numbers of Pit and Quarry issued during the year contain 
information on every phase of your interest as an operator, and 
therefore constitute a veritable library well worth preserving for 
reference purposes. Do you preserve your copies of Pit and Quarry? 


Many operators mark articles, paragraphs and statistics, here 


and there, in each number before filing 


to find, 


after 


months, that they are in need of this information; whereupon 


they glance through their 


“library” 


‘‘lost’’ information. Try it! 


and readily resurrect the 


THE PUBLISHERS 
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Every 
Belt 


Conveyo 
Deserves 


ee them tor yoursel 


If we could take you personally to 
inspect an_ installation fully equipped 
with S-A belt conveyors your reaction 
would certainly influence you to favor 
these rugged carriers. 


You would immediately be imbued with - 
a substantial confidence in S-A carriers. 
Then, too, their smooth, quiet operation 
reflects in their remarkable service records 
for handling materials at lowcost per ton. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Aurora, Illinois 
Los Angeles, California Belleville, Ontario, Canada 






e¢ ¢ 


teohens-Adamson 
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The Most Widely Read 
Paper in the Field 


During 1929 the number of men 
that subscribed to PIT AND 
QUARRY increased by 81.4%. 


THINK OF IT! 


There must be a good reason why the number 
of readers of PIT AND QUARRY is increasing 
so steadily. 





More men in your line of business read PIT 
AND QUARRY than read any other trade 


paper. 


You can “travel” with PIT AND QUARRY traveling editors, without 
expense of time or money, by simply reading each issue of the publication. 
PIT AND QUARRY representatives visited 1025 plants in 1920. 


In addition to the many articles of general character and interest, special 
departments are maintained for your quick reference and easy reading. 
These departments are headed: Personal Mention, Financial News, Legal 
Information for Operators, Traffic News and Comment, Latest News 
Flashes, New Machinery and Supplies, Review of Foreign Practice, Insur- 
ance Problems Discussed and Recent Patents (Classified). 


PIT AND QUARRY editors read carefully and regularly more than 100 
different publications, foreign and domestic, so that you may find in PIT 
AND QUARRY the news of all events in your industry. 


PIT AND QUARRY has well earned the name of “The Practical Opera- 
tor’s Paper.” 


Write us to send you PIT AND QUARRY regularly. Subscription 
Rates $2.00 for 1 year. $5.00 for 3 years 





Member Reaches 
Audit Bureau of Largest Number 
Circulations of Plants 





538 S. Clark Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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Now They Make a Prof 


Because of oversize rock, the 
Arkadelphia Sand and Gravel 
Co., Arkadelphia, Ark., found it 
very unprofitable and nearly im- 
possible to operate their 10-inch 
dredge pump. So they installed 
a 40 ft. EAGLE “SWINTEK” 
SCREEN NOZZLE LAD- 
DER, and have operated profit- 
ably ever since. The “SWIN- 
TEK” successfully screens out 
their oversize, and prevents all 


stoppages. 


The EAGLE “SWINTEK” 
SCREEN NOZZLE LADDER 
is a profitable investment on any 
sand and gravel dredging oper- 
ation. The endless chain keeps 
the oversize away from the noz- 
zle, and the cutting and agita- SANE 


tion insures a regular feed flow | | a WASHED GRAVEL AND SAND aan 
) } | erro: : me common sa 
of solids. Aggregate not work- HTL 


able by a plain suction pipe line 
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Received AUG 22.1990. 


is torn loose, and the oversize easily —_ oo 
screened out. Structurally strong and cor- St ae 

rectly designed for long, hard service, the ici 

EAGLE “SWINTEK” assures uninter- Tn 

rupted operation, high efficiency, and low- T have instructed our local photographer to sail you 


two or three views of the " Swintek " ladder we have in operation 


ered power costs. 


at this time and also want to say a word about the success we 
have had with same 


Je startea operations with our 10" pump in August 


Send for Complete Information. 


EAGLE WASHERS 
EAGLE Sand and Gravel Washers pro- 


duce clean sand and gravel—free from all 
foreign materials. Write for full details. 


See PeQHAND BOOK Pages 38 and 560. 


1929 but due to oversize rock we found it very unprofitable and 
nearly impossible to operate. We then installed the ladder and to 
date it has proven very successful in screening out the oversize 
and preventing stoppaces. loping this is in line with ypuk request 
and also thanking you for service given on our miscellaneous orders, 
e beg to renain, 
Yours very truly, 


Arkadelphia Sand & Gravel Co. 


| + € Rihrnn. 


Manager. 


EAGLE IRON WORKS 


129 HOLCOMB AVE. DES MOINES, IOWA 
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On Your 
Desk - - 


this book will be a ready 
reference on a line of ma- 
terial handling equipment 
intended for the needs of 
your particular business. 88 
pages, closely packed with 
condensed information, 
tables, ratings and practical 
help for specifying 
equipment. 








Send for a Copy 








CLIP —clip this asa memo to do 
THE - at today. There is original 
COUPON engineering data within its 


covers which can be ex- 
tremely useful in plant 
design. 





GEORGE HAISS MANUFACTURING CoO., Inc. 
142nd Street and Rider Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I'd like a copy of your new Catalog 230, and any subsequent publications on equipment for... ...ccececccccccccccccccescsccceeessssesens 


COPS OH SHEE EEE EE EEE HEHEHE EEE EH EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EE EH EE EEEE SESE HE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE 


CPCS EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EH EEHHE EEE ESHEETS HEHEHE SESE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE HEEHEEHEEEEHEEEEEEEHE TEESE SHEESH H HEHEHE EHE SHEE EEEEEE 
eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeseeeeeseseseeeeseeseee Attlee eeseeeeseeeeseseeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
CeCe eee eee HEHEHEHEHEHEHEHE SHEESH HEHEHE SEES HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HHH HEHEHE HHHEHHEHEHHHEHEH HEH HSHEHSHHHSHHEHSHHEHHEHHEHEHHHHEH EEE 


CORREO ERE EERE ERE RRR RRR EERE REESE HEE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEHEEHEHSHEHSHEHSHEHSHEHEHSHEHESHEHHES HEHEHE EHH EE 
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The Crusher with Troubles Left Out 


Kennedy Ball Bearing 
Gearless Gyratory Crusher 


Guaranteed to do more crushing, size for size, 
of a given product, and with less power, than any 
other crusher ever built. 


The only crusher operated without gears. Entire 
energy is completely applied to crushing the rock, and all 
dead weight is carried on ball bearings. 


The head and shaft of this crusher may be sus- 
pended on springs so that when a piece of steel larger than 
the discharge orifice enters the crusher, the springs are 
compressed, permitting the head to move downward and 
— the steel to pass through without damaging the 
crusher. 


Our patented ball and socket self-aligning shaft bearing allows the 
babbitt to last 10 to 20 times longer than that of rigid eccentric crushers. 
The saving effected is approximately 80% in cost of maintenance. 
There is less slippage and more grip on heads and concaves because 
of the small angle of nip. Very low power requirements, due to absence 
of friction, as the stone is broken instead of being ground, which reduces 
abrasion of the wearing parts to a minimum. The operation may be 
by a Synchronous Motor, having 100% starting torque, built in the 
pulley, or by belt from a standard motor. 








Built in popular sizes, with Receiving Open- 
ings from 414 to 14 inches. Production sizes 
from \% in. to 1% inches. Capacity up to 620 
tons per hour on larger sizes. 


Kennedy Break-proof Frame Jaw Crusher 





Special Features 








Hinged break-proof frame of all steel construc- 
tion in the larger sizes. Sizes having jaw opening 
24 inches and up, are made with sectional frames. 
Smaller sizes have a single piece semi-steel frame. 
Side frames are joined to back and front members by 
massive steel shafts. No bolts used to hold frame 
rigid. Guaranteed against frame failure, where 90% 
of breakage occurs in jaw crushers. Positive pres- 
sure lubrication to all moving parts. 





Maximum service under severe conditions. 
Low friction, reduced power consumption. Jaw 
openings 10x7 to 96x66. Production sizes from 24% 
inches to 10 inches. Capacity up to 1000 tons 





per hour. 


Give us details regarding your problem, and our recommendations will be mailed promptly. Interesting literature on 
primary gyratory crushers, ball mills, rod mills, elevating and conveying equipment, await your request. 


KENNEDY-VAN SAUN MEG. and ENG. CORP. 





No. 2 Park Avenue, Suite 2450 


BRANCH OFFICES: ay a 120 South La Salle St. 


New York, N. Y. 


Birmingham, Ala.; Comer Building. Mass.; 737 Statler Bidg. Los Angeles, Calif.; 414 South Spring St. 
Johannesburg, 8. Kiricat 7 7 Cailinan’ Bidg. Canadian Agents. Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., 980 
Walkers Limited, Maryborough, Queensiand, Australia. Cuban Agents, Gerard Jansen Y Cia, Compostela 43, Havana, Cuba. 


ush . Paris, France; 40 Rue des Mathurins. 
it. Antoine St., Montreal, Que. 
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KEYSTONE 1% BH 


A Most Economical Drill 




























Mass production methods enable us to 
offer this new all steel frame, blast hole 
drill at a price decidedly lower than we 
have been able to reach for any traction 
drill during the post-war period. 


The frame is built entirely of steel, with 
walking beams and derrick of wood. 
Dual Rubber Cushion Shock Absorbers, 
which make the rig operable with wire 
drilling cable, are an outstanding eco- 
nomical improvement. The saving in 
cordage expense alone will run from 
75% to 9o%. 

The 1% BH weighs under 11,000 lbs., 
and is powered either with a 20 H. P. 
4-cylinder gas engine, or an equivalent 
electric motor. It will swing effectively 
a 1600 Ib. drilling tool. Steel tires are 
standard equipment, but rubber tires 
can be supplied at a small extra cost. 


Write us regarding your special require- 
ments and conditions. 


See Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK, 
Page 88. 









TRADE MARK 


KEYSTONE 


REGISTERED VU. S. PATENT OFFICE 


KEYSTONE DRILLER CO. 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 


Arlington, New Jersey oplin, Missouri 
Waukegan, Illinois irmingham, Alabama 
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Adds Extra Dollars 
To Your Profits 


HE PLAT-O Vibrating Screen will 
add considerably to your profits by 
giving you maximum tonnages of ac- 
curately graded materials without the 
usual production delays and shut-downs 
for adjustments and repairs. It is con- 
structed to withstand the hardest kind of 
service, and its efficiency will please even 
the most skeptical. | 
The differential, horizontal, conveying action per- 
mits installation and operation at a much flatter 
screening angle than is possible with other vibrat- 
ing screens. This flat screening angle is the prin- 
cipal factor contributing to the high screening eff- 
ciency, large capacity and general economy of opera- 
tion of PLAT-O Screens. 
PLAT-O Screens for every pur- 
pose—in single, double or triple 
deck types. Write for Bulletin 
No. 21. 


See PeQ HAND BOOK Page 228 














DEISTER MACHINE COMPANY 
1933 EAST WAYNE ST. FT. WAYNE, IND. 
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Low Center 
of Gravity=High Stability 


= 
Double Screw 
Adjustment 
> a, ~a 


HE Wheeling is the only crusher 

featuring the double screw used for 
adjusting of the wedge block to make 
possible the accurate reduction of ma- 
terial to any predetermined size. A 
single lever control is designed to raise 
or lower wedge block equally at either 
end or each end independently of the 
other. 


This action insures positive alignment fc 
of toggle plate in all positions—a very 


desirable feature in reducing breakage. AMERICAN 


GOPHER 
Shovel-Crane 











Engineering 


({” Wheeling Mold & Foundry i AMERICAN 


+ re Et Division of aa | 
Ve Continental Roll & Steel Foundey Co. a /. cS o's ao 


Wheeling, West Virginia 
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~EADY-MA DE 


Economical to Acquire— 
Economical to Transport— 
Economical to Install— 
Economical to Maintain— 
more so than any other fire 
safe type of construction 
are Butler Ready-made 
Steel Buildings. 


Their standardized unit design 
makes possible transporting to 


location by pack train if neces- 
sary. Complete materials, ready- 
made, lets erection go forward 
without interruption, and by 
whatever labor crews are avail- 
able. Permanence is inwrought 
in both materials and construc- 
tion yet the structural design 
permits enlarging, taking down 
and re-erecting. Made entirely 
of steel Butler Steel Buildings 
are fire safe, off-setting lack of 
full fire protection at remote 
locations. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING 


1248 Eastern Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo BUTLER 





STEEL BUILDINGS 


Economical Shelter 
For Mining Operations 


Butler Ready-made 
Steel Buildings are 
used extensively for 
living quarters— cot- 
tages, hotels, mess 
halls and bun 

houses. Opposite is 
pictured a two fam- 
ily Bungalow insu- 
lated within and af- 
fording real comfort. 





READY-MADE 
STEEL BULEDEINGS 





























A new booklet pic- 
turing installations 
of manytypes of But- 
ler ready-made Steel 
Buildings awaits 
your request. 


COMPANY 


948 Sixth Avenue, S. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Uninterrupted 
Service— 


Even Under Most [Unfavorable 
Conditions 


The Dixie Mogul Non-Clog Hammermill is a 
simple, sturdily constructed swing hammer 
crusher, pulverizer or grinder that incorporates 
distinct time, labor and money saving prin- 
ciples found in no other equipment on the 
market today. 


The specially designed, continuous moving breaker 
plate definitely solves the problem of reducing soft 
and sticky materials. This exclusive non-clog fea- 
ture, adaptable to any type of Dixie Hammermill, 
assures an everlasting, continuous operation with 
the minimum amount of labor and power. 

The rugged and simple construction of every Dixie 
Hammermill Unit guarantees long life and unin- 


terrupted service—even under the most unfavorable 
conditions. 


















































Let us send you full information 


DIXIE 


MACHINERY MFG. CO. 


4209 GOODFELLOW AVE., ST. LOUIS 


Also Makers of the Dixie Standard Stationary 
Breakerplate Hammermill 
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A Real Device to Load 


In 
Buffalo 
N. Y. 
























































Accuracy and Speed 


This installation consists of a four compartment bin 
equipped with an Erie Weighing AggreMeter, Auxil- 
iary Dial, and Scale having a separate beam for each 
material. Underneath the AggreMeter is mounted an 
Auxiliary hopper and a charging hopper which emp- 


pris mas Oe 


& ties the material directly into the truck. 

ge At the top and left of the photo is shown the cement 
4 auxiliary hopper. This hopper feeds into an Erie 
4 Cement Weighing AggreMeter. After the cement is 


4 weighed it empties into a separate compartment of 
the auxiliary aggregate hopper, which feeds into the 
charging hopper and the truck. 

The entire outfit is self-cleaning. The cement does 
not come in contact with the aggregates until it is en- 
tering the truck. The aggregates and the cement enter 
the truck in the correct proportions. 

A complete cycle of weighing the aggregates and 
charging the truck with 3 cu. yds. of material is made 
every 3 minutes. Fast operation such as this is char- 
acteristic of Erie equipment. 











Send for more complete details 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


ERIE CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 
STEEL STORAGE BINS 
ELECTRIC BUCKETS 
OVERHEAD CRANES 


See P¥Q HAND BOOK Pages 268 and 576 


Erie Steel Construction Co. 
617 Geist Road ERIE, PA. 




















Positive Control with a 


TRAYLOR 


Heavy Duty Apron Feeder 


This All-Steel Heavy Duty Apron 
Feeder is recommended for the sever- 
est service, being designed with extra 
heavy proportions to withstand . the 
shock due to the fall of large rock. 
The amount of rock entering the 
crusher is always under positive con- 
trol when this feeder is installed ahead 
of the crusher, with a minimum of 


choking. Built in sizes up to 72 in. x 16 
ft. 


A crusher feeder is special equipment, and Tray- 
lor Engineers will be glad to help you in making 
_ a proper choice. Send for full information. 


TRAYLOR ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING Co. 
ALLEN TOWN. PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 
New York City Chicago Los Angeles Seattle Salt Lake City 
30 Church St. 1414 Fisher Bldg. 908-909 Chester Williams Bldg. 815 Alaska Bldg. 101 W. 2nd So. St. 
Timmins, Ontario, Canada—Moore Block 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT—104 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Foreign Sales Agencies: London, Rangoon, Sydney, Melbourne, Johannesburg, Lima, Sao Paulo, 
Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago, Valparaiso, Antofagasta, Iquique, Ururo 
European Works—Usines Carels Freres, Ghent, Belgium 
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use for a given work. 


bulk materials. 


ov 


[THE MORROW MFG.CO.(¢f 
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For Best Results Use the Morrow 


‘THe Morrow Perforated Metal Screens for sizing and preparing coal, sand, gravel, stone, and other 
bulk materials are made by a company specializing in screening machinery. 


Behind our recommendations to you lies years of experience which has taught us the best line of screens to 


You are offered such sizes and shapes of perforations which we know to be best suited to the screening of 


If our wide stock does not suit your particular purpose, we will make special plates to your specifications. 
Our factory is equipped to roll or flange plates to order, and will punch marginal holes as directed. 


Write for full particulars. 


ALIT> 

















) WELLSTON - OHIO 


























| Screens from 
| coarsest to the 
finest materials- 
either wet or dry 
Catalogue sent 
upon request 














The W.S. TYLER COMPANY> Cleveland Ohio. 


ee 
Service! 
OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION 


Meeting the Individual Needs of the 
Industry with Steelwork for Handling, 
Loading, Hauling, Storing . . . Designed, 
Fabricated, Erected. Get in Touch with Us! 


GOOD STEEL WORK 


LORENSON-MATTHEWS Mec. Co. 


DICKSON CITY,PA. - Scranton Metropolitan Area 
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PERFORATED METAL 


CROSS SCREEN PLATES AND SECTIONS, ELEVA- 
TOR BUCKETS, TROUGH, ETC., ARE CAREFULLY 
AND ACCURATELY MADE, AND SHIPPED 
PROMPTLY. PRICES OWN REQUEST. 





SEND FOR CATALOG 


CROSS ENGINEERING CO. 


CARBONDALE, PA. 






















Perforated Metals — Screens of 
All Kinds —For Sand, Gravel, 
Stone, Etc. 

PROMPT SHIPMENT 
CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 


2435 West 24th Place 


Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ELL. 
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For the Best Results use 


PERFECT CLASSIFIERS 


“ TO ELIMINATE TOUGH CLAY AND OTHER FOR- 
ae EIGN MATTER FROM SAND—GRAVEL—CRUSHED 
™ STONE. 


Clean materials command a higher market price 
—are more in demand. 


The Perfect Classifier is 
very simple, ruggedly con- 
structed. Built andarranged 
according to materials to be 


handled. 


Easily accessible for the 
very few repairs needed 
from time to time. Pro- 
duces large tonnage of uni- 
formly clean products at an 
extremely low cost. Write 
for descriptive literature. 


THE PERFECT CLASSIFIER Co. 


4027 CHARLOTTE AVENUE NASHVILLE, TENN. 




















Py RE-EMINENT IN ‘ein QuarryIN 


UP-TO-DATE NEWS AND VIEWS 
BIGGEST CIRCULATION 


98% COVERAGE FOR 
QUARRY PLANT 
ADVERTISERS 














From first to last The Quarry Managers’ Journal 
is designed to give practical help to the people who 
actually run the quarries. That it has succeeded, at 
least in Britain, is proved by its circulation: practically 








ROBERT BROADBENT ‘&SONL* Sade 

















every quarry in the British Isles is a subscriber. A 100 Pages Monthly. 

i j ism! j =. Yearly subscription in Canada and U.S. A. 
record in trade journalism! But it also has subscribers (vb calas pet be ih, Sakeen oa 
all over the world. free on request. 


— THE QUARRY MANAGERS’ JOURNAL—— 
53 BROAD STREET . “ BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
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40 Mesh; .0135 Wire 





2% Mesh; .105 Wire 














12 Mesh; .047 Wire 


SERVICE! 


is the one thought behind every operation in the manufacture of— 


“CLEVELAND” 
Double-Crimped Wire Cloth 


Uniform fineness and long service will be assured by its use in screening SAND, 


GRAVEL, CRUSHED STONE AND CEMENT. 


Large stock always on hand; special mesh manufactured to suit requirements at 


right prices 


THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. CO. 
3579 East 78th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Meséidk ein 
WEIGHTOMETER! 


Will weigh within a guaranteed accuracy of 99% any 
material passing over a conveyor upon which it is in- 
stalled, and doing it without additional handling, ex- 
pensive labor, or loss of time. 

Weightometers are ideal for weighing stone, gravel, 
sand, coal and hundreds of other conveyor-handled 
products. 

When properly installed it does its work faithfully and 
ee little attention. Write for full 
etails. 


MERRICK SCALE MFG. COMPANY 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 























DEPENDABLE EQUIPMENT 


BUILT FOR LONG, HARD SERVICE 
WITH LOW MAINTENANCE COST 


We offer RELIANCE Crushing, Screen- 
ing and Washing equipment in capacities 
from 50 to 1500 tons per day. Simplicity 
of design with low operating cost and 
clean separation. 


CATALOGUE AND FULL INFORMATION ON 
REQUEST 


—— 
UNIVERSAL ROAD MACHINERY CO. 


KINGSTON, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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The Hubbell Prophylactic Mask 
The New Protective Mask Which We Ask You to Buy Blind 
In Standard Packages of 12 Masks and 100 Refills for $9.00 


Incidentally, the above order will save your com- 
pany approximately $43 per dozen on respirator costs 


You are privileged to order as many masks as you We only want you to study and 
like at this special introductory price. State on compare our mask with other 


your order blank that the masks are to be returned protective devices 
and your money refunded if the protection they Doctors, hospital officials, Red Cross workers and 
government department heads all testify that our 
device frees men from gambling with disease and 
uncertain values—from gambling with their lives. 
Direct Breathing That Protects The Hubbell Mask psi disease creating 
Your Men rubber. By using a new refill daily, it is always 
By simply breathing through five layers of cotton clean and sterilized. It absolutely causes no eye- 
strain, and is so comfortable that your men will 

wear it gladly. 





afford is not entirely satisfactory. 






gauze in our refill your men can have protection 


as certain as sunrise. By clipping in a new refill : 
dailv I PO hild d As a progressive employer you are constantly pro- 
aul'y—an operation so simpte that a child can do tecting your men as efficiently as possible. That 


it—you have the same stan‘ard of sanitation and js the kind of protection we ask you to buy blind 
cleanliness that hospitals insist on. for a trial. 


THE HUBBELL MASK CO. 


261 West 125th St. NEW YORK CITY 


pia feos. 


COLLECTORS 


/) Whether your Dust prob- 





























lem is confined to one 
machine . .. whether. it 
involves thousands of 
eubie feet of shop space 
fe - - Pangborn Engineers 
‘ f are ready to serve you... 


: “BR ING your Dust problem 


to Pangborn.. . 


"PA? 


hdl MD. 
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BROOKVILLE 


The Reliable Locomotive 
with Nation-Wide Service 


















OWERED with standard Ford or McCormick- 

Deering motor, clutch and transmission, all 
mounted in the chassis without alteration, the 
heart of the Brookville Locomotive can be readily 
repaired in any of the numerous authorized service 
stations maintained by these companies; that is, 
if service is needed, for no power plants are more 
reliable than these widely used units. 

The simple and rugged Brookville Chassis, free 
from complicated parts, is a trouble-free and prac- 
tical companion to the readily serviced power 
plant. 


Write for literature describing superior features 
of Brookville Models, 2 to 12 tons in size. 


BROOKVILLE LOCOMOTIVE CO. 












P. O. Box 26-B, neue” Pa. 





THE MARK OF LONG LIFE 


THE RESISTO MARK ON OUR 
PRODUCTS MEAN 25 TO 50 
PER CENT MORE WEAR FOR YOUR 


GRINDING BALLS AND CYLINDERS 
TRUNNION ROLLS, 


GRINDING ROLLS, ALL MILLS 
LININGS, BALL AND TUBE MILLS, 
FULLER MILL RINGS, BALLS, 
PUSHERS, CRUSHER JAWS, 
CONCAVES, CASTINGS, ANY SIZE. 


STEEL PRODUCTS 


SLUGS, High Carbon Heat Treated, 
FORGED KOMINUTER PLATES 
FORGED SHAFTS, ALL KINDS 


QUALITY — SERVICE — PRICE 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


MID-WEST STEEL CO. 


General Office: Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS 














HE Flory single-drum_ hoist 
shown above operates by 


means of a band friction 


Six Hotsts 
like this 


are in use 


clutch controlled by an air lever; and 
has two post brakes, both hand op- 


erated. It is designed for a rope- 


at one pull of 12,000 Ibs. at 600 ft. per 
Anthracite mineral 
Mine S. Flory Mfg. Co. 


Ban¢gcr, Pa. 


Hoists, Cableways, Car Pullers, etc. 























[OHIO 


THE CRANE WITH THE 10 YEAR_- 
GUARANTEE -<~ 





STEAM 
GAS OR 
ELECTRIC 


ONT NG ED 4 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


GANTRY CRANES, BARGE CRANES ,BALLAS T 
CRANES , ERECTION AND LOGGING CRANES 


CRAWLER CRANES AND SHOVELS 


The Ohio Locomotive Crane Company 
31 01 Ob 6 40h @) = 01 @) 
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WHEN BETTER AIR SEPARATORS ARE BUILT, GAYCO BUILDS THEM alt 


MODELS “TWENTY-SEVEN” and “TWENTY-EIGHT 


GAYCO CENTRIFUGAL SEPARATORS 
REPRESENTS ANOTHER GAYCO ADVANCE IN AIR SEPARATOR PRACTICE 


The GAYCO PATENTED method of sizing by CENTRIFUGAL FORCE has been perfected 
and the mechanical construction improved, giving greater capacity, cleaner tailing and higher 
efficiency than is possible with any other Air Separator. 











Quick, Positive Adjustments for hundreds of different meshes. 
Perfect, Automatic Lubrication without any oil waste. ; 
Steep Angle Cones which prevent material from building up and choking. 


NO DAMPERS — NO CHOKE DEFLECTORS — NO OIL-CUPS — NO GREASE-CUPS 


RUBERT M. GAY COMPANY, INC., 114 Liberty St., New York, N.Y. 
THE ONLY LOW VELOCITY AIR SEPARATOR WHICH SIZES BY CENTRIFUGAL FORCE 

















A Dings magnetic separator will 
positively stop tramp iron from 
reaching your crushers. Traps fill 
with rock and let the metal slide by; 
spring devices at their best only 
partially soften the blow. 





ect 
corr, 
crushers 





A Dings separator absolutely 
throws aside every particle of metal. 
None can pass. How much of the 
$2,100,000 yearly repair bill on 





DINGS MAGNETIC SEPARATOR CO. crusher equipment belongs in your 
670 SMITH STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN plant? A Dings magnetic separator 
Established in 1899 ° . 
The world’s largest manufacturer of magnetic separators will stop most of it and pay for 
30 Church Street 304 Rice Building $32.5: LaSalle Street 313 Sena’ street itself in a few months time. 


Branch Offices in other principal cities 








ROCK CRUSHERS 


TO MEET EVERY NEED 


For Primary and_ Secondary 
36 CIZESX Crushing in every phase of the in- 
easier dustry. Thousands in use crush- ane wie 
ing stone, gravel and or ery . Capacities up to 
STATIONARY po "aaa oy Som Pa ne gone: Sapeees ap PORTABLE 
very crusner Dullt for heavy duty. ery simple in design, 
force feed jaw action, reversible manganese steel jaws, extra 
large bronze bearings, heavy high carbon steel shafts, instant 
jaw adjustment for fine or coarse crushing. Roller bearing 
trucks, heavy steel frame folding elevators. 
Catalog No. 130 will give you details. Write for copy. 


Universal Crusher Company (2,6: yspibs, lowA 


























GREATER DIGGING 








POWER 
FASTER OPERATION 
LONGER LIFE 
GUARANTEED 








INTERSTATE EQUIPMENT CORP, 
2S CHURCH ST NEW YORK CITY 
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STREET LOWER EXCAVATING 
SLACKLINE HOISTS COSTS 





ARE KNOWN FOR DE- 
EASE OF or: 
Magee = [SLACKLINE CABLEWAY 
TOMORROW. 7 > 4 C ANV A T re) R 


WITH JUST AN 
Write for Catalog 
Cc 








ASK FOR BULLETIN 
HOIST DERRICKS CABLEWAYS SLACKLINE EXCAVATORS 


STREET BROS. MACHINE WORKS SAUERMAN BROS.IN 


Incorporated 
434 S. CLINTON ST Spas 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 34 STREET CHICAGO 
ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


STRIP 


with a 


UNIV ERSAL 


STRIPPING NOZZLE most economical system is 


Whether it is removing overburden from stone, sand, or gravel, or . 
for washing down sand or gravel, a UNIVERSAL STRIPPING dredging. Yuba dredges 
NOZZLE will do it better, quicker, and at an unbelievably low cost 


as compared with any other method, whether hydraulic or otherwise. r i irs: | 
geal pow mney mages tn ne snag Sag equire few stops for repairs; replacements are made 


Write for bulletin ‘“‘Hydraulic Stripping” 
UNIVERSAL NOZZLE CO. 
2601-7 Martindale Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ae macnn YUBA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
228 No. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. San Francisco 

































W here there is water, and 
a large quantity of sand and 
gravel to be worked, the 














quickly; little time is wasted. 














DREDGES 


Twenty-three years of practical experience 
building Hydraulic dredges. Our experience is 
at your service. Find out about NORBALLOY 
the new alloy steel—ideal for dredging purposes. 
NORBOM ENGINEERING CO. 
Darby Penna. 


Dredges and Dredging 

Pumps; Slurry Pumps; 

Pumps for unwatering, 

drainage, washing, boil- 
Sree RS OT 


er feed, general service, 











SAND & GRAVEL PUMPS 


Send for Catalog 400 A CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS etc. 
ELLICOTT MACHINE CORPORATION 66 Yearsof experiencein building cen oe for every service 


Baltimore, Maryland Send for bulletins 
Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 




























yg - 
The Convertible POWER SHOVELS 
Cranes, Trenchers 
. SKIMMERS 
Sand and Sova.” convertible Full or part circle 
r skimmer," “dragline. BAY CITY SHOVELS, Inc. 
G avel Pump —_—e Bay City, Mich. 








For that “tough” job— 

For Big Volume— 

For Low apeutns costs— 

For gener all-around ex- 
cellence 


You can’t beat 
the Lightning 


All sizes—All Capacities 
Write for descriptive literature 


KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS CO. 
Kansas City, Mo 



















ENGINEERS 


Pit and Quarry 




















Do You Want Real 


DIGGING POWER? 


Then Use the New 


KIESLER 


Digging Bucket 


For real digging 
ability on the 
toughest job the 
new KIESLER Dig- 
ging Bucket proves 
itself every time. 
With the powerful 
Double-Lever Arm 
action, the harder 
the pull the tighter 
the grip on the cutting edge. It digs into the 
ground and is built to stand the toughest job. 
No Service is too hard for KIESLER Buckets; 
they are built to withstand the toughest job. 
Write today for Full Information 


JOS. F. KIESLER COMPANY 
928 W. Huron St., Chicago, III. 


Xe BUCKETS 
Rae” | 


































ONE CRUSHING PL 
LIME PLANTS 


AND ALL TYPES OF 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 
LARGE OR SMALL 


RRE 








EN N 14 : 
“a 2 
am, 










Trace wane 


Sales Branches 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 

PITTSBURGH 

WATERTOWN, MASS. HARRISBURG, PA. 
FRANKFORT, KY. 


@>) ROCK CRUSHING EQUIPMENT 


@& CHAMPION 


Roller Bearing Reduction Crushers 


CHAMPION & CLIMAX 


Primary Type Crushers 


The Engineering and Installation of Complete Plants 


THE GOOD ROADS MACHINERY CO., INC. 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 











RAYMOND MILLS 
and PULVERIZERS 


FOR GRINDING ALL KINDS OF MATERIALS 


Sth 


THE RAYMOND BROS. IMPACT 
PULVERIZING COMPANY 


1321 North Branch Street CHICAGO 
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McLANAHAN_. 
AND STONE 
EQUIPMENT 
INCREASES 
OPERATING PROFITS 

signers of Complete Plants and Manufacturers 
Equipment for Pits, Mines and Quarries. 


8; Washers; Screens, Elevators and Con- 
s; Jigs; Dryers; Hoists; Mine and Quarry 
~ Light 
C. 







quipment Forgings; Castings; Special 
Machinery, et 
McLANAHAN & STONE MACHINE CO. 
Hollidaysburg “ Pennsylvania 
Established 1836 
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CAN 
YOU 


USE |‘ 
THESE | : 


MEN ' 
? 15. 


Eraployment Dept. 


PIT AND QUARRY 


538 So. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 





The PIT AND QUARRY Emplo 


organization for one of these men. 


19. 


sand and gravel. Can design and install own 
pits. Ready-Mix concrete. ave operated 
Central Mixing plants. 


Quarry superintendent; 10 years’ experience. 

Chief engineer cement plant; 10 years’ expe- 
rience; desires connection with engineering or 
manufacturing firm, either in the office or in 


the field. 
Quarry foreman, 6 years’ experience. 


Superintendent; 10 years’ experience; lime and 
stone. 


Superintendent crushed stone; 25 years’ expe- 
rience. 


10 years’ experience in production of crushed 
gravel and sand; design engineer and builder; 
general superintendent; has had some sales 
experience. perience covers the entire field. 


Thoroughly experienced superintendent who has 
also in the past nm assistant superintendent 
and foreman of granite and lime quarries; at 
present not employed. 


Experienced superintendent or manager; 
uate engineer: 12 years’ experience in san 
gravel production and plant design. 


Superintendent, 30 yrs. experience, mine, mill 
and quarry and large shovel operations, thor- 
ough knowledge of various systems of under- 
ground and open pit mining. Development 
work from grass roots to mill construction and 
operation, copper, iron, zinc and non-metallics, 
4 yrs. special work in asbestos, mica and kaolin, 
good organizer and good production and safety 
record but not a college graduate. South, 
Southwest or Tropics preferred. 


Superintendent of stone crushing and sand and 
gravel plant with considerable experience in 
operation of dredges, draglines, electric and 
steam shovels, all kinds of crushing, conveying, 
screening equipment. Can furnish excellent 
references, g record and details of past 
experience. 


Electric Shovel Operator with considerable 
experience. Also power-house and general elec- 
trician, maintenance, welding, repairing gaso- 
line truck motors, crushers, screens and various 
kinds of equipment. 


Crushed stone superintendent since 1903; prefer 
West or Southwest territory; thoroughly experi- 
enced in construction and operation of plants, 
know how to get best results from the quarry end. 
Cement plant superintendent or heavy limestone 


quarry; 20 years experience in construction and 
operating plants. 


rad- 
and 


22. 


. Superintendent crushing plant. 


. An overhead traveling bridge crane man. 


nme 


! L loyment Service for subscribers has registered 
the following applicants for positions. Perhaps you have an opening in your 


: t If so, PIT AND QUARRY will be pleased 
to put you in touch with the applicant if you will advise us which one fills 
your requirements. 


1-A. 12 years’ experience Highway construction and 


In the capacity of plant and quarry superintend- 
ent years. Prefer Oklahoma or Texas, or 
some Southern locality. 


Superintendent, thoroughly experienced in op- 
eration of sand and gravel and crushed stone 
plants. 


. Superintendent, stone quarry or slag plant 


16 years office and operating experience. 


. Dragline, Crane and Shovel Operator, 9 years 


experience in steam and 3 years on electric 
shovel (Marion), desires position as operator. 
Can do own repairing. ermanent connection 
desired. Married. References furnished. Will 
go anywhere, but a location near good schools 
preferred. 


. Operator with 5 years’ experience on Link-Belt 


and Koehring cranes. Also 7 
in sand and gravel pit. 
anywhere. 


years experience 
Available now. Go 


Laboratory work, 3 years’ experience as Asst. 
Chemist doing control and analytical work. 
College graduate, B. S. degree. 


12 years’ experience as cement burner and night 
foreman and watchman. 


14 years’ practical quarry experience, office, 
sales, management, superintendent, reconstruc- 
tion, etc. pen for new connection with pro- 
gressive company, preferably sand and gravel 
concern. 


Crushing plant and quarry Superintendent. 
Experience includes erecting, rebuilding and 
repairing machinery. Successful in organizing 
labor for economy. References furnished. 

10 yrs. lime- 
stone and rock asphalt quarry operation experi- 
ence. Can pout best of references. Will go 
anywhere. 

Ex- 
perienced. Can give good references. Willing to 
go anywhere. 


. Cement mill general foreman, 12 years’ experi- 


ence, familiar with all requirements in construc- 
tion and operation. 


Available immediately. 
Can locate anywhere. 


Single. 


. General foreman or asst. supt. of quarry and 


crushing plant. 25 yrs. experience in this line of 
business, in any kind of rock and all kinds of 
labor. 


. Superintendent of crushing and quarrying plant. 


14 yrs.” experience in cement business, ——y - 
an 


changing plants from dry to wet process. 
furnish references. 
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“Wants” and 


Surplus Equipment 
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Elverite Castings 


Including— 


Lining Plates for Tube and 
Compartment Mills. 

Elverite Balls for Fuller Mills. 
Traction Wheels— Sprockets, 
Roll and Crusher Parts. 

Roll Heads. 














Fuller-Kinyon Transport 
System for 
Pulverized Fuel 








PULLER LEHIGH COMPANY, FULLERTON. 
ee ie BABCOCK & W/LCOX ORGANIZATION fF 


High Efficiency ies Kilns 


HE McGann-Sobek Patented High 

Efficiency Lime Kiln is the first 
revolutionary advance in Lime Burning 
for many years. This kiln is continu- 
ously charged and continuously and 
automatically discharged. The fuel to 
lime ratio is | to 6. Labor savings 
repay investment. Write for complete 
information. 











4 
3 


















APA 
a | 










YORK 
PLA KILNS & DRYERS 


‘ M°GANN MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, [xc 


SCHULTHESS 
HYDRATORS 





Engineers and Manufacturers ~ 


CHICAGO b 40) * 0. Gre 27 - NEW YORK 








Advertise your 
wants and surplus 
equipment in 


with which is consolidated 


AR IU 


See rates on first page of Broadcast Section 



















































































JEFFREY SWING HAMMER 
‘ PULVERIZERS 
reduce 


by Alum Cake Drugs Sugar 

' Bakelite Limestone Tankage 
ae Bones Glass Ochres 
fF Barytes Grain Oil Cake 
» Coal Gypsum Salts 

» Coke Iron Ore 
Culm Mica 

; Slate 


Catalog 
Shells 


No. 450-D 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
917-99 N. Fourth St., 







Columbus, Ohio 





Va--l hy 





SANDROLLS 


Made in sizes 24” x 24” to 62” x 24” 


ROGERS IRON WORKS CO. 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI 











REGISTERED 2 
COLLECTING INSTALLATIONS 


A complete service for solving your dust problems. 
NORBLO Collectors handle the hottest, heaviest dust— 
easily and effectively. Used as “dust separators,” they 
remove and return oversize grindings and crushings for 
retreatment. 


Results guaranteed. Let us tell you all about it. 


NORTHERN BLOWER CO. 


6500 Barberton Avenue, CLEVELAND, O. 








TERRY STEEL DERRICKS and 
DERRICK FITTINGS 


For General Construction 


and Material Handling Work 


AMERICAN-TERRY-DERRICK CO. 


SOUTH KEARNY, N. J. 








Stripping Properties 


Prospected, Appraised, Examined 
Development planned. Reports. 


RANDOLPH-PERKINS CO. 


38 So. Dear born G. B. MASSEY CHICAGO 














The WE.Prindle Mfq.CoColumbus.O. 


PRINDLE 


6 TYPES —6 SIZES ~ DIRECT~INDIRECT 
OR STEAM HEATED 














‘HELP WANTED” and 
“SITUATION WANTED” 


Advertisements Produce Results 
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Abrasives 
Pangborn Corp. 
Ag¢gre Meter Plants 
Erie Steel Const. Co. 


Agitating Ladders (Dredge) 


Eagle Iron Works 
Ellicott Machine Corp. 


Agitators, Thickeners and Slurry 
Mixers 
Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Manitowoc Engineering 
Works 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Air Compressors 
Curtis Pneumatic Machy. Co. 
Fuller Co. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Novo Engine Co. 
O. K. Clutch & Machinery Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Air-Conditioning Equipment 
Pangborn Corp. 


Air Pumps 
Fuller Co. 


Air Separators 
Gay Co., Inc., Rubert M. 
McGann Mfg. Co. 
Northern Blower Co. 
Pangborn Corp. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 


oO. 
Universal Road Machinery Co. 


Ash- and Refuse-Handling 
Equipment 
Colonial Iron Works Co. 
Good Roads Machinery Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co.. Geo. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
pe dey . Co. 
Link-Belt Eo. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Automatic Weighers 
Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 
Balls (Grinding) 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Mid-West Steel Co. 
Rogers Iron Works Co. 


Balls (Tube-Mill, etc.) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 


Barges (Steel) 
Hetherington & Berner 


Manitowoc Engineering Co. 
Norbom Engineering Co. 


Bearings (Anti-Friction) 
Link-Belt Co. 
Rogers Iron Works Co. 
Sprout-Waldron Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Belt Dressing 
Cling Surface Co. 


Belt Fasteners 
Bristol Co. 


Belting 
Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Diamond Rubter Co 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Thermoid Rubber Co. 
Welch Eng. Service, F. M. 


Bins (Concrete) 
Burrell Eng. & Const. Co. 


Bins (Steel) 
Butler Bin Co. 
Colonial Iron Works Co. 


Erie Steel Construction Co. 

Fremont Foundry and Ma- 
chine Co. 

Hetherington & Berner 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 


ng. Corp. 
Pa tn Mfg. Co. 
Seaverns Co., James B. 


Bin Gates 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Bacon, Inc., Earle C. 

Butler Bin Co. 

Erie Steel Construction Co. 

Good Roads Machinery Co. 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., George 

en & Berner 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 

— Saun Mfg. and 
ng. Corp. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Lorenson-Matthews Mfg. Co. 

Morrow Mfg. Co. 

Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Seaverns Co., Jas. B. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Blast-Hole Drills (See Drills— 
Blast-Hole) 


Blasting Supplies 
Du Pont De Nemours & Co., 
nec., E. I. 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 
Keith Dunham Co. 
Block Machines, (Concrete) 
Besser Mfg. Co. 


Blocks (Sheave) 
ox om Hoist and Derrick 
‘0. 


Norbom Engineering Co. 

Sauerman Bros. 

— Bros. Machine Works, 
ne. 


Blowers 


Northern Blower Co. 
Pangborn Corp. 


Boats (Self-Unloading) 
Smith Dock Co., L. D. 


Bodies (Motor Truck, Concrete- 
Mixing) 
Clinton Motors Corp. 
Highway Truck Mixer Co. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 


Borings, Core 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Sprague and Henwood, Inc. 


Brake Blocks 
Gatke, Thomas L. 
Midland Asbestos Corp. 


Brake Linings 
Gatke, Thomas L. 
Midland Asbestos Corp. 
Thermoid Rubber Co. 


Brick Machinery (Sand-Lime 
and Slag) 
Jackson & Church Co. 
Riddell Co., W. A. 


Brick Machines, (Concrete) 
Besser Mfg. Co. 


Bucket Elevators (See Con- 
veyors and Elevators) 


Buckets (Dragline Cableway) 
Erie Steel Construction Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Sauerman Bros. 
— Bros. Machine Works, 
ne. 


Buckets (Elevator and Conveyor) 
Bacon, Inc., Earle C. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Colonial Iron Works Co. 


Cross papnasting Co. 
n 


Haiss “=f Co., Inc., George 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Jeffre > 

Link-Belt Co. 


Lorenson-Matthews Mfg. Co. 
Norbom Engineering Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engineering Works. 
Stearns Conveyor Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Buckets (Clamshell, Orange- 
Peel, etc.) 

American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
Erie Steel Construction Co. 
Haiss a, .» Geo. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Kiesler Co., Jos. F. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Orton Crane & Shovel Co. 
Owen Bucket Co. 
Williams Co., G. H. 


Buckets (Electric) 
Erie Steel Construction Co. 


Buhr Mills 
Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co., J. B. 


Buildings, Steel 
Butler Mfg. Co. 

Cableways 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
Interstate Equipment Corp. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
Sauerman Bros. (Slackline) 
Street Bros. Machine Works. 

Calcining Kettles (Gypsum) 
Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co., J. B. 


Capstans (See Winches and 
Capstans) 


Car Dumpers 
Fairmont Mining Machinery 


Seaverns Co., Jas. B. 


Car Pullers 
Caldwell and Son Co., H. W. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Carriers 
Smith Engineering Works 
Sprout-Waldron Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Welch Eng. Service, F. M. 
Cars (Dump) 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Koppel Industrial Car and 
uip. Co. 
Lorenson-Matthews Mfg. Co. 
National Equipment Corp. 
(Insley Division) 
Cars (Industrial) 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Koppel Industrial Car and 
quip. Co. 
Lorenson-Matthews Mfg. Co. 
National Equipment Corp. 
(Insley Division) 
Cars (Transfer) 
Besser Mfg. Co. 


Car Wheels (See Wheels—Car) 
Castings 


Bacon, Inc., Earle C. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Briggs, Wm. C. 

Eagle Iron Works 

Fuller Lehigh Co. 

——— Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Link-Belt Co. 


Norbom Engineering Co. 
Riddell Co., W. A. 
Rogers Iron Works Co. 


Cement Pumps (See Pumps; Air 
Pumps) 


Central Mixing Plants 


National Equipment Corp. 
(T. L. Smith Division) 


Chain (Dredge and Steam- 
Shovel) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Chain (Elevating and Conveying) 
Chain Belt Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt sf 
Norbom Engineering Co. 
Riddell Co., W. A. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Chain Drives 
Link-Belt Co. 


Chutes and Chute Liners 


Colonial Iron Works Co. 
Cross ag onag | Co. 


Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Lorenson-Matthews Mfg. Co. 
Morrow =" Co. 

National quipment Corp. 


(Insley Division) 
Rogers Iron Works Co. 
Seaverns Co., Jas. B. 


Clamshell Buckets (See Buckets 
oe Orange-Peel, 
etc. 


Clamshell Gates (See Gates- 
Clamshell) 
Classifiers 
Allen Cone and Machy. Corp. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Pangborn Corp. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co 


Clips (Wire Rope) . 
American Hoist and Derrick 


oO. 

American Steel & Wire Co. 

— & Bascom Rope 
o. 


Clutches 
Chain Belt Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Clutch & Machinery 
o. 


Clutches, Magnetic 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co: 


Coal-Pulverizing Equipment 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Fuller Lehigh Co. 
Gay Co., Inc., Rubert M. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 
oO. 


Compressors (See Air Com- 


pressors) 


Concentrators, Magnetic 
and Ore 
Dings Magnetic SeparatorCo 


Concentrators (Slurry) 
Deister Concentrator Co 


Cones (Sand- Washing) 
Allen Cone Co. 
Link-Belt Co. | 
Smith Engineering Works 
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Centractors and Builders 
Burrell Eng. & Const. Co. 


Conveyor Belting (See Belting) 


Conveyor Idlers and Rolls 
Link-Belt Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Conveyor Magnets 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 


Cenveyors (Ready Mixed Con- 
crete) 


Clinton Motors Corp 

Roads ke oll Co. 
Highway Truck Mixer Co. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 


Conveyors and Elevators 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bacon, Inc., Earle C. 

Barber Greene Co. 

Chain Belt Co. 

Colonial Iron Works Co. 
Fairmont Mining Machinery 


Fuller Co. 
— Roads Machinery Co., 


ay "Mfg. Co., Inc., George 
jw amg Brownhoist Corp. 
Jeffrey M < ay 

Kenned on - Mfg. and 


Eng. 

Lealinen Foundry & Ma- 
chine 

Link-Belt Co 

Lorenson-Matthews Mfg. Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Ma- 
chine 

Morrow Mfg. Co. 

— England Road Machy. 


Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Rogers Iron Works Co. 
seaverns Co., Jas. B. 

smith Engineering Works. 
)prout- Waldron 

Stearns Conveyor Co. 
ergy 9 dl Mfg. io 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. 

Universal Crusher 

— Road Machinery 


Welch Eng. Service, F. M. 
Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Coolers (See Kilns and Coolers— 
Rotary) 


NnwMnw 





Couplings (Hose, Pipe, etc.) 


Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Thermoid Rubber Co. 


Cranes (Crawler and Locomo- 
tive) 


American Hoist & Derrick Co. 


Bay City Dredge Works 

General Excavator Co. 

Sedinitiet Eeounilet Cor 
ndustrial Brownhoist " 
Link-Belt Co. 

Engineering 


National Equipment Co: 
(Insley Division) ous 

National uipment Corp. 
(Koehri: ivision) 


National uipment Corp. 
(Parsons Divi 


Vision. ) 
Ohio Locomotive Crane Co. 
Ohio Power Shovel Co. 
Crane & Shovel Co. 


Cranes (Overhead Traveling 
Electric) 


Erie Steel Construction Co. 
a rey Corp. 
rownhoist Corp. 


Industrial 


Crusher Parts 


Briggs, Wm. C. 
Keanedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 


Mid-West "Steel Co. 
Rogers Iron Works Co. 
Wheeling Mold & Fdry. Co 


Crushers (Cone) 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Crushers (Hammer) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Dixie syed Mfg. Co. 
Jeffrey M fg. Co 
a ‘an Saun Mfg. and 


Pesnupionnie Crusher Co. 

Universal Crusher Co. 
Williams Patent Crusher and 
Pulverizer Co. 


Crushers (Jaw and Gyratory) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. = 
Bacon, Inc., Earle C 
Buchanan Co., C.G 
Good Roads Machine Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mig. & 


ng. Corp. 

Lewsiows Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

oe etend Road Machy. 


Nordberg Mfg. 
Rogers Iron ne Co. 
Smith + yy Works 
Traylor Eng. Co. 
Universal he =. 
Universal Road Machy. Co 
Wheeling Mold & Fdry. Co. 
Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizing Co. 


Crushers (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co., J. B. 


Crushers (Roll) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bacon, Inc., om eC. 
Jeffrey Mf Van 
a an a Mfg. and 

Eng. Co: 

Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan-Stone Machine 


Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 
Rogers Iron Works Co. 


Crushing Rolle 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bacon, Inc., Earle C. 
Buchanan Co., C. G. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Rogers Iron Works Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Derricks and Derrick Fittings 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 

National Equipment Corp. 
(Insley Division) 


Diesel Engines (See Engines— 
Diesel) 


Dippers and Teeth (Power- 
Shovel) 


} prea ny Corp. 
Orton Coens & Shovel Co. 


Dragline Cableway Excavators 
American Hoist and Derrick 


Co. 

Good Roads Machinery Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

National Equipment Corp. 
(Inlse — 

Novo Engine Co 

Sauerman Bros. 


Street Bros. Machine Works. 


Dragline Excavators 


American Hoist and Derrick 


Co. 
General Excavator Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Link-Belt Co. 
ManitowocEngineering Works 
National Equipment Corp. 
(Insley — 
National uipment Corp. 
a peuion 
Ohio Power Shovel 


Dredge Chain (See Chain) 
Dredge Pipe (See Pipe) 
Dredges 


American Hoist and Derrick 


Bay Citv Dredge Works 

Ellicott Machine Corp. 
Hetheri m & Berner, Inc. 

Morris Machine ee 

Norbom Engineerin: 

Randolph-Perkins 

Street Bros. Machine Works, 


Inc. 
Welch Eng. Service, F. M. 
Yuba Mfg. Co. 


DrilleSharpening Machines 
Gardner-Denver Co. 


Drilling Accessories 
Keystone Driller Co. 
Loomis Machine Co. 


Drilling Contractors 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Sprague and Henwood, Inc. 


Drills (Blast-Hole) 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Keystone Driller Co. 
Loomis Machine Co. 


Drills, Diamond 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Sprague and Henwood, Inc. 


Drills (Rock) 
Gardner-Denver Co. 


Drills (Well) (See Drills—Blast- 
Hole) 


Drums, Magnetic 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 


aa 

llis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Colonial Iron Works Co. 
Fuller Lehigh Co. 


a Saun Mfg. and 
BS & Mach. Co. 


McGann Mfg. Co., Inc. 


McLanahan and Stone Ma- 


chine Co. 
Prindle Mfg. Co., W. E 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Vulcan Iron Works 


Dust Arresters 
Northern Blower Co. 
Pangborn Corp. 
Dust-Collecting 59 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. C 


Lorenson- Matthews Mte. Co. 


Northern — Co. 
Pangborn 


Raymond eee. Impact Pul- 


verizer 
Dust-Conveying Systems 
Fuller Co. 


Electrical Equipment 
Aliechelears Mfg. Co. 


— Electric & Mfg. 


Elevators (See Conveyors and 


Elevators) 


Engineers 
Allen Cone Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bacon, Inc., Earle C. 
Burrell Eng. & Const. Co. 


Fuller Co. 

Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 

“oe oo Saun Mfg. and 

n 

Mek aot “and Stone Ma- 
chine Co. 

Meade & _ Richard K. 

Pangborn Co: rk 

Randolph-Perkins Co. 

Robins Conve eying. = Co. 

Rogers Iron 

fa enya Miz. Co. 

Welch Eng. Service, F. M. 

Yuba Mfg. Co. 


Engines (Diesel) 
Buda Co. 
Power Mfg. Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Engines (Hoisting) 
American Hoist and Derrick 


Flory Mfg. Co., S. 

Novo Engine Co. 

— Bros. Machine Works, 
nc. 


Engines (Internal-Combustion) 

Buda Co. 

Climax Eng. Co. 

Hercules Motors Corp. 

Le Roi Company 

New England Road Machin- 
ery Co. 

Nordberg Mfg. Co. 

Novo Engine Co. 

Power Mfg. Co. 


Engines (Steam) 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Morris Machine Works 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Excavating Machinery (See Shov- 
els; Cranes; Buckets; etc.) 


Excavators, Shallow Grading 
(Bucket Elevator Type) 


Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Exhaust Equipment 
Pangborn Corp. 


Explosives 
Du Pont De Nemours & Co., 


Keith Dunham Co. 


Feeders 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Huron Industries, Inc. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Cor 
Morrow Mi g. Co. 
~ England Road Machy. 


0. 

Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 

Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 

Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Filter Cloth 
Oliver United Filters, Inc. 


Filters (Cement Slurry) 
Oliver United Filters, Inc. 


Forgings (Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Vulcan Iron Works 


Friction Blocks (Metallic) 


Gatke, Thomas L. 
Midland Asbestos Corp. 
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Frogs and Switches 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Buda Co. 
Fuses (Detonating) 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 
Gaskets 
Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Diamond Rubber Co. 
Midland Asbestos Corp. 
Thermoid Rubber Co. 
Gasoline Engines (See Engines 
—Internal-Combustion) 
Gates (Bin) (See Bin Gates) 
Gates (Clamshell) 
Erie Steel Construction Co. 
Gears, Herringbone *¢ 
Bacon, Inc., Earle C. 
Gears and Pinions 
Bacon, Inc., Earle C. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Caldwell and Son Co., H. W. 
Rogers Iron Works Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Vulcan Iron Works 


Westinghouse Electric and 
Mfg. Co. 
Generators (See Motors and 


Generators) 
Glass Sand Equipment 
Colonial Iron Works Co. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 
Goggles 
Willson Products, Inc. 

Grab Buckets (See Buckets— 
Clamshell, Orange-Peel, 
etc.) 

Grinding Balls 

Jeffrey =< - Co. 
— an Saun Mfg. and 


r 

Mid-West Steel Co. 

Rogers Iron Works Co. 

Tiogo Steel & Iron Co. 
Grizzlies 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Eagle Iron Works 

Fairmont Mining Machinery 


Co. 
— Roads Machinery Co., 
nc. 


Huron Industries, Inc. 
a Saun Mfg. and 


Leuthows <a & Mach. Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Robins nie ee _ Co. 
Rogers Iron 
Smith Mustoceion Works 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. 
Universal Road Machy. Co. 
Guns (Hydraulic 
Taylor Forge & Pi 
Universal Nozzle 
Yuba Mfg. Co. 


i Plaster Plants 
hrsam & Sons Mfg. Co., J. B. 


Hammer Mills (See Crushers— 
Hammer) 


Hammers, Crusher (Renewable 


Works 


ip 
Briggs, Wm. C. 
Haulage Systems, Electric 
Woodford Engineering Co. 
Hoists 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
— Pneumatic Machinery 


Ellicott Doge omgge Corp. 

Flo: — Co., S. 

Gardner-Denver Co. 

ae Corp. 

ee _— Corp. 

Link- 

MeLanahan. and Stone Ma- 
chine Co. 

New a Road Machin- 


Nove Engine Co. 


National uipment Corp. 
(C. H. mi Division) 

Rogers Iron Works Co 

Sauerman Bros. 

Smith Engineering Works 

Street Bros. Machine Works. 


Hose Couplings (See Couplings) 
Hose (Air, Steam, and Water) 
Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 


Diamond Rubber Co. 
Thermoid Rubber Co. 


Hydrators (Lime) 


Jackson & Church Co. 
McGann Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Hydraulic Guns (See Guns— 
Hydraulic) 


Idlers 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Barber-Greene 

Good Roads Machinery Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Stearns Conveyor Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Sprout Waldron & Co. 


Kettles (Calcining) 
Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co., J. B. 


Kilns and Coolers (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 
McGann Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Kilns (Vertical) 
McGanr Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Lime-Handling Equipment 
Fuller Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
McGann Mfg. Co. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 
o. 


Lime and Hydrating Plants 
McGann Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Linings (Ball- and Tube-Mill) 


(See Mill Liners and Lin- 
ings) 


Liquid Oxygen 
Keith Dunham Co. 


Loaders and Unloaders 


Rarber-Greene Co 

a Roads Machinery Co., 
nc. 

Haiess Mfe. Co.. Geo 

Harnischfeger Corn. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 

Teffrev Mfc. Co. 

Link-Belt Co 

Nelson Tron Works 

~— England Road Machy 
DO. 

Robins Conveving Relt Co, 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Lecomotives (Electric, Gas, and 
Steam) 


Brookville Locmotive Co. 
peg! Mfg. 
Lima Locomotive Works 
Milwaukee Locomotive 
Mfg. Co. 
Poster Co., H. K 
Westinghouse Mlectric and 
Mfg. Co. 


Magnetic Clutches (See 
Clutches, Magnetic) 
Magnets, High Intensity 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 


Magnets, Standard and Special 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co 
Manganese Steel Castings 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co 
Riddell Co., W. A. 
Masks, Protective 
Hubbell Mask Co. 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Diamond Rubber Co. 
Thermoid Rubber Co. 
Mill Liners and Linings (Iron for 
Ball and Tube Mills) 
Jeffrey Bey Co 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
Mills (Grinding) (See also 
Crushers—Hammer) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co., J. B. 
Ellis Mills Mfg. Co. 
Fuller Lehigh Co. 
Jackson & Church Co. 
Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
Ra “enn Bros. Impact Pulv. 


Reems Iron Works Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Mineral Magnetic Separators 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 
Mixers (Plaster, Fiber and 
Retarder) 
Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co., J. B. 


Mixers (Concrete and Sand) 
Besser Mfg. Co. 

Motor Trucks 
Clinton Motors Corp. 


Motors and Generators 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
—— Electric & Mfg. 


Motors (Internal-Combustion) 
See Engines—Internal- 
mbustion) 

Nozzles (Hydraulic) (See Guns 

—Hydraulic) 

Nozzles (Suction Screen) 
Eagle Iron Works 

Nuggets (Tube Mill Grinding) 
Mid-West Steel Co. 

Oils (Lubricating) 

Texas Co. 

Ore Separators 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 

Oxygen Gigetd) (See Liquid 

Oxygen) 

Packings (Pump, Valve, etc.) 
Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Diamond Rubber Co. 

Pawls (Safety) 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 

Perforated Metals 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bacon, Inc., Earle C. 
ae o Perforatin a7 

ngineering 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
Rogers Iron Works Co. 
Standard Stamping & Per- 
forating Co. 

Pipe, Concrete, Machiner 

Quinn Wire and Iron Works. 


ett Dredge (Floating and 


ore 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Ellicott Machine Corp. 


Fremont Foundry and Ma- 
chine Co. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 


Pipe Flanges 


Fremont Foundry and Ma- 
chine , 
Taylor Forge and Pipe Works 


Plants (AggreMeter) 
Erie Steel Construction Co. 


Plug Valves (See Valves) 
Pneumatic Drills (See Drills) 


Portable Conveyors 
Barber-Greene Co. 
Fuller Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Portable Engines (See E 
—Internal Combustion 


Portable Loaders (See Loaders 
and Unloaders) 


Protectors, Crusher 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 


Pulleys (Magnetic) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 


Pulverized Fuel Systems 


Fuller Lehigh Co. 

Gay Co., Rubert M. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. & 
Eng. —_ 

Raymond ros. Impact Pul- 
verizer Co. 


Pulverizers (See also Crushers; 
Mills; etc.) 


Allis-Chalmers Mis. Co. 

Bethlehem Steel Co 

Dixie Machinery Mig. Co. 

Fuller Lehigh Co. 

Jeffrey ag 2 a 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp 

Lewukows euntey & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Raymond Bros. Impact Pul- 
verizer Co. 

Universal Crusher Co. 

Williams Patent Crusher and 
Pulverizer Co. 


Pumps (Acid Centrifugal) 
Oliver United Filters, Inc. 


Pumps (Air-Lift) 
Fuller Co 


Pumps (Cement-Slurry) 
uller Co. 
Morris Machine Works. 


Pumps (Centrifugal) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

psa Sn Well Works 

Chain Belt Co. 

Erie Pump & Engine Works 

Fremont Foundry and Ma- 
chine Co. 

Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 

Morris Machine Works 

Netional bar ment Corp. 

H. and ivision ) 

wos Engineering Co. 

Novo Engine Co. 

Swaby Mfg. Co. 


Pumps (Sand and Gravel) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Well Works 
Ellicott Machine Corp. 

Erie Pump & Engine Works 

Fremont Foundry and Ma- 
chine Co. 

Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 


n 
Kansas Coty Hay Press Co. 
Morris Machine Works 
Norbom Engineering Co. 
Novo Engine Co. 
Swaby Mfg. Co. 
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Ready-Mixed Concrete Plants 


Erie Stee] Construction Co. 
National Equipment Corp. 
(T. L. Smith Division) 


Respirators 


Willson Products, Inc. 


Rock Drills (See Drills—Rock) 
Rod Mills 


ackson & Church C 
ny Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Cor 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Rope (Wire) (See Wire Rope) 
Rubber Covering (Plastic) 


Hitchcock Co., (Covulc) 


Safety Appliances 


Pangborn Corp 
Willson Besduste, Inc. 


Sand-Blast Equipment 


Pangborn Corp 


Sand-Lime Brick Machinery 


ackson & a Ca. 
iddell Co., 
Rogers Iron Works Co. 


Sand Separators 


Allen Cone Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Sand-Settling Tanks 


Allen Cone Co. 

Good Roads _ monetary Co. 
Link-Belt C 

Smith Engi a Works 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Welch Eng. Service, F. M. 


Scrapers (Power Drag) 


Link-Belt Co. 

New England Road Machin- 
ery Co. 

Sauerman Bros 

— Bros. Machine Works, 
ne. 


Screens 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bacon, Inc., Earle C. 


Chain Belt Co. 
Cleveland Perforating Co. 
Clev: “ Wire Cloth & 


Coosa \ Co. 

Deister Concentrator Co. 
Deister Machine Co. 

Eagle Iron Works 

Ehrsam & Sons ce. ~ 
— Mining achinery 


Gay Co., Inc., Rubert M. 
Good Roads Machinery Co. 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., George 
Huron Industries, Inc. 
Industrial enna Corp. 


Keane Mf Van 8 

— “ Saun Mfg. and 

1 ene. Cor eanter & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 


Lorenson-Matthews Mfg. Co. 
McLanahan-Stone Machine 


Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Morrow Mfg. Co. 
~— England Road Machy. 


Productive Equipment Corp. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Rogers Iron Works Co. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

Smith Soenesring Works 
Standard eet & Per- 


a 
Stear onveyor Co. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 

Traylor < Eng, & & Mfg. Co. 
Tyler 


thavesea! ‘de Co. 
——— Road Machinery 


Universal Vibrating Screen 
Welch Eng. Service, F. M. 


Screens (Vibrating or Shaking) 


Deister Concentrator 
Deister Machine Co. __ 
Fairmont Mining Machinery 


Co. 
Gay Co., Inc. Rubert M. 
Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 


g. Corp 
tan Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Ma- 
chine Co. 
Productive Equipment Corp. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Rogers Iron Wor 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Tyler Co., W. S. 
Universal Vibrating Screen Co. 


Seal Rings 
Gear’ Industries, Inc. 


Separators (Air) (See Air Sepa- 
rators) 


Separators, Electro Magnetic 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 


Separators (Magnetic) 
—— Magnetic Separator 


Sheaves 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
Eagle Iron Works 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Hetherington & Berner 
Rogers Iron Works Co. 
Sprout-Waldron Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Shovels (Electric, Internal-Com- 


bustion, and Steam) 


American Hoist & Derrick Co. 


Bay City Dredge Works 
General ago Co. 
Goodman Mfg. Co 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Manitowoc Engineering 


Works 
National Equipment Corp. 
(Insley Division) 
National Equipment Corp. 
(Koehring Division) 
Ohio Power Shovel Co. 
Orton Crane and Shovel Co. 


Silos 
Burrell Eng. & Constr. Co. 
Skip Hoists and Skips 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


American Hoist and Derrick 


Co. 

Colonial Iron Works Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
National Equipment Corp. 

(Insley Division) 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Street Bros. Machine 


Inc 
Welch Eng. Service, F. M. 


Sleeves (Dredge) 
Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Diamond Rubber Co. 
Thermoid Rubber Co. 


Speed Reduction Units 
Bacon, Inc., Earle C. 
Huron Industries, Inc. 
Link-Belt 
ct Mfg. Co. 


Westinghouse Electric and 


Mfg. Co. 


Spouts (See Chutes and Chute 


Liners) 


orks, 


Spouts, Magnetic 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 


Sprockets and Chain 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Eo. 
Stackers 
Welch Engineering Service, 
F. M. 


Steel Plate Construction 
Colonial Iron Works Co. 
Lorenson-Matthews Mfg. Co. 
Seaverns Co., Jas. B. 
Sprout-Waldron & Co. 

Storage Equipment 
Sauerman Bros. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 

Tanks (Sand-Settling) 

Allen Cone Co. ° 

Colonial Iron Works Co. 

Good Roads Machinery Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morrow Mfg. Co. 

Smith Engineering Works 
_ hens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
ich Eng. Service, F. M. 

ae Slurry 

Oliver United Filters Inc. 

Tile, Concrete, Machinery 
Quinn Wire and Iron Works. 

Tools (Drill) (See Drilling 

Accessories) 

Track Shifters 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 

Tractors 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Caterpiller Tractor Co. 

Tramways (Aerial) 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
—- & Bascom Rope 


Interstate Equipment Corp. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
Transformers 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Electric and 
Mfg. Co. 
Transmission Belting 
Cincinnati Rabber Mis. Co. 


Thermod Rubber Co. 


Transmission Machinery 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
— Manganese Steel 


tl Inc., Earle C. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Sccaap aren & Co. 
Stearns Conveyor Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Trippers 


Good Roads Machinery Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Belt Co. 
Co. 


Robins Conveyin 
Sprout-Waldron 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 

Truck Cranes (See Cranes) 

Tube Mills ~ Mills—Ball, 

Tube, etc.) 


Tube-Mill Liners (See 
Liners and Linings) 


Turbines (Deep- Well) 
American Well Works 


Underground Leaders 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Mill 


Unloaders (Box-Car) 


Link-Belt Co. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Wendess eae Gravel, 


Valves (Pump) 


Cincinnati Rubber Mf; 
Taylor Forge & Pipe 


. Co. 
orks 


Variable Speed Reducers or 


Transmissions 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus 


Pangborn Corp. 


Vibrating Screens (See Screens 


—Vibrating) 


Allen Cone and nay Corp. 

Allis-Chalmers M: i. Co. 

Bacon, Inc., ei. Cc. 

Eagle Iron Works 

Good Roads Machinery Co. 

Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp 

Lewistown ante & Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

McLanahan-Stone Machinery 


Co. 
—_ England Road Machy. 


Perfect Classifier Co. 
Smith a Works 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. _ 
= Road a a 
Welch Eng. Service, F. M. 


Weighing LEquipritent (Auto- 
matic) 


Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 


Welding Supplies 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A 


Well Drills (See Drills—Well) 


Wheels (Car) 


Buda Co. 
Eagle Iron Works : 
Fairmont Mining Machinery 


Rogers Iron Works Co. 


Winches and Capstans 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
= Bros. Machine Works, 
nc 


Wire Cloth 
CQaes Wire Cloth & Mfg. 


oe Steel Forge Co. 
Tyler Co. a 


Wire Rope 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Wire-Rope Fittings 
American Hoist and Derrick 


Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Broderick & Bascom Ro - 
Roebling’s Sons Co., Jo 
Williamsport Wire Rope = 


Wire-Rope Slings 
American Steel & Wire Ce. 


Wire (Welding) 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


Worm Gears (See Gears and 
Pinions) 
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Broadcast @/ Pt" Quart ¥ section 





Rates for display advertisements in the Broadcast Section are given below. 
sell used equipment, if you want a job or need a man, advertise your wants in Pit and Quarry. 





If you want to buy or 


Advertisement copy for publication in the next issue should reach our office within one week after 


the date of this issue. 





RATES PER 1 2 
INSERTION Inch Inches 








3 * 5 8 9 10 12 15 20 
Inches | Inches | Inches om Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches 








INFORMATION — “Broadcast” space is sold by the advertisin by the even inch in height 
“inch.” Each page contains 30 inches. The width of the page is divided Th 
into 3 columns, each 24 inches wide. Each column contains 10 inches 
measured the length of ‘the column. Any space may be used measured 


e size of a space is its 


not fractions), by 1, 2 or 3 columns in width 


eight in inches multiplied by the number of 
columns in width. Example: a space 3 inches high by 2 columns wide 
is 6 inches. Copy changes made without additional charge. 


It Pays to Advertise in PIT AND QUARRY 


*‘Results entirely satisfactory to us’’ 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 


COMPLETE SERVICE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


538 South Clark Street 


CHICAGO 








CRANES, SHOVELS, AND DRAGS 
Northwest 104 Dragline, 50 ft. boom, 1-yd. 

Insley Shovel, Gas Cat. 4-yd. 

Bucyrus 50-B Diesel Dragline, 2-yd. 

Northwest 105 Shovel % yard and 1 yd. 

Marion 92, Caterpillar, Electric coe Shovel. 

Universal Truck Crane with Bucket. 


vel, 4 yd. 
OTHER MAKES AND SIZES ON HAND 
CRUSHERS 


Farrell, 36x42, Jaw. 

Kennedy Gearless Reduction, Nos. 37 and 25. 

Superior McCully 6-in. reduction. 

Symons, 2 ft. Cone Crusher. 

Carroll Jaw 24X36, mang. fitted. 

Traylor Jaw 

Chalmers Crushing Rolls, 42x16-in. 

Traylor 16-in. Gyratory, like new. 

Brainard Universal No. 12 Pulverizer. 

Allis-Chalmers 8-K, 7}4-K, 6-K, 5-K, 4-K and No. 3. 

Western Aurora 9x16 and 11x20 Portable. 

McCully Gyratory No. 8, No. 5, No. 4 and No. 3. 

Allis-Chalmers Blake Type 12x24 Jaw. LOW PRICE. 

Austin No. 10, No. 6 and No. 5 and No. 4 gyratory. 

Good Roads 10x20 portable and _— stationary. 

Hardinge Mills 36’x8” with Mot 

Symons Disc 48 in., 36 in., 24 in. ra 18 in. 

Jeffrey Hammer Mill type. A, 36x24 in. 

Stephens-Adamaon all-steel Bucket Elevator. 

Belt Conveyors, 40 ft. x 18 in. and other sizes. 

ers Pan Conveyor, 90’ center. 

er high side 5 Roll Pulverizer. 

Ingersoll Rand Drill Sharpeners No. 4, 5 and 50. 

OTHER CRUSHERS, SCREENS AND CONVEYORS 

COMPRESSORS, CA RS, LOCOMOTIVES, BOILERS 

BUCEETS AND POWER EQUIPMENT 

AYER 


53 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, III. 








FOR SALE 


SPECIALS 
4— 28°x36", 247236" big ay) tee Crushers 
1—86"x54" Buchanan Jaw Crusher. 
1—24"x36" Farrel 15-B Jaw Crusher. 
20—Gyratory Crushers, 42” McCulley, 30° McCul- 
ley, 10 K Gates, 10 Austin, 9 K Gates, 8 Gates, 
8 Kennedy, 7% Kennedy, 16 Traylor, 
14” new Allis Chal dy, and all 
smaller sizes 
1—6” McCulley Fine Red. Crusher, Rebuilt. 
1—7" Newhouse with 60 H. P. 3/60/220 motor. 
6, 40° x20 Allis mers Screens. 





1—4’ x 7’ Kennedy Steel Lined Rod-Ball Mill. 

4—2 and 5 roll Raymond High Side Mills. 

3—6’ x 22”, 6’ x 30” Hardinge Ball Mills. ; 

2—36"x24", 42°36" Jeffrey Swing Hammer Mills. 
20—4x20, 4x30, 5x30, 6’ 6' x40, 6x60, 8’x60’ Direct 

Heat Rotary Dryers. 

2—New 4’x5’ No. 37 TylerScreens. 2and 3 surface 

1—Tyler Screen No. 31,3 deck, two 4x5 sections. 

1—WNo. 32 Marcy Ball Mill. 


Jaw, Gyratory, Roll Crushers, all sizes, types. 


Rotary Kilns, Dryers, all sizes, types, not listed 
above. 


Swing Hammer Mills, all sizes, types. 





We have just issued latest list No. 10 
equest your copy 











CRUSHER 
EQUIPMENT 


Located—Augusta, Kans., Quarry 
1—No. 7%, Style ““D’’ Gates Crusher 
1—No. 5, Style” “D”’ Gates Crusher 
1—48-in.x12-ft. Gates Revolving Screen 
1—No. 8 Elevator (51 ft. Centers) 
1—14-in.x16-in. Center Crank “Erie City” 
ngine 
1—12-in.x14-in. Side Crank ‘Atlas’? Engine 
1—100 hp. Firebox Boiler 
1—8o hp. Firebox Boiler 
1—30 R Bucyrus Steam Shovel 
I—20 Upright Boiler on High Wheel 
ruc 


1—No. 4 Style “D* Gates Crusher at 
Florence, Kansas 

1—No. 4, Style oR” Gates Crusher located 
at Sais, N. M. 


Located at Uncas, Oklahoma, Quarry 


1—No. 6, “D’’ Gates Crusher 

1—No. 5, “D’’ Gates Crusher 

1—No. 7%. Elevator (42-ft. Centers) 

1—No. 48-in.x12-ft. Revolving Screen 

I—11-in.x16-in. Houston —" & Gamble 
Side Crank Engine, No. 

I—13-in.x18-in. Erie City sitic’ ‘Crank Engine, 
No. 21271 

1—100 hp. Economic Boiler 

1—75 hp. Firebox Boiler 

2—20 hp. Upright Boilers on Trucks 


L. W. LEWIS SONS 


P. O. Box 543, Emporia, Kansas 


Consolidated Products Co. Inc. 
“17-19 Park Row, New York City 
“g Barclay 0600 
d Yard N k, N. 
ar oweer —— ” 


wk WiLL BUY YOUR SURPLUS 
MACHINERY 


DERRICKS 
1—10-ton 100-ft. boom Terry all steel stiffies 
1—5-ton Insley Steel Guy 95-ft. mast, 85-1, boom, 
12-ft. Bullwheel i i ged 
1—5-ton 50-ft. boom 
HOISTING ENGINES 
1—80 H. P. Lidgerwood, 2-drum 80 H. P. Cc. 
440 v. 3 ph., 60 cy. Motor, Controller and Grice 
1—75 H. J National Triple Drum Independent 
Motor Driven Swingers and Banked Lever Con- 
trols, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 440 volte. 
1—60 H. P. National 3-drum Elec., with Swinger 
1—70 H. P. Lidgerwood Gas, 3-drum with Swinger. 
1—50 H. P. Lidgerwood Gas, 3-drum with Swinger. 
1—10x12 3-drum Clyde Skeleton with ws 
1—8x10 Lidgerwooa Triple Drum, A. 8. M. 


Boiler. 
“BROAD GAUGE CRANES 
1—110-ft. Boom, Electrically Operated Industrial 
Broad Gauge Crane, equipped with 5-yd. Clam- 
shell Bucket. Like new. 
2—Link-Belt Tower mounted, 90-ft. boom, steam 
operated full revolving Gantry cranes, mounted 
on 30-ft. towers. 
GASOLINE SHOVELS AND CRANES 
1—1 cu. yd. Link Belt Cat. Gas. Shovel. 
1—15-ton Link Belt Cat. Gas. Crane, 50-ft. boom. 
1—10-ton McMyler Cat. Gas. Crane, 40-ft. boom. 
1—1 cu. yd. Link Belt Shovel Front, complete. 
1—%-yd Complete Shovel Front ioocm. dipper, 
and dipperstick) a ot. 206 P. & 


15—4 cu. yd. Koppel 36-in. ga. Steel Center Sill. 
LOCOMOTIVES 

1—14-ton Plymouth, 36-in. gauge, Gasoline. 

2—11x16 Davenport Std. Ga. Saddle Tank. 

1—80 Ton American Saddle Tank, Type O-6-O. 


B. M. WEISS ‘Piitdeipnie Pee 

















Check ITATrP As Your 
Source of GOOD FACTORY 
REBUILT EQUIPMENT 


Factory Rebuilt Clam Shell Buckets 
1—Hayward %-yard Class ‘“‘E’’ Ore-Bowl Bucket. 
1—Haiss %-yard ‘Contractor’ type Clamshell 

Bucket. 
1—Haiss %-yard ‘‘Hi-Power’’ type Digging Bucket. 
1—Haiss %-yard ‘‘Hi-Power’’ type Digging Bucket. 
1—Hayward 1l-yd. Class E Clam Shell Bucket. 
1—Haiss 1-yard ‘Contractor’ type Clamshell 
Bucket. 
1—Haiss 2%-yard ‘‘Hi-Power’’ Digging Bucket. 
PORTABLE BELT CONVEYOR 
1—Haiss 16’’ x 25’ long rebuilt Belt Conveyor with 
2 cylinder LeRoi Engine. 
FACTORY REBUILT TRUCK LOADER 
1—Haiss Model 26 Creeper Path Digging Truck 
—s equipped with 37 H.P. Waukesha Engine. 
EORGE HAISS MFG. CO., 
142nd st & Rider Ave. 





Inc. 
New York City 


Rent with Purchase Option 


Baldwin Gasoline Loco. 24-in. Ga. 734-ton- 
Whitcomb pera Loco. 24-in. Ga. 6 ton- 
Koppel 14-yd. V Cars, 24-in. Ga. 

Browning—20 T. Loco. Crane. 

Iindustrial—15 T. Loco. Crane. 

Industrial 20 T. Loco. os: Oil Burner 
BrownHoist 10 T. ft. Gauge. Gasoline. 
PaH 600 1-yd. t., 

Osgood Steam Crawler, 40-ft. boom. 
Browning Truck Crane 


ALL ABOVE EQUIPMENT AT ELIZABETH 
BROWNING 90 T. LOCO. CRANE 
ATLANTA, GA. 


’ 


HOISTING MACHINERY CO. 
50 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK 




















PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVES 


Like new. 8-ton, 24” or std 


UNIVERSAL TRUCK-CRANE 
on white chassis—$3000 
General Excavator, like new. 
United Dump Truck, Pneumatic. 
BACON-HIBBARD CO., 917 Central Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 








CRANES 


1—12-ton AMERICAN, GAS, 45’, late 1928. 
1—12-ton NORTHWEST, 40’, used 3 mos. 


SHOVELS 

1—50-B BUCYRUS, 2-yd., late 1927. 
1—LORAIN 75-A, GAS, 11/4-yd., 1928. 
1—NORTHWEST, GAS, 11/,-yd., late 1928. 
1—KOEHRING, GAS, 1-yd., late 1928. 
1—AMERICAN, GAS, 1-yd., late 1928. 
1—P. & H. 600, GAS, 1-yd., late 1928. 
1—OSGOOD, GAS, 1-yd., late 1928; also 40’ 

crane boom, used 10 mos. 
GREY STEEL PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Tel. Worth 5273) 
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The Dredge Magic City was designed and built in 1925 
under the supervision of engineers and operating heads of 
Warner Company (large sand, gravel and crusher oper- 
ators in Pennsylvania and adjoining states). 


electric drives to all auxiliary units. H 


r [ is: dredge is operated by 600 horse power Diesel engine with direct drive to major units and 


The Magic City uses the best practices of control of quality, economy of power and labor by 
employing the Dravo outboard digging ladder with continuous sweeping system, and is fully equipped 
with crushing, washing and sizing for preparing standard grades of gravel and sand from crude material 
of two man size down. 


She has been operating on hard coral rock in the Bay of Biscayne, Miami, Florida, since construction 
with full mechanical success. 


On normal sand and gravel digging this machine with flared bucket lips will produce over 4000 yards 
of commercial sand and gravel per ten hour shift from good crude deposits. 





The Dredge Magic City was particularly designed for shoal water digging, drawing seven feet of water 
with rear swinging spuds, permitting digging to depth of 35 feet. The hull has a dimension of 50 ft. x 
160 ft. built as a solid box construction without cockpit so as to withstand heavy weather with safety. 


This dredge is practically new, a well developed and modern machine, capable of digging sand and gravel 
in large quantities without excessive water and wastage of sand resulting therefrom, and can completely 
prepare high grade marketable materials for construction use at lowest possible operating and maintenance 
cost. . 


This is your opportunity to get ready for the increased business coming in 1931 and to replace smaller 
or obsolete or high cost dredges on a good basis. 


This dredge is now located on the Bay of Biscayne, Miami, Florida, subject to inspection and ready 
for immediate delivery and use. 


The digging depth can easily be changed to dig considerably deeper if desired. 


The only reason for selling is due to inadequate volume of business in Southern Florida territory to 
take care of output of a machine of this size, and decision of owners to liquidate for this reason only. 
Communicate promptly with 


H. P. GUION 


Dredge Broker 
303 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


Telephone: Pennsylvania 4134 and 9480. Night Telephone: Kingsbridge 4409 
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FOR SALE OR RENT 


Ingersoll-Rand Type 20 
AIR COMPRESSORS 


Slightly used and all recon- 
ditioned by manufacturer 
i—7 x 6—T 26@—i60 ft. Rubber Tired Wheels 
Shop No. 57515 
i—7 x 6—T 20—i60 ft. Steel Wheels 
Shop No. 74601 
i—8 x 6—T_ 20—220 ft. Steel Wheels 
Shop No. 73846 


i—8 x 6—T 20—220 ft. Steel Wheels 
Shop No. 90872 


i—8 x 6—T 20—220 ft. Steel Wheels 
Shop No. 92360 


i—9 x 8—T D-H 
op 
i—9 x 8—T 20—250 ft. Steel Wheels 
Shop No. 74237 
i—9 x 8—T_ 20—250 ft. Steel Wheels 
Shop No. 86205 


ft. Steel Wheels 
67994 


Write for full details 


Western Contractors Supply Co. 
12 No. Clinton St. Chicago, IIl. 




























Bargains 
Crushing Equipment 
1—42-in. Allis-Chalmers, 


Gyratory. 

2—No. 8 Allis-Chalmers, 
Gyratory. 

6—No. 6 Allis-Chalmers, 
Gyratory. 


Jaw Crushers, revolving screens. 
Chain type Elevators, Conveyors, 
etc. 


All equipment from a single unit 
to a complete plant—also mot- 
ors, hoists, air compressors, 
rock drills, etc. 


Phone, wire or write. 


A. G. SCHOONMAKER & SONS, Inc. 
30 Church St., New York City 
Phone: Cortland 4306 








a 
ELECTRIC SHOVELS & DRAGLINES 


3-yd. Cat. Full Revolving. New 1927. 

4-yd. R. R. Type, mounted on Cats. 
3%4-yd. Trucks, full rev. 87 ft. boom, also 
Dragline Equipment, 115’ boom. 

3¥%4-yd. Oil-Electric Dragline, 115’ boom, 

13%4-yd. Cats. Full Revolving. 

114-yd. Cat. Dragline, Full Rev. $6000. 

Myers Whaley Tunnel Type, $1750. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


16-A Telsmith Crusher. A-tr. 

70-ton Shay Locomotive. New 1920. 
34-yd. NW Crane & Drag. New 1929. 
Seandior Shovel & Drag. A-1. $3250 
NW 1-yd. Crane & Drag. Good. $3250. 
24x36 Jaw Crusher, A-1 & low price. 
Saddle Tank Locos., 30-35-40 and 50 tons. 
100—4-5-6-10-12 & 16 yd. Dump Cars. 


JAMES WOOD 


53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 




















CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
For SALE or RENT 


Furnished Subject Trial in Your Service 


LOCOMOTIVES 


--~ ga. 19x24 Porter 6-wh'l’d Seeuian. 
No. 6153, wt. 6244 tons on Drive 


1—Std. ga. 18x24, 6 wh'l'd rete ng am No. 47924. 

3—Std. ga. 14x20 Vulcan 4-wheeled Saddle Tana, Shop 
Nos. 1705, 2868 and 3272, weight 40 tons. 

1—Std. ga. 14x22 American 4-wheeled Saddle Tank, 
Shop No. 42768, wt. 35 tons. 

1—Std. ga. 11x16 iio wt. 21% 
Boiler Shop No. 1985 

4—11x16 Cylinder, 36-in. ga. Davenport 4-wheeled 
Saddle Tank. Shop Nos. 2056, 2057, 2124 and 2125, 
wt. 21% tons, Nat. Board Boiler. 

1— 9x14, 36-in. ga. Porter, 4-wheeled Saddle Tank, Code 
Boiler, wt. 15 tons. Shop No. 6958. 

2—10x16, 36-in. ga. Davenport 4-wheeled Saddle Tank, 
Shop Nos. 1262 and 1263, wt. 19 tons. 

oe -- 14-ton Whitcomb, air brakes, Shop No. 


Shop 


tons, Code 


—o ga., 12-ton Whitcombs, Shop Nos. 11707 
and 11789. 


STEAM SHOVELS—Revolving 


2—50-B Bucyrus steel cats., 
A.S.M.E. boiler. 
2—20-B Bucyrus, %-yd. capacity steel caterpillars. 


3—Type “B” Erie Full- ~~ 4 Caterpillar Shovels, 
High Lift Boom, %-yd. d 


Std. boom equipped, 


SHOVEL PARTS 


1—Complete Front for No. 1 Koehring. 
1—Shovel Front. comp. for 104 Northwest. 
3—Complete Shovel Attachments for K-2 Link-Belt, 
l-yd. dipper. 
1—Crane-Dragline Attachment, 50-ft. b’m, 
bucket for 37 Marion. 
Parts for Type B Erie, 1—1-yd. Erie Dip. 


Shovel boom, dipper arm and l-yd. dipper for No. 2 
Koehring. 


1% yd 





LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


1—Dock Crane, bucket operating, 60-ft. boom, 7-ft. 
10-in. gauge, 12-ft. wheelbase, capacity 15 tons 
at 18-ft. radius 

1—25-t. McM ler, 8-wh., MCB oe. 

i gl we fyler, 8 wheel, MCB T 

1—Std. g 0-ton{Brown Hoist, Shop Non $054, 50-ft. 
boon, Souet operating. 


SIDE DUMP CARS 


16—30-yd. Western Automatic. 

22—30-yd.Clark, drop door, all steel. 

36—20-yd. Western Automatic. 

14—20-yd. Magor all-stee] Automatic Air. 
1—18-yd. Western, all steel. 

iss we ern. steel sills, wood bed. 

—12-y 
a i Soin. cs Continental double truck, steel 
_Ww e 

4—8-yd. Std. ga. K. & J. Steel Beam, wood bed. 
3—6-yd. K. & J. steel sills Truss-rod doors. 
3—5-yd. 36-in. ga. Cont. wood bed, steel sills. 
12—4-yd. K. & J. 36-in. ga. wood sills. 

17—4-yd. 36-in. ga. Western, steel sills. 

30—4-yd. 36-in. ga. Western, wood sills. 


DRAGLINE EXCAVATORS 


(Steam) 


2—50-B Bucyrus, steel Ccats., 
1%-yd. Page Bucket. 
1—Class 14 Bucyrus, 60-ft. boom, 2-yd. bucket, 
A. . boiler, armored caterpillars. 
1—Class 24° Bucyrus, 100-ft. boom, 3\%-yd. Bucket, 
S.M.E. Boiler, skid and roller mounting. 


SPREADER CARS 


6—Std. ga. Jordan all-steel. 
2—Std. ga. Western. Shop No. 605. 
1—36 in. ga. Western 


STEAM SHOVELS—Railroad 


1—Model 80 Marion, 4-yd. Dipper. 
1—60-C Bucyrus, 2}$-yd. dipper. 


50-ft. boom fair-lead. 


BUCKETS 


% to 3% cu. yd. cap. Clamsh. and Dragline. 


Shovels, Cranes and Draglines— 
(Gasoline) 


1—"*75” Lorain, 1 4-yd. Shovel. 

4—% Koehring Shovels, Cranes, 
caterpillars, *%4-yd. cap. 

1—Koehring Com., l-yd. cap. 

— 105 N. W. %-yd. Shovels, Cranes, Drag- 

nes 

3—%-yd. P. & H. Shovel, Crane, Dragline, steel cats., 
std. shovel boom, *# 4-y4d. dipper. 

3—Type K-2 Link-Belt Shovel, Crane, Dragline, 45-ft.- 
50-ft. boom, l-yd. bucket. 

3—Model 104 Northwest, Shovel, Crane, Dragline, 
Pull Shovel, 1-yd. dipper, 45-ft. boom. 1-yd. bucket. 

1—Model 210 P. & H. Dragline, 40 or 50-ft. boom: 
l-yd. dragline bucket, armored caterpillars. 


Draglines, steel 


MISCELLANEOUS 
1—Worthington Type Crusher Pump. stage, 
electric. Centrifugal. 10 in. intake, s° in. dis- 

charge. 200 hp. motor. 


6—310-ft. Chi. Pneu. Port. Compressors. 


7—Type ‘‘20,"’ 310-ft. I.-Rand. Portable Compressors. 
3—Type *'20,”’ 250-ft. I.-Rand. Portable Compressors: 
3—Type “20,” 210-ft.I.-Rand. Portable Compressors’ 


3—Best ‘*60"’ Tractors Nos. 1966, 2391 A, 2396 A. 
4—C. gy ns ene ge with Bull-dozer, Shop 
Nos. 748, 840, 2200 and 6096. 

3—Euclid 5-yd. ying Wes, (Trac. Hitch). 

1—5-ton Holt Tractor with Bulldozer. 

1—No. 55 Buhl Portable Air Compressor. 

17—1 = -yd. Western, Streich and Stroud Dump 

/agons 

5—90-C Buhl Portable Air Compressors. 

1—160-Y Buhl] Portable Air Compressors. 
25—Milburn Carbide Lights. 

3—7x8 Gould Triplex Pump, belt driven. 

1—Austin New Era Elevating Grader. 





1—10-t. Galion Gas Rollers, with Scarifier, new. 


CLAPP, RILEY & HALL EQUIPMENT CO. 


16 NORTH CLINTON ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


458 UNION TRUST BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


















LOOK OVER THESE EXCAVATOR BARGAINS BEFORE YOU BUY 


a Mode! 31-B 23 Shovel P&H Model 600—1 yd. Shovel Northwest 104—1 yd. Shovel. 


ty. ex- with crane attachment. Sold 
cellent condition. y A.A at with a new machine guarantee. 
Hoboken plant. At the Chicago plant. 
Hoboken, N. J. Chicago, Ii. 
1714 Willow Ave. 1046 W. Division St. 


Marion 
Reconditioned. Ready to 
go. Hoboken plant. 


EXCAVATING EQUIPMENT DEALERS, INC. 


West Allis, Wis., 5911 Greenfield Ave. 


exceptional buy. Located at 
Pittsburgh. 


32—1 yd. Steam Bucyrus Model 3!-B 1 yd. Steam 
Shovel on full crawlers. An hovel with crane attachment 
available. In very good operat- 


ing condition. 
cago plant. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
2657 Ninth St. 


Located at Chi- 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
2248 E. 37th St. 
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Pit and Quarry 
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“WE BUY 


Write us giving complete descrip- 
tion of anything you have for sale. 





99 CARS 


68-Koppel 5-yd., 36-in. Gauge, 2-way Dump. 


17-Continental 5-yd., 36-in. Gauge, 2-way Dump. 
i Kespel. 36-in. ga. double truck flat cars, 14 ft. 6 in. 
long by 4 ft. 4 in. wide. 


10 CRANES (Crawler) 


1—Austin Wolverine, 12-ton capacity, with 50-ft. boom 
on full crawlers, gasoline operated. 

1—Link-Belt gasoline, Model K-1, 10-ton, on full 
crawlers, with 50-ft. boom, shop No. K-1024. 

1—Northwest 104, on crawlers with 45-ft. boom and 
equipped with fair leads. Shop No. 1061. 

2—Brownhoist No. 2 gasoline cranes, mounted on full 
crawlers, 10-ton capacity. with 40-ft. boom and with 
Climax, 4-cylinder, Model TU, gasoline engine. 
Shop Nos. 9964 and 9559. 

1—Brownhoist No. 1, 7-ton capacity, with 35-ft. boom, 
full crawlers gasoline. 

a ? No. 5, gasoline, with 36-ft. boom. on full 
craw 

hom Model 10, steam on half crawlers, with 30-ft. 


1—Type “B” Erie crane or dragline, with 40-ft. boom and 
%-yd. bucket, also with steam shovel boom and 
l-yd. dipper. Shop No. 3900. 
1—Industrial Brownhoist, Type CC, gasoline on crawlers, 
aa crane and shovel, }¢-yd. dipper, 36-ft. 
™ 


4 CRANES (Lo-omotive) 


ofan, Sone, standard gauge, 50-ft. boom. Shop 


1—Ohio, on. standard gauge, 8-wheel, with 50-ft. or 
60-ft. boom. Shop No. 1780. 
1—Browning No. 8, 25-ton, with 50-ft. booms; 8-wheel 
MCB. Shop No. 2143 
a | No. 2, 4-wheel standard gauge, with 50-ft. 






REBUILD 


3 modern plants equipped with 
every facility for making equipment 
equal to new. 





boom. Shop No. 64 





11 CONVEYORS 

Conveyor and i ting of the following: 1— 
Track Hopper 10310 ft.; 1—18 in. Apron Feeder; 
1—Belt Conveyor, 18 in. “wide x 50 ft. centers. with 
5 hp. A.C. motor; 1—belt conveyor 18 in. wide x 200 
ft. centers, with 10 hp. A.C. motor; 1—car unloader 
with 5 hp. A.C. motor; 1—Car Puller with 5 hp. A.C. 
Motor. 

3—Belt Conveyors consisting of 308 troughing idlers and 
100 return rollers, with drive, idler pulleys and take- 
ups. 1,970 ft. 36-in. Rubber Belt. 

5—Automatic self-propelled Trippers. 

1—Apron Conveyor, 32 in. wide, including track hopper. 

2—Link Belt conveyors with 18” belt, one 200 ft. and one 
50 ft. centers. 

1—Link Belt 18” apron feeder. 

1—Northern portable, 24-in. belt by 36-ft. centers, with 
4-cylinder Le Roi, 15 H. P. gasoline engine. 

2—‘Link-Belt Bucket Elevators, 82-ft. centers; with 

12x7-in. buckets, mounted on chain. 

1—Link-Belt cement bucket elevator No. 30, with boot, 
bucket, shaft, etc., tor 50-ft. centers, No. 'W-7084. 

3—Weller No. 3 stone and ore elevators, 50 to 66 ft. 


centers. 
7 CRUSHERS 

1—Williams No. 5 Jumbo hammermill. 
1—6-in. McCulley gyratory reduction Crusher. 
1— Allis Chalmers No. 4 Style N gyratory. 
1—No. 4% Champion, Jaws 10x20, Jaw Crusher. 
1—Farrell 10x16 Jaw Crusher. 
2—Sturtevant laboratory type, 6x15, Jaw Crushers. 


2 LOCOMOTIVES (Steam) 


2—Vulcan, 20-ton, cylinders 11x16, standard gauge, 





SELL on RENT” 


Tell us what you need and how long 
you need it — we will quote both 
rental and sale prices. 











4-wheel, saddle tanks, steam brakes. Shop No. 1417 
and No. 2159. 


26 LOCOMOTIVES (Gas) 


26—Gasoline Locomotives as follows: 4—Plymouth 14- 
ton, 36-in. gauge; 1—Vulcan 8-ton standard gauge. 
5—Plymovth 8-ton, 36-in. gauge; 8—Whitcomb 8-ton; 
36-in. gauge gear drive: 1—Plymouth 7-ton, 24-in. 
gauge Friction Drive; 1—Plymouth 7-ton, 24-in, 
gauge gear drive; 1—Milwaukee 7-ton, 24-in. gauge; 
2—Plymoutb 4-ton 24-in. gauge, Friction Drive; 
2—Brookville Fordson 2-ton stan. gauge; 1—Brook- 
ville Fordson 2-ton 36-in. gauge. 


45 PUMPS 


40—Centrifugal Pumps from 12-in. suction and dis- 
charge down to 2-in. belt drive and direct connected 
to A. C. electric motors. 

1—Morris 12” ray ge dredging, direct connected to 
200 HP G. E. A. C. motor 

4—Centrifugal i t driven dredging } ; ~aa 
12-in.; 2—Morris, 8-in.; 1— Erie, 6-in. 


4 SHOVELS (Steam) 


1—Type 37 Marion full -——3=" a shovel, en 
crawlers, 1%-yd. dipper. Shop Ni 08. 

1—Marion, Model 60, railroad a win 2% cu. yd. 
dipper, 25-ft. boom and 16-ft. dipper stick. Shop 
No. 2225. 

1—Erie, type B shovel, with 1l-yd. dipper and equip- 
ped with 40-ft. crane boom, %-yd. clamshell bucket. 
Shop No. 3900. 

1—Marion, Model 21, steam shovel, on crawlers, %-yd. 
dipper. Shop No. 4196. 


14 MILES TRACK 


14 miles of 36-in. ga. 25 lb. portable track, 15-ft. sections 
7 ties per section, located in Florida. 


1—Morris 





PHILADELPHIA 
Phone Rittenhouse 6100 





660 Horn Blidg., 1601 Chestnut St. 


CHICAGO 
1160 S. Washtenaw Ave. 


Phone Seeley 5100 


Send for our latest Stock List containing our complete stock in our Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh Plants, of AIR COMPRESSORS, BOILERS, BUCKETS, DERRICKS, DRILLS, HOISTS, PUMPS, ETC. 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


PITTSBURGH 
860 Empire Bldg. 


Phone Grant 6100 

















MOTOR BARGAINS 
3 PHASE, 60 CYCLE 
HP Volts Type Speed 

1-600 . E. 440/220 Synch. 360 
1-600 Y 550/440 Slip ring 1170 
2-500 2200/550 Slipring 505 
2-300 sths 220) Svnch. 

Slip ring 

Slip ring 

Sq. Cage 

Sq. Cage 

Sq. Cage 

Synch. 


Slip ring 495 
Motors—Generators—Transformers and 
Other Electrical Equipment — 


440/220 


153 W. 18th St. 
Belyea Co., Inc. New York City 


REBUILT—GUARANTEED 














ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A. C. and D. C. for sale 
at attractive prices. Large stock of New and 
Rebuilt Motors on hand at all times. Write for 
our Stock List and prices. 


V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Low Cost 
Long Life 
Unexcelled Service 


Three strong factors that have kept 
Gregor HI-GRADE-REBUILT 
MOTORS and Electrical Machinery in 
the lead since 1893. 


Before buying consult Gregory’s ga 
illustrated Monthly Bargain Sheet. 

will save you Money, Time and lg 
Thousands of buyers have proved to 
their own satisfaction and profit that_it 
Pays to buy 


GREGORY HI-GRADE-REBUILT 
Electrical Machinery 





Write, phone or wire 
Gregory 
Electric 
Company 


Lincoln & 16th Sts., Chicago 








IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
from CHICAGO WAREHOUSE STOCK 


6x6 Sullivan WG-6 Air Compressor, belt. 

8x8 Curtis type ‘‘A’’ Air Compressor, belt. 

9x8, 10x10, a Ingersoll, ER-1, belt 

300’, 427’, 2847’ Steam Air Compressors with 
full we A, 

8—350 HP B&W, ASME Boilers with Stokers. 

7—150 HP Frost HRT Boilers, ASME 150 Ibs. 

13x18 Chandler & Taylor Steam Engine. 

150, 200, 240, 500 HP Diesel Oil Engines, 

No. 1 Gates Gyratory Crusher. 

9x16 Western Jaw Crusher. 

8, 10, 12, 40 HP Sgl. & Dbl. Drum Gas Hoists, 

5—1% yd. “Vv” shape, 24’’ ga. Dump Cars. 

Locomotives, Rail, Truck Loaders, Pumps, Screens, 
oo Portable Air Compressors, Air Tools, 
etc 


LAKESIDE MACHINERY CO. 
571 West Lake St. CHICAGO 





Three warehouses with Yards and Shops 





SLIGHTLY USED 


Equipment of all kinds, located throughout the United 
States, is listed with me for sale. t me know what 
you need, no matter what it is, and I will send you 
description, quote prices and give locations of the 
Bargains in your territory. 

Some of the principal items listed, are: 


BARGES DERRICKS MIXERS 
BOATS RAGLINES MOTORS 
BUCKETS DREDGES PULVERIZERS 
BOILERS DRILLS PIPE 
CABLEWAYS ENGINES PUMPS 
CARS EXCAVATORS~ RAIL 
COMPRESSORS ELEVATORS SCALES 
CONVEYORS HOISTS SLACKLINES 
CHANNELERS GENERATORS SHOVELS 
CRANES KILNS TRACTORS 
CRUSHERS LOADERS TRUCKS 
DRYERS LOCOMOTIVES ETC. 


I Can Sell Your Surplus Equipment 


ALEXANDER T. McLEOD 


First National Bank Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 

























Shovels or Cranes 
for Sale or Rent 


Rental Payments May Apply 
on Purchase 


One factory rebuilt LIMA ‘“101” 1% 

cu. yd. capacity. This machine can be 

equipped with either shovel, clamshell, 

dragline or drag shovel attachments. 

Very reasonably priced. Carries new 

— guarantee. Located at Lima, 
io. 


One B-2 Erie steam shovel, 1 cu. yd. ¢ca- 
pacity, in very good condition. Located 
in Brooklyn, N. Y 


One Osgood % cu. yd. steam comhina- 
tion shovel and crane, caterpillar 
mounted. This machine is in very good 
condition. Its price is extremely low. 
Located at Peoria, Ill. 


One Osgood Gas Shovel one yard capacity in 
very good condition located Phila., Pa. Un- 
usually low price—Long Terms. 


We have both Steam and Gasoline Ex- 
cavators ranging from % to 1 cu. yd. 
capacity in various parts of the coun- 
try that will be sold at extremely low 
prices or leased with leased payments 
made applying on purchase price. 


Chas. F. Cohen 


Lima, 0., Office New York Office 
Lima Trust Bldg. 2351 Graybar Bldg. 
Tel. Main 4824 Tel. Lexington 9934 


wire or phone, my expense 











Austin No. 5 Gyratory Crusher. 
40-in. Revolving Screen, 18-ft. 
50-ft. Bucket Elevator, 16-in. Belt. 


Plant operated one season only. 





CRUSHING PLANT 


40 H. P. Westinghouse Motor, AC3-60-220. 


F. MAYER, 53W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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USED EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


Complete Sand & Gravel Plant machinery, ca- 
pable of washing and screening 1500 yds. 
in 10 hrs. 

1—Galland-Henning Screen, 60” diameter, 
equipped with 84” diameter sand jacket, 
Ds bck. stock bs cb awe ch Scat $ 1,250.00 
1—Nordberg Crusher, 4ft............ 
1—Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 42” diam. 
screen..... 
1—Manistee Water Pump, 1200 gal. per 
minute, direct connected on steel base. . 300.00 
2—-Erie Steam Shovels, 14 yd. bucket, ea. 
1—Monighan 2W Dragline, 2% yd. buc ket, 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesel driven. 
1—Porter Locomotive, 12 x 16, ieee 
gauge.... 5,000.00 
1—Porter Locomotive, 13 x 20, ’ standard 
SG OG SeiSewieie sce sd) 4:5 aie ek bee oe 6,500.00 
2—Western Side Dump Cars, 16 yd. capacity, 
standard gauge.................. -ea., 1,250.00 
Entire 24” Conveyor Assembly, 250 ft. centers, 
consisting of head, and tail pulleys. auto- 
matic take-up, gears, pinion, clutch, bear- 
ing, —, upper and lower carriers, rub- 
ber belt. 1,627.00 
Guanes Side Load Bin Gates, shafts and 
DS Kite 64a 25 koa eee ea., 15.00 
10—Chutes for Side Loading Bin Gates.. .ea., 15.00 
6—Bottom Loading Gates............. ea., 10.00 
2—Barber-Greene Loaders........ _ ea., 1,500.00 
1—Haiss Bucket Loader... 2,000.00 
1—Sauerman 2-yd. Scraper Outfit, complete 
with scraper........ “— 4,000.00 
1—%-yd. Williams Clamshell Bucket. . ; 450.00 
1—-No. 2 Telsmith Crusher...... .. 1,500.C0 
1—*4-yd. Dragline Bucket................ 400.00 
1—Ohio 20-ton Locomotive “Crane . 8,000.00 
1—Erie Steam Shovel, boom & dipper stick. . 200.00 
1—Manistee Pump, 600 gal. per minute, 
direct connected on steel base.......... 200.00 
i——sanen PD... .. 200050 100.00 


1—American § Steam Locomotive, 36” gauge. 
1—6” Amsco Sand & Gravel Pump and Dredge. 3, 500.00 
F.O.B. cars, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Grand Rapids Gravel Co. 
331 Michigan Trust Bldg. Telephone: 93-201 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





FOR SALE 
50 Tons New Truscon Reinforcing Wire 
Mats, 914-ft. by 1314-ft.—-in. 
diameter, for concrete roads. 
30-lb. and 35-lb. No. | Relay Rail, with 
fastenings. Also 150—No. 5—30-lb. 
Frogs. 


MERCHANTS 
STEEL & SUPPLY CO. 


2125 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Chicago, III. 














CARS 
16—4-yd. 36-in. ga. Western dump cars. 
6—6-yd. Std. ga. Western dump cars. 
1212 yd. Std. ga. Western dump cars. 
10—41-ft. 100,000 Ibs. cap. steel flat cars. 
16—40-ft. 100,000 Ib. cap. steel gondola 


cars. 
50—100,000 lbs. cap. steel self-clearing 
hopper cars. 


LOCOMOTIVES 
I—20-ton std. ga. Plymouth gasoline 
locomotive. 
1—55-ton std. ga. American saddle tank 
locomotive. 
EQUIPMENT 
1—20-ton Ohio, 8-wheeled locomotive 


crane, 50-ft. boom. 
1—10-ton steel stiff leg derrick, 75-ft. 
boom. 
2—20-H.P. American D. D. electric hoists. 
2—80-H.P. Clyde S. D. electric hoists. 
1—150 H.P. Scotch Marine boiler, 135 
lbs. steam. 
RAIL 
Large stock rails, various locations, for 
delivery anywhere. Switch material, tie 
plates, etc. 


HYMAN-MICHAELS CO. 


20 N. Wacker Drive Bldg. Railway Exchange 
Chicago, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. 


Relaying 


€ 


TRACK MATERIALS 


FROGS & SWITCHES 
« 


Wire or phone your inquiry 
al our expense 


The PERRY BUXTON 
DOANE COMPANY 


1010 Pennsylvania Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








LOCOMOTIVES 


72-ton 20x26” American 6-wheel switcher, 
60-ton 19x26” American 6-wheel switcher, 
50-ton 17x24” Davenport 6-wheel 


switcher. 

30-ton 12x18” American 4-wheel saddle 
tank. 

33-ton 13x18” Vulcan 4-wheel saddle 
tank. 

50-ton 16x24” American 4-wheel saddle 
tank. 

60-ton 18x24” Porter 6-wheel saddle tank. 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
25-ton 8-wheel Browning, 50 feet boom. 
15-ton 8-wheel Link-Belt, 50 feet boom. 


SHOVELS 
75-A Thew Lorain Gas Shovel; 114 yd. 
20-B Bucyrus Caterpillar Steam Shovel. 


BIRMINGHAM RAIL & 
LOCOMOTIVE CO. 








Box 391, Birmingham, Ala. 
New York Ci Pittsburgh, Pa, 
220 East 42nd St. 1204 Clark Bldg. 


M.K. FRANK 


C R 
A A 
R I 
S L 


1% and l-yd.x24 ont, 36-in. gauge V dump Cars; 250— 
. Western and Austin 2-way Side Dump Cars, 
24, 30 and 36-in. gauge; 

65—heavy duty Western 4-yd., 36-in. gauge 2-way 
Dump Cars: 

Large quantities of Ay 
track: bridge girders o' 





ok accessories, portable 








f all si 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 








FOR SALE 


P. & H. Model 206, 34-yd. Dragline. 

Byers 10-ton Caterpillar Crane, 34-yd. Clam. 

O. & S. 224-ton Loco. Crane, 50-ft. Boom: 

16 12-yd. Western Steel Beam Dump Cars. 

10 50-ton Capacity, All Steel Twin Hopper - 
75-ton, 20x26 in. 6-Driver Switcher, A. S. M. E. 
50-ton 18x24 in. 6-Driver Switcher 

92-ton 204x28 in. Mikado (2-8-2). Built 1922. 
35-ton 13x20 in. 4-Driver Sad. Tank. A.S. M. E. 
56-ton 18x24 in. 4-Driver Sad. Tank. 


WE HAVE OVER FORTY LOCOMOTIVES 
IN STOCK, REBUILT AND READY. ALL 
TYPES, 10 TO 100 TONS. 


Southern Iron & Equipment Co. 
Est. 1889 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














FOR SALE 


1—No. 6-K Gates Gyratory Crusher, C. I. 
en Oe eee $1500.00 

+e. 2 Allis-Chalmers Pulverator, used 3 

ays. 

1—Clyde double drum hoist for 2-yd. dragline 
direct connected to 100 HP Allis-Chalmers 
slip ring motor, 3 phase, 60 cycle, ge 
volts. fn fi first class condition, used only a 
erry $1800.00 

1—2-yd. Sauerman drag scraper bucket, 4 
ON eer $350.00 

1—150 HP Wagner slip ring motor, 3 phase, 
60 cycle, 220-440 volt current. 

1—Complete gravel washing plant. 


LIPPMAN ENGINEERING WORKS 
4lst Ave. and Mitchell St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





FOR SALE 


2—50 B Bucyrus shovel and draglines, 
1—B-2 Erie Shovel. 
34—4-yd. Steel stone skips. 
2—1% yd. 36’’ gauge Cars. 
1—12’’ Hydraulic dredge. 
4—36’’ gauge Electric no agama” 
3—36’’ gauge Gas Locomotiv 
1—Byers Bearcat Crane and ‘Dither. 
125—pieces 8’’ Lack. Piling 8 ft. 
10—pieces 14’’ Lack. Piling 26 ft. 
1—20 ton Locomotive Crane 50 ft. boom. 
2—Linn tractors—used 3 months. 
1—Type B Erie shovel. 
1—1 yd. Osgood Gas Shovel. 
1—P&H Comb. Shovel and Crane, 
2—Compressors—458 ft., 610 ft. 


J. T. WALSH 
500 Brisbane Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 











S. W. LINDHEIMER, INC. 


38 S.DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, 








FOR SALE 


100—50 tons Capacity 
ALL STEEL HOPPER DUMP ORE CARS 
In Splendid Condition. 
Lowest price in years. 
DULUTH IRON & METAL CO. 
Duluth, Minn. 














RAILS 


ALL TRACK ACCESSORIES 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 


> BUFFALO= 


INDIANAPOLIS HARRISBURG 


NEW and RECONDITIONED 


MO 


RBIS 


auwaY SUPPLY AVE prLly CORP. 





PIPE 


Rethreaded, reconditioned, guar- 
anteed, suitable for all practical 
p , furnished with new 
threads and couplings, 400,000 
feet in all sizes from 24” to 4’. 
Also large stock of s iral ipe, 
sizes 7’, 10’, 12’, 14”, 20” and 24’. 
Large stock of valves and fittin 
screwed and flanged. Can ma e 
attractive prices. 


Marine Metal & Supply ( Co. 


167 South St., New Yor 
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Martin’s 
Rebuilt Machinery 
8x 14,9 x 16, 11 x 18 and 
15 x 24 Jaw Crushers, 
Screens, Rock Drills, 
1—24-inch Symons Disc 
Crusher, Crushing Rolls, 
Drill Mountings, Air Com- 
pressors, Drill Steel, 
Pumps, Hoist. Ask for our 
pink stock sheet of Ma- 

chinery Bargains. 


E. A. MARTIN 


MACHINERY CO. 
Phone LD40 Joplin, Mo. 


FOR SALE 


1—10” Hydraulic Electric Dredge, 
located at Manausquan, N.J. 


1—16” Diesel Electric Dredge, 
located at Tampa, Fla. 


2—300 yds. Bottom Dump Scows. 
H. P. GUION 


303 West 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Pennsylvania 4134 and 9480 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 











PORTLAND CEMENT 
LIME PLASTER 


Richard K. Meade & Co. 


Chemical and Industrial 
Engineers 
10 West Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


Plans and Specifications for Improvement of Old 

Plants or Construction of New. Supervision 

of Construction. Advice as to Improvement of 

Product or the Economic Operation of Plants. 

Reports on Properties and Raw 
Materials. Appraisals. 




















POSITION WANTED 


by Superintendent with 14 yrs. ex- 
perience in wet and dry process 
cement mill operation. Now em- 
ployed in plant turning out 1500 tons 
of crushed limestone daily. Age 40. 
American born. Can locate anywhere. 
Inquiries invited from operators hav- 
ing need for a man of these qualifi- 
cations. 


Address Box 908, Pit and Quarry, 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


WANTED 


Superintendent and Chemist 


for small modern Cement millin Mexico. 
Not necessary to speak Spanish. Must 
have experience and ability to superin- 
tend all operations, including quarry. 
Good character, aggressiveness and expe- 
rience required. Give full information 
regarding education, experience, 
references. Strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress Box 912, Pit and Quarry, 538 So. 
Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





WE LOOK INTO THE 
EARTH 


By using Diamond Core Drills. 
We drill for Limestone, Gypsum, 
Talc, Fire Clay, Coal and all 
other minerals. 
PENNSYLVANIA DRILLING CO. 
Drilling Contractors 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














CORE BORINGS 


AND 


DIAMOND DRILLING 


Sprague & Henwood, Inc. 
225 W. Olive St. Scranton, Pa. 





GRAVEL DEPOSIT 


60 acres on Erie Railroad on Tippecanoe River in 
Northern Indiana, competitively located for Chicago 
market. Preliminary tests shown excellent quality and 
quantity of sand and gravel. This is a real opportunity 


and a bargain. 
SHIEL & CHAPIN 
220 No. Illinois St. Indianapolis, Ind. 








WANTED TO BUY 
BLAST HOLE DRILL 


Gasoline Non-Traction Blast Hole Drill, Com- 
lete with tools. Give description, condition, 
sei and lowest cash price in first letter. 


THE LUTZ COMPANY, Oshkosh, Wis. 








50 Belted Air Compressors 


Ingersoll-Rand ER1—8x8 enclosed cap.......... 136’ 
Chicago 12x8 (60 Ib.) open frame cap........... 225’ 
Clayton and Union each 10x10 cap, each........ 150’ 


Worthingtons, all feather valves and enclosed, 8%x10 
—173’, 8%x12—200’, 10x12—250’, 14x12—555’ (50 
Ib.), 44%x5 Vertical—23’, 

Richmonds 25’ and 50’ single and twin enclosed. 

4%x4% sizes in following makes, Ingersoll, Curtis, 
Gardner, Westinghouse, etc., all enclosed, some air 
and water cooled, larger and smaller sizes. 

Clifton Machinery Co., 1023 W. 6th St., Cin’ti, O. 


For Sale 
DRAG SCRAPER 


Sauerman \% yd. drag scraper, Complete for 500 
ft. haul, with National Hoisting Co. gasoline hoist; 
good condition. 

KENTUCKY CLAY MINING CO. 


Mayfield, Ky. 











PUMPS GENERATORS 


ENGINES 


GASOLINE DIESEL 


JOHN REINER & CO. Inc: 


290 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK CITY 
WALKER 1795 
Shop Overhauling and Emergency Field Service 


WANTED 
COMPLETE WASHING PLANT 


for cash. Minimum cap. 125 tons per hour; 
steel structure, sand dryer, vibrating screens 
and overhead traveling crane. Address 
Box 910, Pit and Quarry, 538 S. Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 





CRUSHING ROLLS 


1—36 x16 set of crushing rolls 
also a full set of drying, grinding, 
pulverizing and other mining ma- 
chinery. Send us your inquiries. 


Heineken Engineering Corp. 
31 Nassau St. New York 


Tel. Hitchcock 4378-9 








Bargain in Dump Cars 


40—36-in. gauge, 2-way 
dump cars, 4-yd. capacity. 
Heavy duty all steel under 
frame new oak bodies; 9-in. 
steel box beams running 
full length of car. For 
further information write— 


P. O. Box 778 
Ocala, Florida 


FOR SALE 
78C BUCYRUS STEAM SHOVEL 
Rebuilt; Excellent Shape. 

FRAZIER-DAVIS CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





FOR SALE 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 


One Amsco 15 in. Centrifugal Pump, 
Type H, for Sand and Gravel use. 
McWILLIAMS DREDGING CO. 
Mather Tower Chicago, Ill. 











SWEDISH HOLLOW DRILL STEEL 
GUARANTEED 100% PERFECT 


Considerably below market prices. 

20 ton %-in. Hexagon. ~ 

50 ton -in., l-in., | %-in., 14-in., and 1%%-in. 

Round, Hexagon and Quarter Octagon. 
MARINE METAL & SUPPLY CO. 

167 South St., New York City 


FOR SALE 


42” Mammoth Gyratory Crusher 


COMPRESSOR—Tandem 2-stage, 14 in. x 9 in. x 10 in., 
with 50 h. p. 570 Rev. G. E. Slip Ring Motor, 220 V. 3 
ph. 60 cy. mounted one base, $850.00. 

1—36 in. x 60 in. Allis Fairmount Type, single roll. 

1500 ft. Air Comp. Motor Drive. 

Address Box 218, Pit and Quarry, Chicago, If. 











Want To Buy 
BELT CONVEYORS 


2—good, second-hand belt conveyors, complete 
with rollers, pulleys, etc. 1 with 700 ft. belt and 
1 with 425 to 450 ft.; size 22”. Would consider 20’. 


CLEAR LAKE SAND AND GRAVEL 


WANTED— 
KILN BURNER 


to act as Assistant to Head Burner in large Mid- 
West Cement Plant. Kindly give references, 
state age and experience, and advise when 
available. Address Box 902, Pit and Quarry, 











Clear Lake, Iowa 





538 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill 


U. S. GOVERNMENT CARTS 


New at less than half price. 
Just the cart for quarry work. 
Also wagons and cart parts, ete. 


GEO. H. HOLZBOG & BRO. 








Jeffersonville, Ind. 





September 24, 1930 
































LEWISTOWN SAND WASHER 
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Performance Says:— 


“BUY LEWISTOWN 


EQUIPMENT” 


And not only does performance say it—low 
prices say it just as emphatically. 


Lewistown Sand Washers insure a clean product 
at very little cost. These highly efficient units 
are compact, well built, and very quickly 
installed. They are shipped with the under- 
standing that if they do not do your work 
satisfactorily, you can return them to us for 
full credit. The result is that there are more 
Lewistown Washers in use than all other makes 
combined. 


Lewistown meets the needs of every plant in 
Crushing, Grinding, Screening, Washing, Dry- 
ing, and Elevating Equipment. 


Tell Us Your Requirements 


Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 


Lewistown, Pa. 








40 Foot Continuous Bucket Elevator 








Lewistown Foundry Products 
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CALDWELL 


CONVEYORS - - ELEVATORS - - POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 








USE 
CALDWELL’S 


EXPERIENCE 
>>> In Applying 


Conveyors— Elevators 


BACKGROUND of over fifty years’ experience in 

designing, manufacturing, and applying convey- 

ors and elevators, enables Caldwell to submit time and 

money saving suggestions concerning the best practice 
in installing mechanical handling equipment. 


As manufacturers of all types, Caldwell is free to 
recommend whatever equipment long experience has 
proved to be most effective for the work. 


There is no obligation in asking Caldwell engineers 
to submit their recommendations, whether minor 
changes in present equipment or a complete new instal- 
lation is involved. For detailed information address 

H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


DIVISION, LINK-BELT COMPANY 
CHICAGO: 2410 W. 18th Street 
NEW YORK: 2676 Woolworth Bldg. DALLAS: 1101 Mercantile Bank Bldg. 
Offices in Principal Cities 





Caldwell Bucket Ele- 

vator and Helicoid 

Screw Conveyor in- 
stallation,. 
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Maximum 


ORSEPOWER 


Le Roi Delivers It Under Full Load 


aX engineering achievement... it can be truly said of 
the Le Roi Engine. One that has attained its dominant 
position through its staunch build and sheer ability to pro- 
vide maximum horsepower even under cdpacity loads — 
and do it unceasingly . . . The Le Roi is an engine that is 
correct in design . . . sound in construction. It is formed 
from the best of materials and assembled under the 
scrutiny of successful engine builders. And of all this, 

the gratifying result is reflected in Le Roi's unparalleled 
field performance. Look to Le Roi for Dependable Power. 


LE ROI COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








FOR DEPENDABLE POWER 
September 24, 1930 
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